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ON THE 
NATURAL INEQUALITY OF MEN. 


THE political speculations set forth in Rousseau’s Discours sur 
Vorigine de Vinégalité parmi les hommes, and in the more noted 
essay, Du Contrat Social, which were published, the former in 1754 
and the latter eight years later, are, for the most part, if not wholly, 
founded upon conceptions with the origination of which he had 
nothing to do. The political, like the religious, revolutionary move- 
ment of the eighteenth century in France came from England. 
Hobbes, primarily, and Locke, secondarily (Rousseau was acquainted 
with the writings of both), supplied every notion of fundamental 
importance which is to be found in the works which I have mentioned. 
But the skill of a master of the literary art and the fervour of a 
prophet combined to embellish and intensify the new presentation of 
old speculations; which had the further good fortune to address 
itself to a public as ripe and ready as Balak himself to accept the 
revelations of any seer whose prophecies were to its mind. 
Missionaries, whether of philosophy or of religion, rarely make 
rapid way, unless their preachings fall in with the prepossessions of 
the multitude of shallow thinkers, or can be made to serve as a 
stalking-horse for the promotion of the practical aims of the still 
larger multitude, who do not profess to think much, but are quite 
certain they want a great deal. Rousseau’s writings are so admirably 
adapted to touch both these classes that the effect they produced, 
especially in France, is easily intelligible. For, in the middle of the 
VoL. XXVII.—No. 155. B 
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eighteenth century, French society (not perhaps so different as may 
be imagined from other societies before and since) presented two 
large groups of people who troubled themselves about politics—in any 
sense other than that of personal or party intrigue. There was an 
upper stratum of luxurious idlers, jealously excluded from political 
action and consequently ignorant of practical affairs, with no solid 
knowledge or firm principles of any sort; but, on the other hand, 
open-minded to every novelty which could be apprehended without 
too much trouble, and exquisitely appreciative of close deductive 
reasoning and clear exposition. Such a public naturally welcomed 
Rousseau’s brilliant developments of plausible first principles by the 
help of that @ priori method which saves so much troublesome 
investigation.' It just suited the ‘philosophes,’ male and female, 
interchanging their airy epigrams in salons, which had about as much 
likeness to the Academy or to the Stoa, as the ‘ philosophes’ had to 
the philosophers of antiquity. 

I do not forget the existence of men of the type of Montesquieu 
or D’Argenson in the France of the eighteenth century, when I take 
this as a fair representation of the enlightened public of that day. 
The unenlightened public, on the other hand, the people who were 
morally and physically debased by sheer hunger; or those, not so 
far dulled or infuriated by absolute want, who yet were maddened by 
the wrongs of every description inflicted upon them by a political 
system, which so far as its proper object, the welfare of the people, 
was concerned was effete and powerless ; the subjects of a government 
smitten with paralysis for everything but the working of iniquity and 
the generation of scandals; these naturally hailed with rapture the 
appearance of the teacher who clothed passion in the garb of philo- 
sophy ; and preached the sweeping away of injustice by the perpetra- 
tion of further injustice, as if it were nothing but the conversion of 
sound theory into practice. 

It is true that anyone who has looked below the surface ? will 
hardly be disposed to join in the cry which is so often raised against 
the ‘ philosophes ’ that their ‘ infidel and levelling’ principles brought 


1 In his famous work on Ancient Law the late Sir Henry Maine has remarked, 
with great justice, that Rousseau’s philosophy ‘still possesses singular fascination 
for the looser thinkers of every country ;’ that ‘it helped most powerfully to bring 
about the grosser disappointments of which the first French Revolution was fertile,’ 
and that ‘it gave birth, or intense stimulus, to the vices of mental habit all but uni- 
versal at the time, disdain of positive law, impatience of experience, and the preference 
of 4 priori to all other reasoning’ (pp. 89-92). I shall often have to quote Ancient 
Law. The first edition of this admirable book was published in 1861, but now, after 
eighteen years of growing influence on thoughtful men, it seems to be forgotten, 
or wilfully ignored, by the ruck of political speculators. It is enough to make one 
despair of the future that Demos and the Bourbons seem to be much alike in their 
want of capacity for either learning or forgetting. 

2 Those who desire t) do so with ease and pleasure should read M. Rocquain’s 
L’esprit rbvolutionnatre en France avant la Révolution. It is really a luminous book, 
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about the French Revolution. People, like the Marquis d’Argenson, 
with political eyes in their heads, saw that the. Revolution was 
inevitable before Rousseau wrote a line. In truth, the Bull ‘ Uni- 
genitus,’ the interested restiveness of the Parliaments and the 
extravagancies and profligacy of the Court had a great deal more 
influence in generating the catastrophe than all the ‘philosophes’ 
that ever put pen to paper. But, undoubtedly, Rousseau’s extremely 
attractive and widely read writings did a great deal to give a colour 
of rationality to those principles of ’89* which, even after the lapse 
of a century, are considered by a good many people to be the Magna 
Charta of the human race. ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ is 
still the war-cry of those, and they are many, who think, with Rousseau, 
that human sufferings must needs be the consequence of the artifi- 
cial arrangements of society and can all be alleviated or removed 
by political changes. 

The intellectual impulse which may thus be fairly enough con- 
nected with the name of the Genevese dreamer has by no means 
spent itself in the century and a half which has elapsed since it was 
given. On the contrary, after a period of comparative obscurity (at 
least. outside France), Rousseauism has gradually come to the front 
again, and at present promises to exert once more a very grave 
influence on practical life. The two essays to which I have referred 
are, to all appearance, very little known to the present generation of 
those who have followed in Rousseau’s track. None the less is it 
true that his teachings, filtered through innumerable channels and 
passing under other names, are still regarded as the foundations of 
political science by the existing representatives of the classes who 
were so much attracted by them when they were put forth. My 
friend, Mr. John Morley, who probably knows more about Rousseau 
and his school than anybody else,‘ must have been entertained (so 
far as amusement is possible to the subject of the process of ‘ heck- 
ling ’) when Rousseau’s plats, the indigestibility of which he exposed 


which ought to be translated for the benefit of our rising public men, who, having 
had the advantage of a public school education, are so often unable to read French 
with comfort. For deeper students there is, of course, the great work of M. Taine, 
Les origines de la France contemporaine. 

8 Sir H. Maine observes that the ‘strictly juridical axiom’ of the lawyers of the 
Antonine era ( ‘ omnes homines naturé equales sunt ’ ), after passing through the hands 
of Rousseau, and being adopted by the founders of the Constitution of the United 
States, returned to France endowed with vastly greater energy and dignity, and that 
‘ of all.“ the principles of 1789” it is the one which has been least strenuously assailed, 
which has most thoroughly leavened modern opinion, and which promises to modify . 
most deeply the constitution_of societies, and the politics of States’ (Ancient Lan, 
p. 96). . 

* If I had not reason to think that Mr. Morley’s Rousseau, and Sir Henry Maine’s 
Ancient Lam, especially the admirable chapters 3 and 4, must be unknown to many 
political writers and speakers, and @ fortiori to the general public, there would be 
no excuse for the present essay, which simply restates the case which they have so 
exhaustively treated. 

B2 
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so many years ago, were set before him as a wholesome British dish ; 
the situation had a certain piquancy, which no one would appreciate 
more keenly. 

I happened to be very much occupied upon subjects of a totally 
different character, and had no mind to leave them, when the narra- 
tive of this occurrence and some letters to which it gave rise, appeared 
in the Times. But I have very long entertained the conviction that 
the revived Rousseauism of our day is working sad mischief, leading 
astray those who have not the time, even when they possess the ability, 
to go to the root of the superficially plausible doctrines which are 
disseminated among them. And I thought it was my duty to see 
whether some thirty years’ training in the art of making difficult 
questions intelligible to audiences without much learning, but with 
that abundance of keen practical sense which characterises English 
workmen of the better class, would enable me to do something 
towards the counteraction of the fallacious guidance which is offered 
tothem. Perhaps I may be permitted to add that the subject was 
by no meansnewto me. Very curious cases of communal organisa- 
tion and difficult questions involving the whole subject of the rights 
of property come before those whose duty it is to acquaint themselves 
with the condition of either sea or freshwater fisheries, or with the 
administration of Fishery Laws. For a number of years it was my 
fate to discharge such duties to the best of my ability; and, in doing 
80, I was brought face to face with the problem of landownership and 
the difficulties which arise out of the conflicting claims of commoners 
and owners in severalty. And I had good reason to know that mis- 
taken theories on these subjects are very liable to be translated into 
illegal actions. I cannot say whether the letters which I wrote in any 
degree attained the object (of vastly greater importance, to my mind, 
than any personal question) which I had in view. But I was quite 
aware, whatever their other results, they would probably involve me 
in disagreeable consequences; and, among the rest, in the necessity 
of proving a variety of statements, which I could only adumbrate 
within the compass of the space that the Times could afford me, 
liberal as the editor showed himself to be in that respect. What I 
purpose to do in the course of the present article, then, is to make 
good these shortcomings; to show what Rousseau’s doctrines were ; 
and to inquire into their scientific value—with, I hope, that im- 
partiality which it beseems us to exhibit in inquiries into ancient 
history. Having done this I propose to leave the application of the 
conclusions at which I arrive to the intelligence of my readers, as 
I shall thus escape collision with several of my respected contem- 
poraries.® 

5 From Mr. Herbert Spencer’s letter in the Times of the 27th of November, 1889, 


I gather that he altogether repudiates the doctrines which I am about to criticise. I 
rejoice to hear it; in the first place, because they thus lose the shelter of his high 
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I have indicated twosources from which our knowledge of Rousseau’s 
system may be derived, and it is not worth while to go any further. 
But it is needful to observe that the dicta of the author of the 
Contrat Social, published in 1762, are not unfrequently very hard— 
indeed I might say impossible—to reconcile with those of the author 
of the Discowrs, which appeared eight years earlier ; and that, if any 
one should maintain that the older essay was not meant to be taken 
seriously, or that it has been, in some respects, more or less set aside 
by the later, he might find strong grounds for his opinion. It is 
enough for me that the same @ priori method and the same fallacious 
assumptions pervade both. : 

The thesis of the earlier work is that man, in the ‘state o 
nature,’ was a very excellent creature indeed, strong, healthy, good 
and contented ; and that all the evils which have befallen him, such 
as feebleness, sickness, wickedness, and misery, result from his having 
forsaken the ‘state of nature’ for the ‘ state of civilisation.’ And 
the first step in this downward progress was the setting up of rights 
of several property. It might seem to a plain man that the 
argument here turns on a matter of fact: if it is not historically true 
that men were once in this ‘ state of nature ’—what becomes of it 
all? However, Rousseau tells us, in the preface to the Discours, not 
only that the ‘state of nature’ is something which no longer exists, 
but that ‘perhaps it never existed, and probably never will exist.’ 
Yet it is something ‘of which it is nevertheless necessary to have 
accurate notions in order to judge our present condition rightly.’ 
After making this singular statement, Rousseau goes on to observe: 
‘Il faudrait méme plus de philosophie qu’on ne pense 4 celui qui 
entreprendrait de déterminer exactement les précautions 4 prendre 
pour faire sur ce sujet de solides observations.’ And, certainly, 
the amount of philosophy required to base an argument on that 
which does not exist, has not existed, and, perhaps, never will 
exist, may well seem unattainable—at any rate, at first sight. Yet, 
apart from analogies which might be drawn from the mathematical 
sciences—where, for example, a straight line is a thing which has not 
existed, does not exist, and probably never will exist, and yet forms 
a good ground for reasoning ; and the value of which I need not stop 
to discuss—I take it that Rousseau has a very comprehensible idea 
at the bottom of this troublesome statement. What I conceive 
him to mean is that it is possible to form an ideal conception of what 
authority; secondly, because, after this repudiation, anything I may say in the course 
of the following pages against Rousseauism cannot be disagreeable to him; and, 
thirdly, because I desire to express my great regret that,in however good company, I 
should have lacked the intelligence to perceive that Mr. Spencer had previously re- 
pudiated the views attributed to him by the jand socialists. May I take this oppor- 
tunity of informing the many correspondents who usually favour me with comments 
(mostly adverse, I am sorry to say) on what I venture to write, that I have no other 
answer to give them but Pilate’s: ‘ What I have written I have written’? I have no 
energy to waste on replies to irresponsible criticism. 
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‘ought to be the condition of mankind ;* and that, having done so, 
we are bound to judge the existing state of things by that ideal. 
That assumption puts us on the ‘high priori road’ at once. 

I donot suppose that any one is inclined to doubt the usefulness of 
a political ideal as a goal towards which social conduct should strive, 
whether it can ever be completely realised or not; any more than 
any one will doubt that it is useful to have a moral ideal towards 
which personal conduct should tend, even though one may never 
reach it. Certainly, I am the last person to question this, or to 
doubt that politics is as susceptible of treatment by scientific method 
as any other field of natural knowledge.’ But it will be admitted 
that, great as are the advantages of having a political ideal, fashioned 
by an absolute rule of political conduct, it is perhaps better to do 
without one, rather than to adopt the first phantasm, bred of 
fallacious reasonings and born of the unscientific imagination, which 
presents itself. The benighted traveller, lost on a moor, who refuses 
to follow a man with a lantern is surely not to be commended. But 
suppose his hesitation arises from a well-grounded doubt as to 
whether the seeming luminary is anything but a will o’ the wisp? 
And, unless I fail egregiously in attaining my purpose, those who 
read this paper to the end will, I think, have no doubt that the 
political lantern of Rousseauism is a mere corpse candle and will 
plunge those who follow it in the deepest of anarchic bogs. 

There is another point which must be carefully borne in mind in 
any discussion of Rousseau’s doctrines; and that is the meaning 
which he attaches to the word ‘inequality.’ A hundred and fifty 
years ago, as now, political and biological philosophers found they 
were natural allies.* Rousseau is not intelligible without Buffon, 

® Compare Ancient Law :—‘ The Law of Nature confused the Past and the Present. 
Logically, it implied a state of Nature which had once been regulated by Natural Law ; 
yet the jurisconsults do not speak clearly or confidently of the existence of such a 
state’ (p. 73). ‘There are some writers on the subject who attempt to evade the 
fundamental difficulty by contending that the code of Nature exists in the future and 
is the goal to which all civil laws are moving’ (p.74). The jurisconsults conceived 
of Natural Law ‘as asystem which ought gradually to absorb Civil Laws’ (p.76). ‘Its 
functions were, in short, remedial, not revolutionary or anarchical. And this 
unfortunately is the exact point at which the modern view of a Law of Nature 
has often ceased to resemble the ancient’ (p. 77). 

7 In the course of the correspondence in the Times to which I have referred, I was 
earnestly exhorted to believe that the world of politics does not lie outside of the 
province of science. My impression is that I was trying to teach the public that great 
truth, which I had learned from Mill and Comte, thirty-five years ago ; when, if I mis- 
take not, my well-meaning monitor was more occupied with peg-tops than with 
politics. See a lecture on the ‘ Educational Value of the Natural History Sciences’ 
delivered in 1854 (Lay Sermons, p. 97). 

8 The publication of Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle began in 1749. Thus Rousseau 
was indebted to the naturalists ; on the other hand, in the case of the elder Darwin, 
who started what is now usually known as Lamarck’s hypothesis, the naturalist was 
set speculating by the ideas of the philosopher Hartley, transmitted through Priestley, 
See Zoonomia, I. sect. xxxix. p. 483 (ed. 1796). I hope some day to deal at length 
with this curious fact in scientific history. 
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with whose earlier works he was evidently acquainted, and whose 
influence in the following passage is obvious :— 

It is easy to see that we must seek the primary cause of the differences by 
which men are distinguished in these successive changes of the human constitution ; 
since it is universally admitted that they are, naturally, as equal among them- 
selves as were the animals of each species before various physical causes had 
produced, in some of them, the varieties which we observe. In fact, it is not 
conceivable that these first changes, by whatever means they were brought about, 
altered, at once and in the same way, all the individuals of a species; but some having 
become improved or deteriorated, and having acquired different qualities, good or 
bad, which were not inherent in their nature, the others remained longer in their 
original state; and such was the first source of inequality among men, which is 
more easy to prove thus, in a general way, than to assign exactly to its true 
causes. (Discours, Preface.) 


In accordance with this conception of the origin of inequality 
among men, Rousseau distinguishes, at the outset of the Discours, 
two kinds of inequality : 
the one which I term zatural, or physical, because it is established by nature, and 
which consists in the differences of age, health, bodily strength, and intellectual 
or spiritual qualities ; the other, which may be called moral, or political, because it 
depends on a sort of convention, and is established, or at least authorised, by the 
consent of mankind. This last inequality consists in the different privileges which 
some enjoy, to the prejudice of others, as being richer, more honoured, more 
powerful than they, or by making themselves obeyed by others, 


Of course the question readily suggests itself: Before drawing 
this sharp line of demarcation between natural and political in- 
equality, might it not be as well to inquire whether they are not 
intimately connected, in such a manner that the latter is essentially 
a consequence of the former? This question is indeed put by 
Rousseau himself. And, as the only answer he has to give is a piece 
of silly and insincere rhetoric about its being a question fit only for 
slaves to discuss in presence of their masters, we may fairly conclude 
that he knew well enough he dare not grapple with it. The only 
safe course for him was to go by on the other side and as far as the 
breadth of the road would permit ; and, in the rest of his writings, 
to play fast and loose with the two senses of inequality, as con- 
venience might dictate. 

With these preliminary remarks kept well in view, we may pro- 
ceed to the discussion of those fundamental theses of the ‘ Discourse’ 
and of the ‘ Social Contract’ which Rousseau calls the ‘principes du 
droit politique.’ Rousseau defines his object thus :— 

Je veux chercher si dans l’ordre civil il peut y avoir quelque régle d’administra- 
tion légitime et sire, en prenant les hommes tels qu’ils sont et les lois tels qu’elles 
peuvent étre. Je ticherai d’allier toujours dans cette recherche ce que le droit 
permet avec ce que l’intérét prescrit, afin que la justice et l’utilité ne se trouvent 
point div isées, 





® Contrat Social,livre 1**. Compare Hobbes’s dedication of Human Nature writ- 
ten in 1640 :—‘ They who have written of justice and policy in general, do all invade 
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In other words, our philosopher propounds. ‘sure,’ that is ‘ab- 
solute,’ principles which are, at once ethically and politically, suffi- 
cient rules of conduct, and that I understand to be the precise object 
of all who have followed in his track. It was said of the Genevese 
theorist, ‘ Le genre humain avait perdu ses titres; Jean-Jacques les 
a retrouvés ;’ just as his intellectual progeny declare that the nation 
ought to ‘resume’ the landed property of which it has, unfortu- 
nately, lost the title-deeds. 


We are now in a position to consider what the chief of these 
principles of the gospel according to Jean Jacques are:— 

1. All men are born free, politically equal, and good, and in the 
‘state of nature’ remain so; consequently it istheir natural right to 
be free, equal, and (presumably, their duty to be) good. 

2. All men being equal by natural right, none can have any right 
to encroach on another’s equal right. Hence no man can appropriate 
any part of the common means of subsistence—that is to say, the 
land or anything which the land produces—without the unanimous 
consent of all other men. Under any other circumstances, property 
is usurpation, or, in plain terms, robbery." 

3. Political rights, therefore, are based upon contract; the so- 
called right of conquest is no right, and property which has been ac- 
quired by force may rightly be taken away by force.!* 

I am bound to confess, at the outset, that, while quite open to con- 
viction, I incline to think that the obvious practical consequences of 
these propositions are not likely to conduce to the welfare of society, 
and that they are certain to prove as injurious to the poor as to the 
rich. Dueallowance must be made for the possible influence of such 


each other and themselves with contradictions. To reduce this doctrine to the rules 
and infallibility of reason there is no way, but, first, put such principles down for a 
foundation, as passion, not mistrusting, may not seek to displace ; and afterwards to 
build thereon the truth of cases in the law of nature (which hitherto have been built 
in the air) by degrees, till the whole have been inexpugnable.’ However, it must be 
recollected that Hobbes does not start from @ priori principles of ethics, but from 
the practical necessities of men in society. 

” Contrat Social, v. pp. 98,99. The references here given are to the volumes and 
pages of Mussay Pathay’s edition (1826). Discours, passim ; see especially p. 268. 

" Discours, pp. 257, 258-276. How many wild sermons have been preached on 
this text :—‘ Ignorez-vous qu’une multitude de vos fréres périt ou souffre du besoin de 
ce que vous avez de trop, et qu’il vous fallait un consentement exprés et unanime du 
genre humain pour vous approprier sur la subsistance commune tout ce qui alloit-au- 
dela de la vétre ?’ 

12 Discowrs, pp. 276, 280; Contrat, chap. iii.:—‘Telle fut ou dut étre’ (charm- 
ing alternative!) ‘lorigine de la société et des lois, qui donnérent de nouvelles 
entraves au foible et de nouvelles forces au riche, détruisirent sans retour la liberté 
naturelle, fixérent pour jamais la loi de la propriété et de l’inégalité, d’une adroite 
usurpation firent un droit irrévocable, et, pour le profit de quelques ambitieux, assujet- 
tirent désormais tout le genre humain au travail, A la servitude et a la misére’ 
(Discours, p. 278). Behold the quintessence of Rousseauism—method and results— 
with practical application, legible by the swiftest runner ! 
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prejudice as may flow from this opinion upon my farther conviction 
that, regarded from a purely theoretical and scientific point of view, 
they are so plainly and demonstrably false that, except for the gravity 
of their practical consequences, they would be ridiculous. 

What is the meaning of the famous phrase that ‘all men are born 
free and equal, which gallicised Americans, who were as much ‘ philo- 
sophes’ as their inherited common sense and their practical acquaint- 
ance with men and with affairs would let them be, put forth as the 
foundation of the ‘ Declaration of Independence’? I have seen a 
considerable number of new-born infants. Without wishing to speak 
of them with the least disrespect—a thing no man can do, without, 
as the proverb says, ‘fouling his own nest ’—I fail to understand 
how they can be affirmed to have any political qualities at all. How 
can it be said that these poor little mortals who have not even the 
capacity to kick to any definite end, nor indeed to do anything but 
vaguely squirm and squall, are equal politically, except as all zeros 
may be said to be equal? How can little creatures be said to be 
‘free’ of whom not one would live for four and twenty hours if it 
were not imprisoned by kindly hands and coerced into applying its 
foolish wandering mouth to the breast it could never find for itself ? 
How is the being whose brain is still too pulpy to hold an idea of any 
description to be a moral agent either good or bad? Surely it must 
be a joke, and rather a cynical one too, to talk of the political status 
of a new-born child? But we may carry our questions a step further. 
If it is mere abracadabra to speak of men being born in a state of 
political freedom and equality, thus fallaciously confusing positive 
equality—that is to say, the equality of powers—with the equality of 
impotences; in what conceivable state of society is it possible that 
men should not merely be born, but pass through childhood and still 
remain free? Has a child of fourteen been free to choose its 
language and all the connotations with which words became burdened 
in their use by generation after generation? Has it been free to 
choose the habits enforced by precept and more surely driven home 
by example? Has it been free to invent its own standard of right 
and wrong? Or rather, has it not been as much held in bondage by 
its surroundings and driven hither and thither by the scourge of 
opinion, as a veritable slave, although the fetters and the whip may 
be invisible and intangible ? 

Surely, Aristotle was much nearer the truth in this matter than 
Hobbes or Rousseau. And if the predicate ‘born slave ’ would more 
nearly agree with fact than ‘ born free,’ what is to be said about ‘ born 
equal’? Rousseau, like the sentimental rhetorician that he was, 
and half, or more than half, sham, as all sentimental rhetoricians are, 
sagaciously fought shy, as we have seen, of the question of the influ- 
ence of natural upon political equality. But those of us who do not 
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care for sentiment and do care for truth may not evade the considera- 
tion of that which is really the key of the position. If Rousseau, 
instead of letting his children go to the enfants trouvés, had taken 
the trouble to discharge a father’s duties towards them, he would 
hardly have talked so fast about men being born equal, even in a 
political sense. For, if that merely means that all new-born children 
are political zeros—it is, as we have seen, though true enough, 
nothing to the purpose; while, if it means that, in their potentiality 
of becoming factors in any social organisation—citizens in Rousseau’s 
sense—all men are born equal, it is probably the most astounding 
falsity that ever was put forth by a political speculator; and that, as 
all students of political speculation will agree, is saying a good deal 
for it. In fact, nothing is more remarkable than the wide inequality 
which children, even of the same family, exhibit, as soon as the 
mental and moral qualities begin to manifest themselves; which is 
earlier than most people fancy. Every family spontaneously becomes 
a polity. Among the children, there are some who continue to be 
‘more honoured and more powerful than the rest, and to make them- 
selves obeyed’ (sometimes, indeed, by their elders) in virtue of 
nothing but their moral and mental qualities. Here, ‘political 
inequality’ visibly dogs the heels of ‘natural’ inequality. The 
group of children becomes a political body, a civitas, with its 
rights of property, and its practical distinctions of rank and power. 
And all this comes about neither by force nor by fraud, but as the 
necessary consequence of the innate inequalities of capability. 

Thus men are certainly not born free and equal in natural 
qualities; when they are born, the predicates ‘free’ and ‘ equal’ in 
the political sense are not applicable to them ; and as they develop, 
year by year, the differences in the political potentialities with which 
they really are born, become more and more obviously converted into 
actual differences—the inequality of political faculty shows itself to 
be a necessary consequence of the inequality of natural faculty. It 
is probably true that the earliest men were nomads. But among a 
body of naked wandering savages, though there may be no verbally 
recognised distinctions of rank or office, superior strength and cun- 
ning confer authority of a more valid kind than that secured by Acts 
of Parliament ; there may be no property in things, but the witless 
man will be poverty-stricken in ideas, the clever man will be a 
capitalist in that same commodity, which in the long run buys all 
other commodities ; one will miss opportunities, the other will make 
them ; and, proclaim human equality as loudly as you like, Witless 
will serve his brother. So long as men are men and society is 
society, human equality will be a dream ; and the assumption that it 
does exist is as untrue in fact as it sets the mark of impracticability 
on every theory of what ought to be, which starts from it. 

And that last remark suggests that there is another way of re- 
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garding Rousseau’s speculations. It may be pointed out that, after 
all, whatever estimate we may form of him, the author of works 
which have made such a noise in the world could not have been a 
mere fool; and that, if, in their plain and obvious sense, the doctrines 
which he advanced are so easily upset, it is probable that he had in 
his mind something which is different from that sense. 

I am a good deal disposed to think that this is the case. There 
is much to be said in favour of the view that Rousseau, having got 
hold of a plausible hypothesis, more or less unconsciously made up a 
clothing of imaginary facts to hide its real nakedness. He was not 
the first nor the last philosopher to perform this feat. 

As soon as men began to think about political problems, it must 
have struck them that, if the main object of society was the welfare 
of its members (and until this became clear, political action could 
not have risen above the level of instinct '), there were all sorts of 
distinctions among men, and burdens laid upon them, which nowise 
contributed to that end. Even before the great leveller, Rome, 
had actually thrown down innumerable social and national party-walls, 
had absorbed all other forms of citizenship into her own, and brought 
the inhabitants of what was then known as the world under one system 
of obligations—thoughtful men were discovering that it was desir- 
able, in the interests of society, that all men should be as free as 
possible, consistently with those interests ; and that they should all be 
equally bound by the ethical and legal obligations which are essential 
to social existence. It will be observed that this conclusion is one which 
might be arrived at by observation and induction from the phenomena of 
past and present experience. My belief is that it is the conclusion which 
must be reached by those means, when they are rightly employed—and 
that, in point of fact, the doctrines of freedom and equality, so far as 
they were preached by the Stoics and others, would have had not the 
least success, if they had not been so far approved by experience and 
so far in harmony with human instincts, that the Roman jurists found 
they could work them up with effect into practical legislation. For 
the & priori arguments of the philosophers in the last century of the 


18 It is not to be forgotten that what we call rational grounds for our beliefs are 
often extremely irrational attempts to justify our instincts, I cannot doubt that 
human society existed before language or any ethical consciousness. Gregarious 
animals form polities, in which they act according to rules conducive to the welfare 
of the whole society, although, of course, it would be absurd to say that they obey 
laws in the juridical sense. The polities of the masterless dogs in Eastern cities are 
well known, And, in any street of an English town, one may observe a small dog 
chased by a bigger, who turns round the moment he has entered his own territory 
and defies the other; while, usually, after various manifestations of anger and con- 
tempt, the bigger withdraws. No doubt the small dog has had previous experience 
of the arrival of assistance under such circumstances, and the big one of the effects 
of sticks and stones and other odd missiles ; no doubt, the associations thus engrained 
are the prime source of the practical acknowledgment of ownership on both sides. 
I suspect it has been very much the same among men. 
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Republic, and the first of the Empire, stand examination no better 
than those of the philosophers in the centuries before and after the 
French Revolution. As is the fashion of speculators, they scorned to 
remain on the safe if humble ground of experience, and preferred to 
prophesy from the sublime cloudland of the & priori; so that, busied 
with deduction from their ideal ‘ought to be’ they overlooked the 
‘what has been,’ the ‘ what is,’ and the ‘ what can be.’ 

It is to them that we owe the idea of living ‘ according to nature’ ; 
which begot the idea of the ‘ state of nature’; which begot the notion 
that the ‘ state of nature’ was a reality, and that, once upon a time, 
‘all men were free and equal ’—which again begot the theory, that 
society ought to be reformed in such a manner as to bring back 
these haleyon days of freedom and equality ; which begot laissez 
faire and universal suffrage; which begot the theory so dear to 
young men of more ambition than industry, that, while every other 
trade, business, or profession requires theoretical training and practical 
skill, and would go to the dogs if those who carry them on were 
appointed by the majority of votes of people who know nothing about 
it and very little about them—the management of the affairs of 
society will be perfectly successful, if only the people who may be 
trusted to know nothing, will vote into office the people who may 
be trusted to do nothing. 

If this is the political ideal of the modern followers of Rousseau, 
I, for my part, object to strive after it, or to do anything but oppose, 
to the best of my ability, those who would fain drive us that way. 
Freedom, used foolishly, and equality, asserted in words, but every 
moment denied by the facts of nature, are things of which, as it 
seems to me, we have rather too much already. If I mistake not, 
one thing we need to learn is the necessity of limiting individual 
freedom for the general good; and another, that, although decision 
by a majority of votes may be as good a rough-and-ready way as can 
be devised to get political questions settled, yet that, theoretically, 
the despotism of a majority is as little justifiable and as dangerous as 
that of one man; and yet another, that voting power, as a means of 
giving effect to opinion, is more likely to prove a curse than a bless- 
ing to the voters, unless that opinion is the result of a sound 
judgment operating upon sound knowledge. Some experience of 
sea-life leads me to think that I should be very sorry to find myself 
on board a ship in which the voices of the cook and the loblolly boys 
counted for es much as those of the officers, upon a question of steer- 
ing, or reefing topsails; or where the ‘great heart’ of the crew was 
called upon to settle the ship’s course. And there is no sea more 
dangerous than the ocean of practical politics—none in which there 
is more need of good pilotage and ofa single, unfaltering purpose when 
the waves rise high. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, would seem to be that 
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the doctrine that all men are, in any sense, or have been, at any 
time, free and equal, is an utterly baseless fiction. Nor does the 
proposition fare much better if we modify it, so as to say that all 
men ought to be free and equal, so long as the ‘ought’ poses as a 
command of immutable morality. For, assuredly, it is not intuitively 
certain ‘that all men ought to be free and equal.’ Therefore, if it 
is to be justified at all @ priori, it must be deducible from some 
proposition which is intuitively certain ; and unfortunately none is 
forthcoming. For the proposition that men ought to be free to do 
what they please, so long as they do not infringe on the equal rights 
of other men, assumes that men have equal rights and cannot be 
used to prove that assumption. And if, instead of appealing to 
philosophy we turn to revealed religion, I am not aware that either 
Judaism or Christianity affirms the political freedom or the political 
equality of men in Rousseau’s sense. They affirm the equality of 
men before God—but that is an equality either of insignificance or 
of imperfection. 

With the demonstration that men are not all equal under what- 
ever aspect they are contemplated, and that the assumption that 
they ought to be considered equal has no sort of & priori foundation 
—however much it may, in reference to positive law, with due limita- 
tions, be justifiable by considerations of practical expediency—the 
bottom of Rousseau’s argument, from @ priori ethical assumptions to 
the denial of the right of an individual to hold private property, falls 
out. For Rousseau, with more logical consistency than some of those 
who have come after him, puts the land and its produce upon the same 
footing. ‘ Vous étes perdus si vous oubliez que les fruits sont 4 tous, 
et que la terre n’est 4 personne,’ says he. C 

From Rousseau’s point of view, this is, in fact, the only rational 
conclusion from the premisses. The attempt to draw a distinction be- 
tween land, a8 a limited commodity, and other things as unlimited, 
is an obvious fallacy. For, according to him," the total habi- 
table surface of the earth is the property of the whole human 
race incommon. Undoubtedly, the habitable and cultivable land 
amounts to a definite number of square miles, which, by no 
effort of human ingenuity, at present known or suspected, can 
be sensibly increased beyond the area of that part of the globe 
which is not covered by water; and therefore its quantity is 
limited. But if the land is limited, so is the quantity of the 
trees that, will grow on it; of the cattle that can be pastured 
on it; of the crops that can be raised from it; of the minerals that 
ean be dug from it; of the wind ; and of the water power, afforded 
by the limited streams which flow from the limited heights. And, if 
the human race were to go on increasing in number at its present 
rate, a time would come when there would not be standing ground for 

1 As to Hobbes, but on different grounds. 
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any more ; if it were not that, long before that time, they would have 
eaten up the limited quantity of food-stuffs and died like the locusts 
that have consumed everything eatable in an oasis of the desert. The 
attempt to draw a distinction between land as limited in quantity, in 
the sense, I suppose, that it is something that cannot be imported—and 
other things as unlimited, because they can be imported—has arisen 
from the fact that Rousseau’s modern followers entertain the delusion 
that, consistently with their principles, it is possible to suppose that 
a nation has right of ownership in the land it occupies. If the island 
of Great Britain is the property of the British nation, then, of course, 
it is true that they cannot have more than somewhere about 90,000 
square miles of land, while the quantity of other things they 
can import is (for the present, at any rate), practically, if not strictly, 
unlimited. But how is the assumption that the Britons own Britain, 
to be reconciled with the great dictum of Rousseau, that a man 
cannot rightfully appropriate any part of this limited commodity, 
land, without the unanimous consent of all his fellow men? My 
strong impression is that if a parti-coloured plébiscite of Europeans, 
Chinese, Hindoos, Negroes, Red Indians, Maoris, and all the other 
inhabitants of the terrestrial globe were to decree us to be usurpers, 
not a soul would budge ; and that, if it came to fighting, Mr. Morley’s 
late ‘ hecklers’ might be safely depended upon to hold their native 


soil against all intruders, and in the teeth of the most absolute of 
ethical politicians, even though he should prove from Rousseau, 


Exceedingly well 
That such conduct was quite atrocious. 


Rousseau’s first and second great doctrines having thus collapsed, 
what is to be said to the third ? 

Of course, if there are no rights of property but those based on 
contract, conquest, that is to say, taking possession by force, of itself 
can confer noright. But, as the doctrine that there are no rights of 
property but those based on the consent of the whole human race—that 
is, that A. B. cannot own anything unless the whole of mankind form- 
ally signify their assent to his ownership—turns out to be more than 
doubtful in theory and decidedly inconvenient in practice, we may 
inquire if there is any better reason for the assertion that force can 
confer no right of ownership. Suppose that, in the old seafaring days, 
a pirate attacked an East Indiaman—got soundly beaten and had to 
surrender. When the pirates had walked the plank or been hanged, 
had the captain and crew of the East Indiaman no right of property 
in the prize—I am not speaking of mere legal right, but ethically ? 
But if they had, what is‘ the difference when nations attack one 
another; when there is no way out of their quarrel but the appeal to 
force, and the one that gets the better seizes more or less of the 
other’s territory and demands it as the price of peace? In the latter 
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case, in fact, we have a contract, a price paid for an article—to wit 
peace—delivered, anc certain lands taken in exchange; and there 
can be no question that the buyer’s title is based on contract. Even 
in the former alternative, I see little difference. When they declared 
war, the parties knew very well that they referred their case to the 
arbitrament of force; and if contracts are eternally valid, they are 
fully bound to abide by the decision of the arbitrator whom they have 
elected to obey. Therefore, even on Hobbes’s or Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples, it is not by any means clear to my mind that force, or rather 
the state of express or tacit contract which follows upon force suc- 
cessfully applied, may not be plausibly considered to confer ownership. 

But if the question is argued, as I think it ought to be, on 
empirical grounds—if the real question is not one of imagined & priori 
principle, but of practical expediency—of the conduct which con- 
duces most to human welfare—then it appears to me that there is 
much to be said for the opinion that force effectually and 
thoroughly used, so as to render further opposition hopeless, 
establishes an ownership which should be recognised as soon as 
possible. I am greatly disposed to think, that when ownership esta- 
blished by force has endured for many generations, and all sorts of 
contracts have been entered into on the faith of such ownership, the 
attempt to disturb it is very much to be deprecated on all grounds. 
For the welfare of society, as for that of individual men, it is surely 
essential that there should be a statute of limitations in respect of the 
consequences of wrong-doing. As there is nothing more fatal to 
nobility of personal character than the nursing of the feeling of 
revenge—nothing that more clearly indicates a barbarous state of 
society than the carrying on of a vendetta, generation after genera- 
tion, so I take it to be a plain maxim of that political ethic which 
does not profess to have any greater authority than agreeableness to 
good feeling and good sense can confer, that the evil deeds of former 
generations—especially if they were in accordance with the practices 
of a less advanced civilisation, and had the sanction of a less refined 
morality—should, as speedily as possible, be forgotten and buried 
under better things. 

‘ Musst immer thun wie neu geboren’ is the best of all maxims 
for the guidance of the life of States, no less than of individuals. 
However, I express what I personally think, in all humility, in the 
face of the too patent fact, that there are persons of light and leading— 
with a political authority to which I can make not the remotest pre- 
tension, and with a weight of political responsibility which I rejoice 
to think can never:rest on my shoulders—who by ro means share 
my opinion, but who, on the contrary, deem it right to fan the 
sparks of revenge which linger among the embers of ancient discords ; 


48 Submission to the Revolution of 1688 by Jacobites could be advocated ethically 
on no other ground, though all sorts of pretexts were invented to disguise the fact. 
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and to stand between the dead past and the living present, not with 
the healing purpose of the Jewish leader, but rather to intensify the 
plague of political strife, and hold aloft the brazen image of the 
father’s wrongs, lest the children might perchance forget and forgive. 


However, the question whether the fact that property in land was 
originally acquired by force invalidates all subsequent dealings in 
that property so completely, that no lapse of time, no formal legali- 
sation, no passing from hand to hand by free contract through an 
endless series of owners, can extinguish the right of the nation to 
take it away by force from the latest proprietor, has rather an 
academic than a practical interest, so long as the evidence that 
landed ownership did so arise is wanting. Potent an organon as the 
& priori method may be, its employment in the region of history 
has rarely been found to yield satisfactory results; and, in this par- 
ticular case, the confident assertions that land was originally held in 
common by the whole nation, and that it has been converted into 
severalty by force, as the outcome of the military spirit rather than 
by the consent, or contract, characteristic of industrialism, are sin- 
gularly ill-founded. 

Let us see what genuine history has to say to these assertions. 
Perhaps it might have been pardonable in Rousseau to propound such 
a statement as that the primitive landowner was either a robber or a 
cheat ; but, in the course of the century and a half which has elapsed 
since he wrote, and especially in that of the last fifty years, an im- 
mense amount of information on the subject of ancient land-tenure 
has come to light; so that it is no longer pardonable, in any one, 
to content himself with Rousseau’s ignorance. Even a superficial 
glance over the results of modern investigations into anthropology, 
archeology, ancient law and ancient religion, suffices to show that 
there is not a particle of evidence that men ever existed in 
Rousseau’s state of nature, and that there are very strong reasons for 
thinking that they never could have done so, and never will do so. 

It is, at the least, highly probable that the nomadic preceded 
any other social state; and, as the needs of a wandering hunter’s or 
pastor’s life are far more simple than any other, it follows that the 
inequalities of condition must be less obvious among nomads than 
among settled people. Men who have no costume at all, for example, 
cannot besaid to be unequally clothed ; they are, doubtless, more equal 
than men some of whom are well clothed and others in rags, though the 
equality is of the negative sort. But it is a profound mistake to ima- 
gine that, in the nomadic condition, any more than in any other which 
has yet been observed, men are either ‘ free’ or ‘ equal’ in Rousseau’s 
sense. I can call to mind no nomadic nation in which women are on 
an equality with men; nor any in which young men are on the 
same footing as old men; nor any in which family groups, bound to- 
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gether by blood ties, by their mutual responsibility for bloodshed 
and by common worship, do not constitute corporate political units, 
in the sense of the city * of the Greeks and Romans. A ‘state of 
nature’ in which noble and peaceful, but nude and propertyless, 
savages sit in solitary meditation under trees, unless they are dining 
or amusing themselves in other ways, without cares or responsibilities 
ofany sort, is simply another figment of the unscientific imagination. 
The only uncivilised men of whom anything is really known are ham- 
pered by superstitions and enslaved by conventions, as strange as 
those of the most artificial societies, to an almost incredible degree. 
Furthermore, I think it may be said with much confidence that the 
primitive ‘ landgrabber ’ did not either force or cheat his co-proprie- 
tors into letting him fence in a bit of the land which hitherto was 
the property of all. 

The truth is we do not know, and, probably, never shall know com- 
pletely, the nature of all the various processes by which the ownership 
of land was originally brought about. But there is excellent ground 
for sundry probable conclusions " in the fact that almost all parts of 
‘the world, and almost all nations, have yielded ¢ idence that, in the 
earliest settled condition we can get at, land was held as private or 
several property, and not as the property of the public, or general 
body of the nation. Now private or several property may be held in 
one of two ways. The ownership may be vested in a single in- 
dividual person, in the ordinary sense of that word; or it may be 
vested in two or more individuals forming a corporation or legal 
person ; that is to say, an entity which has all the duties and respon- 
sibilities of an individual person, but is composed of two or more 
individuals. It is obvious that all the arguments which Rousseau 
uses against individual landownership apply to corporate landowner- 
ship. If the rights of A, B, and C are individually nil, you cannot 
make any more of your 0 by multiplying it by 3. (A B C)—the cor- 
poration—must be an usurper if A, B, and C taken each by himself is 
so. Moreover, I think I may take it for granted that those who desire 
to make the State universal landowner, would eject a corporation 
from its estates with even less hesitation than they would expel an 
individual. 

The particular method of early landholding of which we have 
the most widespread traces is that in which each of a great number 
of moderate-sized portions of the whole territory occupied by a nation 


6 T may remind the reader that, in their original senses, réAis and civitas mean, 
not an aggregation of houses, but a corporation. In this sense, the City of London 
is formed by the freemen of the City, with their Common Councillors, Aldermen, and 
Lord Mayor. 

1” For the difficulties which attach to the establishment of such probable conclu- 
sions, see the remarkable work of M. Fustel de Coulanges—Recherches sur quelques 
probléemes ad’ Histoire: Les Germains. 

Vou. XXVII.—No. 155. 
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is held in complete and inalienable ownership” by the males of a 
family, or of a small number of actual or supposed kindred families, 
mutually responsible in blood feuds, and worshipping the same God 
or Gods. No female had any share in the ownership of the land. If she 
married outside the community she might take a share of the move- 
ables ; and, as a rule, she went to her husband’s community. If, 
however, the community was short of hands, the husband might be 
taken into it, and then he acquired all the rights and responsibilities 
of the other members. Children born in the community became full 
members: of it by domicile, so to speak, not by heredity from their 
parents. This primitive ‘city’ was lodged in one or more dwellings, 
each usually standing in a patch of inclosed ground ; of arable land 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the dwellings ; while pasture and 
uncleared forest land lay outside all. Each commune was as jealous 
of its rights of ownership as the touchiest of squires; but, so long 
as the population was as scanty in proportion to the occupied terri- 
tory, as was usually the case in ancient times, the communities got 
along pretty peaceably with one another. Any notion that all the 
communities which made up the nation had a sort.of corporate over- 
lordship over any one, still more that all the rest of the world had any 
right to complain of their ‘appropriation of the means of subsist- 
ence,’ most assuredly never entered the heads of our forefathers. 
But, alongside this corporate several ownership, there is strong 
ground for the belief that individual ownership was recognised, to a 
certain extent, even in these early times. The inclosure around each 
dwelling was understood to belong to the family inhabiting the dwell- 
ing ; and, for all practical purposes, must have been as much owned by 
the head of it as a modern entailed estate is owned by the possessor 
for the time being. Moreover, if any member of the community 
chose to go outside and clear and cultivate some of the waste, the 
reclaimed land was thenceforth recognised as his, that is to say, the 
right of ownership, in virtue of labour spent, was admitted.'® 

Thus it is obvious that, though the early landholders were, toa great 
extent, collective owners, the imaginary rights of mankind to uni- 
versal landownership, or even of that of the nation at large to the 
whole territory occupied, were utterly ignored; that, so far from 
several ownership being the result of force or fraud, it was the system 
established with universal assent; and that, from the first, in all 
probability, individual rights of property, under certain conditions, 
were fully recognised and respected. Rousseau was, therefore, correct 
in suspecting that his ‘state of nature’ had never existed—it never 
did, nor anything like it. But it may be said, supposing that all 
this is true, and supposing that the doctrine that Englishmen have 

18 Inalienable, that is, without the consent of the whole owning community. 


1° Rousseau himself not only admits, but insists on the validity of this claim in the 
Contrat Social, liv. i. chap. ix. 
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no right to their appropriation of English soil is nonsense; it must, 
nevertheless, be admitted that, at one time, the great body of the 
nation, consisting of these numerous landowning corporations, com- 
posed of comparatively poor men, did own the land. And it must 
also be admitted that now they do not; but that the land is in the 
hands of a relatively small number of actually or comparatively rich 
proprietors, who constitute perhaps not one per cent. of the population. 
What is this but the result of robbery and cheating? The descend- 
ants of the robbers and cut-throat soldiers who came over with 
William of Normandy, have been true to their military instincts, 
and have ‘ conveyed ’ the property of the primitive corporations into 
their own possession. No doubt, that is history made easy; but here, 
once more, fact and & priori speculations cannot be made to fit. 

Let us look at the case dispassionately, and by the light of real 
history. No doubt, the early system of land tenure by collective 
several ownership was excellently adapted to the circumstances in 
which mankind found themselves. If it had not been so, it would 
not have endured so long, nor would it have been adopted by all 
sorts of different races—from the ancient Irish to the Hindoos, and 
from the Russians to the Kaffirs and Japanese. These circumstances 
were in the main as follows: that there was plenty of land unoccu- 
pied; that population was very scanty and increased ‘slowly; that 
wants were simple; that people were content to go on living in 
the same way, generation after generation ; that there was no com- 
merce worth speaking of; that manufactures were really that which 
they are etymologically—things made by the hands; and that there 
was no need of capital in the shape of money. Moreover, with such 
methods of warfare as then existed, the system was good for defence, 
and not bad for offence. 

Yet, even if left to itself, to develop undisturbedly, without the 
intrusion of force, fraud, or militarism in any shape, the communal 
system, like the individual-owner system or the State-owner system, 
or any other system that the wit of man has yet devised, would 
sooner or later have had to face the everlasting agrarian difficulty. 
And the more the communities enjoyed general health, peace, and 
plenty, the sooner would the pressure of population upon the means 
of support make itself felt. The difficulty paraded by the opponents 
of individual ownership, that, by the extension of the private appro- 
priation of the means of subsistence, the time would arrive when 
men would come into the world for whom there was no place, must 
needs make its appearance under any system, unless mankind are 
prevented from multiplying indefinitely. For, even if the habitable 
land is the property of the whole human race, the multiplication of 
that race must, as we have seen, sooner or later, bring its numbers 
up to the maximum which the produce can support; and then the 
interesting problem in casuistry, which even absolute political ethics 

c2 
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may find puzzling, will arise: Are we, who can just exist, bound to 
admit the new-comers who will simply starve themselves and us? 
If the rule that any one may exercise his freedom only so far as 
he does not interfere with the freedom of others is all-sufficient, it is 
clear that the new-comers will have no rights to exist at all, inas- 
much as they will interfere most seriously with the freedom of their 
predecessors. The population question is the real riddle of the 
sphinx, to which no political Gédipus has as yet found the answer. 
In view of the ravages of the terrible monster over-multiplication, 
all other riddles sink into insignificance. 

But to return to the question of the manner in which individual 
several ownership has, in our own and some other countries, super- 
seded communal several ownership. There is an exceedingly in- 
structive chapter in M. de Laveleye’s well-known work on ‘ Primitive 
Property,’ entitled ‘The Origin of Inequality in Landed Property.’ 
And I select M. de Laveleye as a witness the more willingly, because 
he draws very different conclusions from the facts he so carefully 
adduces to those which they appear to me to support. 

After enumerating various countries in which, as M. de Laveleye 
thinks, inequality and an aristocracy were the result of conquest, he 
asks very pertinently— 

But how were they developed in such countries as Germany, which know 
nothing of conquerors coming to create a privileged caste above a vanquished and 
enslaved population? Originally we see in Germany associations of free and inde- 
pendent peasants like the inhabitants of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden at the 
present day. At the close of the middle ages we find, in the same country, a 


feudal aristocracy resting more heavily on the soil, and a rustic population more 
completely enslaved than in England, Italy, or France (p. 222). 


The author proceeds to answer the question which he propounds 
by showing, in the first place, that the admission of the right of 
individuals and their heirs to the land they had reclaimed, which was 
so general, if not universal, created hereditary individual property 
alongside the communal property, so that private estates arose in 
the waste between the sparse communal estates, Now, it was not 
every family or member of a community that was enterprising enough 
to go out and clear waste lands, or that had the courage to defend 
its possessions when once obtained. The originally small size of the 
domains thus acquired, and the strong stimulus of personal interest, 
led to the introduction of better methods of cultivation than those 
traditional in the communes. And, finally, as the private owner got 
little or no benefit from the community, he was exempted from the 
charges and corvées laid upon its members. The result, as may be 
imagined, was that the private proprietors, aided by serf-labour, pro- 
spered more than the communities cultivated by their free members, 
seriously hampered them by occupying fresh waste lands, yielded 
more produce, and furnished wealth, which, with the help of the 
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majorat system, remained concentrated in the hands of owners who, 
in virtue of their possessions, could maintain retainers; while, freed 
from the need to labour, they could occupy themselves with war 
and the chase, and, as nobles, attend the sovereign. On the other 
hand, their brethren, left behind in the communes, had little chance 
of growing individually rich or powerful, and had to give themselves 
up to agricultural toil. The Bishop of Oxford, in his well-known 
Constitutional History of England (vol. i., p. 51), puts the case, as 
his wont is, concisely and precisely : ‘ As the population increased, and 
agriculture itself improved, the mark system must have been super- 
seded everywhere.’ No doubt, when the nobles had once established 
themselves, they often added force and fraud to their other means of 
enlarging their borders. But, to begin with, the inequality was 
the result, not of militarism, but of industrialism. Clearing a piece 
of land for the purpose of cultivating it and reaping the crops for 
one’s own advantage is surely an industrial operation, if ever there 
was one. 

Secondly, M. de Laveleye points out that the Church was a great 
devourer of commune lands :— 

‘ We know that a member of the commune could only dispose of 
his share with the consent of his associates, who had a right of re- 
sumption ; but this right could not be exercised against the Church. 
Accordingly, in these days of religious fervour, the faithful frequently 
left to the Church all that they possessed, not only their house and its 
inclosure, but the undivided share in the mark attached to it’ 
(p. 225). Thus an abbot, or a bishop, became co-proprietor with the 
peasants of a commune; and, with such a cuckoo in the nest, one can 
conceive that the hedge-sparrows might have a bad time. ‘ Already 
by the end of the ninth century one third of the whole. soil of Gaul 
belonged to the clergy’ (p. 225). But, if the men who left their 
property to the Church believed that they got their quid pro quo 
in the shape of masses for their souls, as they certainly did; and if 
the Churchmen believed as sincerely (and they certainly did) that 
they gave valuable consideration for the property left them, where 
does fraud come in? Is it not again a truly industrial operation ? 
Indeed, a keen-witted and eminent Scotch judge once called a huge 
bequest to a Church ‘fire insurance,’ so emphatically commercial 
did the transaction appear to him. 

Thirdly, personal several property was carved out of the corporate 
communal property in another fashion, to which no objection can be 
taken by industrialism. Plots of arable land were granted to 
members of the commune who were skilled artificers, as a salary for 
their services. The craft transmitting itself from father to son, the 
land went with it and grew into an hereditary benefice. 

Fourthly, Sir Henry Maine * has proved in a very striking manner, 

* See Harly History of Institutions, especially Lecture vi. 
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from the collection of the Brehon Laws of ancient Ireland, how the 
original communal landownership of the sept, with the allotment of 
an extra allowance of pasture to the chief, as the honorarium for his 
services of all kinds, became modified, in consequence of the power 
of keeping more cattle than the rest of the sept, thus conferred on 
the chief. He became a lender of cattle at a high rate of interest to his 
more needy sept-fellows, who when they borrowed became bound to do 
him service in other ways and lost status by falling into the position of 
his debtors. Hence the chief gradually acquired the characteristics 
of what naturalists have called ‘synthetic’ and ‘ prophetic’ types, 
combining the features of the modern gombeen-man with those 
of the modern rack-renting landlord, who is commonly supposed to 
be a purely imported Norman or Saxon product, saturated with the 
very spirit of industrialism—namely, the determination to get the 
highest price for an article which is to be had. Asa fact, the con- 
dition of the native Irish, under their own chiefs, was as bad in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time as it has ever been since. Again, the status 
of the original commoners of the sept was steadily altered for the 
worse by the privilege which the chief possessed, and of which he 
freely availed himself, of settling on the waste land of the commune 
such broken vagabonds of other tribes as sought his patronage and 
protection, and who became absolutely dependent upon him. Thus, 
without war and without any necessity for force or fraud (though 
doubtless there was an adventitious abundance of both), the communal 
system was bound to go to pieces, and to be replaced by individual 
ownership, in consequence of the operation of purely industrial causes. 
That is to say, in consequence of the many commercial advantages 
of individual ownership over communal ownership; which became 
more and more marked exactly in proportion as territory became 
more fully occupied, security of possession increased, and the chances 
of the success of individual enterprise and skill as against routine, 
in an industrial occupation, became greater and greater. 

The notion that all individual ownership of land is the result of 
force and fraud appears to me to be on a level with the peculiarly 
short-sighted prejudice that all religions are the results of sacerdotal 
cunning and imposture. As religions are the inevitable products 
of the human mind, which generates the priest and the prophet 
as much as it generates the faithful; so the inequality of individual 
ownership has grown out of the relative equality of communal owner- 
ship in virtue of those natural inequalities of men, which, if 
unimpeded by circumstances, cannot fail to give rise quietly and 
peaceably to corresponding political inequalities. 


The task I have set myself is completed, as faras it can be within 
reasonable limits. I trust that those who have taken the trouble to 
follow the argument, will agree with me that the gospel of Jean 
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Jacques, in its relation to property, is a very sorry affair—that it is 
the product of an untrustworthy method, applied to assumptions 
which are devoid of foundation in fact ; and that nothing can be more 
profoundly true than the saying of the great and truly philosophical 
English jurist, whose recent death we all deplore, that speculations 
of this sort are rooted in ‘impatience of experience, and the prefer- 
ence of @ priori to all other methods of reasoning.’ 

Almost all the multitudinous causes which concurred in bringing 
about the French Revolution are happily absent in this country ; and 
I have not the slightest fear that the preaching of any amount of 
political fallacy will involve us in evils of the magnitude of those 
which accompanied that great drama. But, seeing how great and 
manifold are the inevitable sufferings of men; how profoundly im- 
portant it is that all should give their best will and devote their best 
intelligence to the alleviation of those sufferings which can be 
diminished, by seeking out, and, as far as lies within human 
power, removing their causes; it is surely lamentable that they 
should be drawn away by speculative chimeras from the attempt to 
find that narrow path which for nations, as for individual men, is the 
sole road to permanent wellbeing. 

T. H. Hux.ey. 
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THE GERMAN DAILY PRESS. 


I. 


Some time ago I was invited by the editor of this Review to give an 
account of the state of the German Press, and, after due consideration, 
I cannot find it in my heart to refuse the request. For although, in 
the present state of Europe, bristling as it does with arms, it must 
seem more than ever a Utopian idea to talk of attempts to bring 
nations into greater harmony with each other, and although, with 
this in view, I could never make up my mind to join any Peace 
League, however honourable, yet it appears to me that, of all such 
attempts, the least useless is that which endeavours to give the 
readers of one nation a just idea of the conditions of another. I 
believe that most men gain on nearer acquaintance, and in a still 
higher degree is this the case with nations, not only because they 
are more difficult to comprehend, but because those who should 
comprehend them—namely, the many-headed general public, which 
goes under the name of Nations—have such remarkably thick heads. 
The very first condition for the arrival at such a comprehension is, 
of course, a mutual undei:tauding of the modes of expression com- 
monly employed—I do not mean the understanding of idioms, 
because that is a purely mechanical exercise. In the present day 
more than ever before nations talk with one another through their 
periodical press. Formerly this was the affair of diplomatists, and 
when their Latin gave out they took to the cannon. Even this 
latter mode of argument has been to a great extent seized on by the 
press. The cannon which thundered in 1870 were loaded by the 
Parisian journalists, and it is to be feared that the bombs which the 
Panslavist writers are employed in filling from year’s end to year’s 
end in the leading articles written at Moscow or St. Petersburg will, 
sooner or later, explode into actual conflagration. 

When laments are made about the mischief resulting from the 
mutual bad feeling caused by the press of another country, I have 
often heard it said by way of defence, * But these journalists are not 
the nation ; they are only a handful of irresponsible people who live 
on sensation.’ A bad answer, truly. Solong as states have existed, 
their peoples have been responsible for their government. Quidquid 
delirant reges is an Employers’ Liability Act that is written in the 


/ 
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Book of Fate, and, however unjust it may be in individual cases, it 
will never admit of much alteration. You may tell us ten times 
over that your ministers are scoundrels or blockheads, who owe their 
elevation to chance, and are disowned by the majority of the nation: 
if you attack us at the command of your ministers, we must fly to 
arms. The French were very indignant at the Germans for not re- 
tiring in quiet contentment to their hearths and homes after the 
battle of Sedan, when that bad Napoleon, who was alone to blame for 
everything, had received the due reward of his deeds. But the nation 
had to suffer for having allowed him to act as he did, not to men- 
tion the fact that they would certainly have emphatically claimed as 
their right a share in his victories, had he gained any. Therefore, to all 
kind invitations to join Peace Leagues or to attend Peace Congresses, 
I invariably reply: ‘ All that we, the governed, discuss among our- 
selves is a mere waste of breath. The only thing that will have any 
practical effect in rooting out the existing frantic international hatred 
is, that each nation should strive to provide itself with a rational 
government at home, and until this is accomplished the tenderest 
declarations of affection which the chosen spirits of one nation ex- 
change with the chosen spirits of another are so much labour in vain, 
and they will neither hinder disaster nor heal the mischief already 
done.’ But nowadays, as is well known, the press is a part of the 
government, even in more or less despotically governed countries, 
and all that has been said above fits it as closely as it does rulers 
and statesmen. It would not, indeed, be right to assert that every 
nation had the government it deserved; one might as well say that 
a child that had come into the world with a club foot had not 
deserved to have two perfect extremities. But so long as we cannot 
avoid punishing thieves and murderers without regard to the accep- 
tance or denial by philosophers of the theory of free will, so long will 
nations remain as responsible for the faults and sins of their press 
as for those of their rulers, and when they seek to escape from the con- 
sequences of these faults and sins, we must answer: ‘ Provide your- 
selves with a better press, or endure in silence the punishment for its 
misdeeds.’ 

But you will now ask, ‘ If this is the case, if, in face of this fatality 
of action, our information about your press, or your information 
about ours, is powerless to help, what is the use of talking about it ? 
How will it aid us to know that all that has been done to rouse our 
mutual indignation was not intentional, but must be laid to the 
charge of certain misunderstandings and delusions?’ My answer to 
that is as follows. The press of our country derives no small portion 
of the authority and influence which it exercises over its own 
countrymen from the value set on it abroad, and its home importance 
shows its practical working by reacting on the nervous system of the 
foreign press. I have remarked that those organs who regard it as 
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their most meritorious task to set their neighbours by the ears make 
it their business to hunt up in foreign newspapers such remarks as 
are calculated to make bad blood at home, and, while they consciously 
or unconsciously keep their readers in the dark as to the obscurity 
or worthlessness of their sources of information, they do their best 
to accentuate all international misunderstandings and ill-humours. 
It has frequently happened to me to be called to account by 
foreigners for a writing or a newspaper article as if it were a mani- 
festation of German opinion, which no reasonable being in the 
Empire knew anything about, much less had taken any notice of. 
Some rag-picker or other had pulled the notice in question out of the 
gutter, and set it up before the eyes of foreign countries in fiery 
letters visible from afar. And the like happens to us also, and 
hundreds of pens labour all the year round to spread filth like this. 

Here, perhaps, a little may be done—a little, I say, not great 
things; for great things are never done; they come one knows not 
how, and are therefore irresistible. 


II. 


To describe the status of the press of any country is to describe 
its political statusalso. This needs no explanation. Whatever, there- 
fore, is said on this subject must receive its stamp from the general 


political development and physiognomy of the country. Germany 
differs from the other civilised countries of the West in the circum- 
stance that it has only attained to an imperfect state of unity and 
liberty, that it has only lately got rid of its patriarchal, monarchical 
form of government, and that it owes the modest portion of unity which 
up to the present has fallen to its share, not to victorious internal re- 
volutions, but to the reaction of external contests fought on inter- 
national battle-fields, which induced the hereditary rulers to consent 
to the limitation of their powers more from opportunistic reasons than 
from fear of irresistible struggles for freedom. That this threefold 
cause is still active is shown by the fact that public opinion, in pro- 
portion to the power of the state, is considerably weaker in Germany 
than in those other countries. The press is indeed here, as every- 
where, a great power; but it isso here, as everywhere, only in the hand 
of the powerful, and as public opinion, as opposed to the power of the 
state, has not yet attained in any high degree to a consciousness of 
its importance, so the German Press has, up to the present time, 
shown itself to be a strong weapon in the hands of the government 
rather than in those of any opposition party. The energy of opposi- 
tion displayed by the Roman Catholic Church and by Social Demo- 
eracy did not proceed from the power of their press, but from the 
ease with which the servants of the Church and the leaders of the 
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workmen were able personally to make propaganda among those 
around them. It is the same with the press as it is with the Parlia- 
ment, and, as credit depends entirely on actual strength, so the credit 
of the press, like that of the Parliament, is much less in Germany 
than in the other great Western states. Here, as in all following 
considerations, I pass over in silence the question as to the gain or 
loss occasioned by such a state of things, because we are only con- 
cerned with the representation of facts and not with their valuation. 

The weakness of independent national consciousness contributes 
as much as the multiplicity of the centres of public life to the en- 
feebling of public opinion and the organs that should express it. 
Even if Germany possessed real unity like Italy, the Regionalism 
which, until quite lately, pervaded everything, would still maintain 
its right. It maintains it, even in Italy, very strongly, although 
Rome, as a capital, is much nearer to the hearts of all Italians than 
Berlin is to the hearts of many Germans. It is, therefore, a recog- 
nised fact that the Berlin press exercises no predominant influence 
over the German public at large either morally or politically. If 
certain organs with specially noteworthy information make their way 
through the whole of Germany, it is not because they appear in 
Berlin, but because they are notoriously the mouthpiece of the govern- 
ment, and of a government with such an interesting personality at its 
head, that allits movements are followed with the greatest attention 
not only by Germany, but also by the rest of the world. When that in- 
teresting personality is no longer there, the organs made use of by him 
will most probably fall under the universal law of regional limits. One 
can see this pretty well from the fact that organs which do not appear 
in Berlin, but which also serve as heralds to the ruling personality, have 
extended the circle of their radiance. But, apart from this, the 
regionalism which existed in the press before the erection of the 
German Empire still maintains its ground, and those newspapers 
which formerly guided the public opinion of its outer limits have 
not lost any of their authority. The Berlin newspapers have gained 
nothing, at least nothing that can be compared with the way in which 
the great London journals represent the voice of the country to Great 
Britain, her colonies, and the whole world. I say nothing of Paris, 
because Paris, as the great absorbing central organ of France, does 
not present a state of things desirable for imitation. With the 
exception, then, of the well-known organs of the eminent ruling 
personality, there does not exist in Germany a single newspaper of 
which one could say that the information contained in it would be 
likely to come under the notice of a large proportion of those who 
would be specially interested in the matter under discussion. Here 
and there something particularly noteworthy may be quoted from a 
Berlin newspaper by another; but that happens also to journals 
published in Hamburg, Frankfort, or Magdeburg, and is of very little 
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account compared with the influence of the great organs of other 
capitals, which are aware that their spirit and their thoughts will 
penetrate the minds ot the country at large, because they are read 
everywhere, and that their ideas are sure to come on Change in the 
market of public life. A newspaper not published in Germany at all, 
like the Vienna Neue freie Presse, can boast of a large and devoted 
circle of readers such as few native journals possess. It is just this 
extramural position which procures for it a wide circulation entirely 
independent of regional iimits, and the vivacious tone it derives from 
its Viennese atmosphere exactly suits the taste of a certain circle of 
readers, who seldom find in the productions of German publicists an 
opportunity for indulging their liking for refinement in style and 
contents. It is true that there are in Berlin several non-government 
organs that possess adherents all over the Empire ; but, although they 
had their seat in Berlin even before it became the capital of the 
Empire, they do not owe their numerous clientéle to this, but to the 
circumstance that they are the recognised organs of a party that is 
closely united by ties, in most cases of a confessional nature, and its 
members are in a measure bound to bend their ear to the mouth- 
piece of their party. But everything that merely contributes to a 
free and untrammelled exercise of the mind dies almost at the boun- 
daries of Berlin. There is a certain number of journals in Berlin that 
are abundantly furnished with all necessary intellectual and financial 
intelligence, but the population of the provinces only accidentally 
learn now and then something of their contents, and have no idea to 
what party they belong, and yet the inhabitants of the capital derive 
their mental sustenance from them, and imagine themselves to be in 
full communion of ideas with all the rest of their fellow-countrymen. 
Now and then some enterprising newspaper owner manages to break 
through the charmed circle by employing a highly perfectioned ap- 
paratus of industrial propagation ; but these are rare exceptions, and 
depend entirely on the individuality of the persons concerned in 
them; and even brilliant successes do not lead to the certain result 
of binding the circle of readers into one great community of thought 
all over the country. 

One can well imagine how the sum total of all these conditions 
reacts on the profession of journalism. Talent is not wanting, and the 
information necessary to the work is probably more generally diffused 
in Germany than in any other country in the world. I believe I am not 
exaggerating if I say that there lie hidden among the editors of news- 
papers, as among many other classes of society in Germany, notably the 
teacher class, greater stores of historical and geographical knowledge 
than could be found in those of England and France put together. In 
the quiet times between the wars of the first Empire and the year 
1866 (the short episode of 1848 excepted), a certain kind of learned 
journalism was a much more satisfactory career than it is at present, 
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because a widely extended and superior class of readers was then as 
much attracted by learning in the columns of the daily papers as by 
politics, perhaps even more so.! In those days, the Allgemeine 
Zeitung (which Schiller helped to start), published in a Bavarian pro- 
vincial town by Von Cotta, the renowned firm for publishing German 
classical works, was able to extend its circulation throughout all the 
German Federal States—Austria included—and thence throughout 
the whole cultivated world. Its editors and contributors attained a 
literary renown. ‘Traces of those past glories still exist, but they are 
only beaux restes. The tumult of party politics has drowned all 
this, and forced all literary work of the higher kind into the net of 
Regionalism. It is nolonger permitted to journalists to satisfy either 
their literary ambition or their desire for a widely extended sphere 
of influence, and those few who succeed in making themselves 
generally known, because they act as thunderers in the service of 
Olympus, are, with rare exceptions, of an inferior quality ; for Olympus 
follows in great things as in small the maxim of the first Napoleon, 
that his assistants needed no intelligence, because he had enough for 
all, and theirs might make them unreliable. There exist both in and 
out of Berlin clever and learned men, who, for a generation past, have 
been writing for the press without their names having become known 
beyond the circle of the initiated. One of the greatest pleasures 
connected with this profession in other great countries, and, in fact, 
its real raison Wétre, is entirely wanting here, and a certain peevish 
spirit which manifests itself in the German Press is probably ac- 
counted for by this cireumstance. It very seldom happens that a 
journalist attains a high political position—indeed old bureaucratic 
and aristocratic traditions would bar his way to that—but even a 
transition to a parliamentary career is rarer here than elsewhere. 

In connection with these circumstances stands the fact, that our 
great newspapers are only in very exceptional’ cases the organs of 
particular parliamentary parties. They will perhaps patronise one of 
them at some special time, but they would regard it as lowering to 
their dignity to be charged with serving any party. There exists a 
sort of mutual jealousy. It continually happens that the editors 
of a newspaper protest against being considered to stand in the 
service of a certain party, or that a party will protest against the sup- 
position that it is represented by a certain newspaper. German 
individualism, and the extreme improbability of being able to pass 
from a liberal career into the political hierarchy, tend here, as in 
many other situations, to dissipate forces and weaken all satisfaction 
in work. I think I have already remarked that German correspon- 
dents in foreign countries write their reports with more knowledge of 

1 The old so-called Vossische Zeitung in Berlin has, after the title which it has 


borne ever since it was first started, the words Von Staats- und Gelehrten-Sachen (on 
state and literary affairs). 
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their business than their other colleagues; but they mostly see the 
events they describe through sad-coloured spectacles. 

The insufficiency of the German Press resulting from the condi- 
tions above described is made up for to a certain extent by the 
publicity of the Parliament, more especially of the Reichstag. What- 
ever is spoken there penetrates into every corner of the Empire, 
though occasionally in a somewhat mutilated form, and this alone is 
a sufficient reason for the existence of the Reichstag, though it pos- 
sesses less authority than any other house of popular representatives. 
It is the only place where a man, even though he is not on the side 
of the government, may be quite certain of gaining a hearing. It 
supplies the place of a central press, and its functions are the more 
important because it has full liberty of speech—a benefit which, as is 
well known, is nowadays only permitted to the press within very 
restricted limits. In this, as in so many other things, the Germans 
have retrograded during the two decades that have elapsed since the 
French war. To illustrate this more fully would iead us into politics, 
and this we must avoid. We will not touch on politics further than 
is absolutely necessary to the elucidation of the foregoing subject. 
The ever-increasing elasticity with which a new generation of lawyers 
are wont to interpret certain paragraphs of the criminal code makes 
it a very risky undertaking to discuss public affairs anywhere but in 
the Reichstag. Itis possible for a writer in the twinkling of an eye, 
without wishing it or dreaming of it, so to offend a big man, or a 
little man, or even sometimes a big-little man, that he has to pay 
for it with several months’ loss of freedom, and this kind of justice 
has so nursed and fostered the sensitiveness of the body of officials and 
also of private individuals, that the discussion of grievances has be- 
come a very ticklish affair. I should not advise a journalist to write 
that he considered any public or private building to be painted in very 
bad taste. He might bring upon himself an action for giving offence 
from the person who had it painted, from the painter, and from the 
occupier of the house. Not very long ago, a court of law decided 
that a writer could be refused admittance to a theatre subventioned 
by the public money, although he had paid for his ticket, because he 
had criticised the actors so sharply that he had spoilt the pleasure 
of the public in the performance. The detriment to the public wel- 
fare resulting from the difficulties put in the way of criticism is, 
perhaps, partly compensated for by a certain amount of advantage 
gained by the press. I have repeatedly heard from French observers 
of the German Press the remark, that the cautious and dexterous 
attitude of certain German organs—independent ones of course—re- 
minded them of the perfection of style to which analogous French 
productions gradually accustomed themselves during the time of the 
second Empire, when the sword of justice was always suspended above 
their heads. The art of expressing what one has to say with the keenest 
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circumspection, without robbing it of its point, tends greatly to the 
perfecting of style and the refinement of thought. It is indeed a 
sort of slavish art; but it is an art; and neglect of style has so long 
been one of the failings of German journalism, that we may feel 
under an obligation even to this unwelcome spur to improvement. 


IIT. 


Throughout the world complaints are made about the excesses of 
the press. Asin Germany it is only the government newspapers that 
enjoy complete freedom, the conjecture is probably not unfounded 
that the charge of depreciating and stigmatising opponents may be 
laid to their door with more right than toany other. Nevertheless the 
reproach is made, and with equal conviction on all sides. The more the 
franchise is extended in any country, the greater will be the tendency 
to carry political discussions, in the last instance, to the election con- 
tests; and, where universal suffrage exists, newspaper polemics are 
most prone to degenerate into disorderly fights. The more the press 
is localised, the more odious will be these pugilistic displays. There 
exist in every party, from the ultra-Conservatives to the ultra-Radicals, 
individuals who, from a kind of instinct, employ all their efforts to 
disgust the more refined and sensitive natures with active politics, 
so that the field may remain clear for the most hardened spirits. 
The best means of attaining this end is to assail undesired candidates 
in the public press with the most barbarous calumnies. In this way 
all but those who are thick-skinned, or those who are rendered in- 
vulnerable by having some special aim in view, are deterred from 
seeking election. Those countries where parliamentary franchise is 
widely extended—even England, if I have read rightly—have been 
obliged to acknowledge that the level of popular representation stands 
lower now than it did in former days. Those times of relative quiet 
are over in which a high degree of eloquence, a courteous manner to 
all, and an elevated average of culture, adorned Parliaments, and 
procured for their members an exceptional position in society. The 
ever-raging election squabbles that go on in the press are probably 
to blame for this state of things, but other not less important changes 
contribute likewise towards it. The perfecting of the technical side 
of life becomes ever more and more an important and determining 
factor in the common weal, and lessens the decisive authority of 
political systems and constitutional forms; and this causes men who 
are conscious of possessing great stores of energy to feel less inclined 
to devote that energy to a political career than to any other. Con- 
sequently we see indifference to political struggles everywhere on the 
increase among the cultivated classes. Only one condition rouses 
them to interest in politics—namely, anxiety for the maintenance of 
peace, lest a violent disturbance should upset the equilibrium of the 
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commonwealth. We do not exclusively gain by this blunting of 
public spirit, as anyone can see with a little reflection. Madame de 
Staél once said that, in a land where women were beheaded for 
political causes, there was a sufficient reason for women to meddle in 
politics; and this remark may be varied in manifold ways. But the 
increase of indifferentism under the repelling action of offensive 
public discussion is peculiarly displeasing in a country like Germany 
which is still young and inexperienced in political life, and which 
does not yet possess in its institutions, and, before all, in its state of 
general feeling, any firm and broad guarantees for liberal development. 

Since the difficulties connected with starting a newspaper were 
done away by the Press Law, passed in the first mildly liberal period 
of the Empire, the number of small and insignificant newspapers has 
increased incalculably. In the more well-to-do parts of the country, 
it is no uncommon thing to find in places with a thousand or fifteen 
hundred inhabitants that two local newspapers are written, or rather 
printed ; for the editors do their work mostly with the scissors, or 
else with the polygraphic correspondence that is furnished by all 
parties at the lowest prices. One can easily understand that in such 
little newspapers, side by side with some useful information, a great 
deal of undigested material and personal scandal of the lowest 
description are put into circulation. 

The German has a greater thirst for information than any creature 
under the sun. Whether in the theatre, or on a journey, or wherever 
he may be, besides satisfying his love of sight-seeing or his curiosity, 
he always wants to get something to add to his stock of knowledge. 
It is not without reason that Baedeker has driven all other guide- 
books out of the field. Our theatre bills put in, wherever they can 
manage to do so,a detailed description of the time and place of 
action, and the relative positions of the several dramatis persone, 
and the couplets of the most extravagant farce mostly contain some 
moral lesson. This attribute naturally manifests itself most clearly 
in the daily press. With the exception of those who are politicians 
by profession, most persons with us read only one newspaper. The 
German understands, in the purchase of newspapers as in the purchase 
of books, how to combine thirst for knowledge with economy. In 
the streets of Paris, between the hours of five and seven in the 
evening, one meets thousands of persons with bundles of newspapers 
that they have just bought under their arms, and they hold up one 
before their eyes with both hands, and read it as they goalong. I 
cannot recollect ever to have seen such a thing in Berlin during the 
last uwenty years, except in times when great wars kept men’s minds 
on the stretch. I believe the thirst for liquid which seems to be rooted 
in the German organism contends with the thirst for information, to 
the disadvantage of the latter, and a great deal of spare petty cash is 
absorbed in the liquid. But most persons are faithful subscribers to 
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one newspaper, and if a man only takes one, of course he likes to 
have it to suit his own views. And quite right too, for it is one of 
the greatest enjoyments one can have in this vale of tears to read 
every morning at breakfast in printed words, which, after all, never 
lose their nimbus, an ably-written leading article, charged with the 
pluralis dignitatis which entirely proves that one’s opinions are 
right in every way. 

This is very likely the reason that the leading article is more 
cultivated in the German daily papers than in any others. Every 
paper (with rare exceptions), from the greatest to the smallest, from 
Berlin to the smallest burgh,’ heads its pages with a leading article. 
In the case of the burgh, it would mostly come out of a central 
leading-article manufactory, which furnishes whole districts or groups 
of parties with its wares wholesale. If the paper appears both morn- 
ing and evening, it has two leading articles. They are by no means 
always devoted to the discussion of the newest questions of the day. 
That would not suit the reader’s thirst for knowledge. He wants to 
be entertained and instructed, not only about the so-called burning 
questions of his own immediate interests, but about everything else 
as well. Formerly the German newspapers occupied themselves with 
foreign countries much more than with their own. That has for- 
tunately been modified since there has been a German Empire and a 
German policy; but a good deal of it still remains, and there is no 
harm in it, particularly if it be possible to induce the Germans to 
combine a more lively interest in their own concerns with their 
curiosity about foreign affairs. I believe one could still find many 
thousands of Germans who know that Mr. Goschen is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for one Englishman who would know that Herr von 
Scholz is the Prussian Finance Minister. The existence of this 
interest is no evil provided it does not divert attention from home 
affairs into other channels, and that it lives on in the spirit that gave 
it birth—namely, that unprejudiced impartial view of foreign relations 
which contributes to a just appreciation of one’s own circumstances, 
and a fitting attitude towards other countries. But this unprejudiced 
and impartial view has been considerably affected by the great 
national disputes that have been taking place lately ; and. when the 
knowledge of foreign affairs is made use of to further internal party 
strife, more harm than good results from the interest taken in the 
concerns of other countries, because more error and misrepresentation 
are accumulated than when nations only trouble themselves about their 
own politics. As the Germans are more thorough in their pursuit of 
information about foreign countries, so the erroneous impressions which 
they get hold of are more thorough and therefore more harmful in their 
effects. The lively interest which Germans of all classes, even the 
lowest orders of the people, take in the affairs of other nations, is partly 
the after-effect of their own long political decline, during which they fed 
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their minds on the experiences of more highly developed States. But 
other distinctive traits have also a great deal to do with it, specially 
their knowledge of foreign languages, their love of travel, and their 
capacity for self-adaptation. Quite lately, renewed efforts have been 
made to purify the German language from the numerous foreign 
words that have become incorporated in it; and this is done in the name 
of what is called ‘ national spirit "—a very good and justifiable feeling 
in itself, but one which in course of time has been misused and spoilt by 
the introduction of base ingredients. No doubt, newspapers which 
have so much to do with foreign affairs have contributed to this 
intermixture of foreign elements. However praiseworthy these 
efforts may be, it would certainly be a great pity if endeavours were 
made at the same time to restrict the acquirement and study of 
foreign languages. Luckily, nothing has been said about that at 
present. But it would be just as deplorable to contend with the 
desire for information about foreign affairs in order to increase the 
interest for national matters—for the two can very well be combined. 
Those two distinctive traits—the capacity for acquiring foreign lan- 
guages, and the understanding for foreign concerns—are a portion 
of the heritage of the old German temperament ; and it would be an 
offence against it to try methodically to drive them out of it. Every 
nation has its merits and its demerits; and he who tries to deprive 
it of the former because their working seems to him harmful for the 
moment, upsets the equilibrium to the advantage of the remaining 
undiminished faults. The naively limited acquaintance with the 
conditions of other countries which characterises the French is in- 
separable from their merits. To try to inoculate a German who has 
not these merits with the faults that the French possess would be a 
lamentable undertaking. Nevertheless, we are now experiencing 
these attempts, and the press bears the marks of them. One can 
comprehend that it may be considered salutary to correct artificially 
faulty, one-sided tendencies, just as one bends a stick that has be- 
come crooked in the opposite direction, in order to bring it back 
to the right line. But one must take good care that the: stick 
does not get broken, or (as in cases of medical treatment) that 
the cure is not worse than the complaint, and that no new 
and more dangerous disease be produced than the one which 
had to be rooted out. Without falling into the mystical lan- 
guage which ascribes to nations certain missions in the world, to 
which they have been predestinated by providence, one may yet say 
that every great nation, during the period of its development, has a 
certain natural task to perform—that part of the universal work of 
culture which is most suited to its national temperament—according 
to the principle of division of labour which holds good in the general 
economy of the world, where each has to do the work for which he is 
best fitted. If we accept this view, we must feel that Germany, 
with the great power it has attained, is certainly called to exercise 
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that special kind of influence which its inborn facility for apprehend- 
ing the conditions and peculiarities of other nations might make so 
’ beneficial. As a German, one may express this wish without risk of 
wronging one’s nation; for one points out to it a position in the 
world which might make the newly acquired power of the German 
Empire a blessing both at home and abroad. All that was formerly 
bound up with the idea of the German Empire under the designation 
of ‘The Holy Roman Empire’ might be realised in the higher and 
better sense. Germany would not aim, as then, at sharing with the 
Papal Chair the government of the world, but it would afford every 
people a fair chance for the development of its existence by throwing 
its great power into the scale of the fate of nations on the side of 
peace and justice. 

This is the great task which, in truth, and in spite of all, does 
harmonise with the spirit of the German nation, and which lies before 
the men who have helped more or less to found the new Empire. 
And the movement, which we have to employ the foreign word 
Chauvinism to designate, is so evidently the result of extraneous, 
artificial, and merely temporary causes, that we may fairly hope to 
see it gradually subside. The way in which Germany and England 
are at this moment again drawing together is a symptom that these 
hopes are not founded on mere illusions. If the good understanding 
between these two nations can be established on a firm basis—and to 
this end it is only necessary to sweep away artificially created preju- 
dices—it would be a source of congratulation, not only to Germany ard 
England, but to the whole civilised world. 

Here the press can lend no inconsiderable aid, and may repair 
some of the faults it has committed during the past years. I believe 
that, so far as the German Press is concerned, it needs only to be 
left to itself to clear the road for a good understanding. And this 
brings me to a matter that must be touched on, if the present sketch 
is not to be still more imperfect than it in any case must be where 
so wide a subject has to be discussed in so limited a space. A word 
that continually recurs in every number of a German newspaper is 
the word ‘ Offiziés’ (semi-official). It has only become current in 
Germany of late years, and has been borrowed, like the thing which 
it designates, from the French. It signifies a piece of information 
proceeding in reality from a government, but not openly given to 
the world with its authority. The more a government seeks to influ- 
ence public opinion through the press, the more it experiences the un- 
pleasantness of having to put its name to all that it would like to have 
said. Since the suppression of the popular movement of 1848, the 
German governments have been fully aware chat no final settlement 
of German affairs was obtained by the arbitrary dissolution of the 
Frankfort National Assembly, and the resuscitation of the old Diet. 
The struggle for the hegemony between Austria and Prussia has 
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never ceased since that epoch, and many German statesmen, not 
only in Austria and Prussia, but also in the smaller German states, 
particularly in Saxony and Bavaria, well understood the value of 
the press as an instrument for furthering the end they had in 
view, and not least that particular one for whom was reserved the 
part of hero in the dramatic solution of the German problem. The 
semi-official pens were divided at that time into the two classes of 
Greater and Lesser Germany, which meant the same as Austrian 
and Prussian. Time has done away with this antagonism, but the 
institution of the semi-official press has not been done away with; 
it is only used for a different purpose. The Prussian government, 
since it has become the government of the German Empire also, 
had, for a time, certain recognised organs which spoke in its name, 
as, for instance, the so-called Provinzial Correspondenz. But as 
party spirit increased in the country, and the tone became sharper, 
this authentic responsibility grew very burdensome, and the more 
the government yielded to the temptation of working by the 
convenient secret method, the more adept did it become in the 
art of using it. A circumstance that helped to strengthen this 
temptation was that the Prussian government had obtained in the 
so-called Guelph fund a considerable amount of money which does 
not depend on the consent of Parliament, and for the use of which 
they have not to give any account. It would be difficult to prove 
that the greater part of the interest of the sequestered property of 
the Hanoverian dynasty is employed for press expenses; but we shall 
not be far wrong if we assume that no inconsiderable fraction of this 
secret service money is devoted to the maintenance of the semi-official 
organs and press.2, The complaints that are made about the excesses 
of the semi-official press are notorious, but we will not discuss them 
here, for the reasons above mentioned. Complaints about national 
evils ought to be made only in the national forum. He that carries 
them abroad brings on himself the suspicion of wishing to arraign 
his country before foreign tribunals, and that, even to one not a 
Chauvinist, would seem neither fitting nor to the. purpose. It is 
clear that a journalist, acting on daily instructions, and dependent 
on subventions, will be more inclined to excess of language than one 
inspired only by his own views, be theyever so narrow. The separa- 
tion of action from responsibility immensely increases the temptation 
to run amuck, and the superiors who guide the pen do not consider 
themselves to blame for the violence of language by which their 
subordinates offend. Every semi-official press that is largely sub- 
ventioned and widely circulated contributes, therefore, to render 
journalism more violent and venomous, and the circumstance of its 
connection with the State being known makes it have a particularly 
demoralising effect on the public mind. Cultivated circles, in this 


2 The totalamount of interest available for secret service from this fund is 50,0007. 
sterling a year. 
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way, become accustomed to a tone which they would otherwise scout 
as most objectionable, and the bad tone is contagious, and soon trans- 
plants itself fromthe style to the way of thinking. It is this evilin the 
ever-increasing influence of the semi-official press which all indepen- 
dent thinkers in Germany so deeply deplore, while the opponents of 
the government seek to indemnify themselves by directing against 
the ‘ semi-officials ’ (a name which has never been formally recognised 
by the government) all the attacks which the severity of the Press 
Laws prevents them from directing against the government itself. 
It would be, however, a serious mistake to suppose that a greater ~ 
amount of corruption exists in the German Press than in that of 
other lands. The experience that I have accumulated in most of the 
civilised States of Europe makes me venture to assert that corrupti- 
bility through money is a rarer exception in Germany than in any 
other country. This arises from various peculiarities—mostly good 
ones—of the German’s ways and manners, specially from the generally 
prevailing simplicity of life. Even the newspapers that serve the 
Stock Exchange keep their hands relatively cleaner than those of 
other countries. Among the semi-official press there is, however, a 
whole series of newspapers, and those the most considerable, which, 
though they do not serve the government for the sake of direct 
pecuniary advantages, are nevertheless not behind the most highly 
subventioned journals in zeal both of a right and of a wrong descrip- 
tion. One must not forget that Germany is now standing under the 
influence of a moral authority which impresses whole classes of the 
people to such an extent as to lead them to renounce all criticism. 
All nations have passed through times like these, England no 
less than the rest. When I read in the extracts from the Rev. 
Sydney Smith’s works the following expression of opinion: ‘ It is the 
easiest of all things, too, in this country, to make Englishmen 
believe that those who oppose the government wish to ruin the 
country,’ I find some consolation for the evils which we are lament- 
ing in Germany, although I do not overlook the fact that the interval 
of eighty years considerably blunts the effect of the solamen miseris. 


L. BAMBERGER. 
Interlaken, September 1889. 


N.B. To those who desire further information about the status of the German 
press, I venture to recommend the following works :— 

Heinrich Wuttke: Die deutschen Zeitschriften und die Entstehung der éffentlichen 
Meinung. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Zeitungswesens. Leipzig, 1875. The 
author is a violent opponent of Prussia, and of the change of constitution which 
has been made in Germany since 1866. 

Die Publizistik der Gegenwart: Wiirzburg, Verlag von L. Woerl, 1881. The - 
author writes from an ultramontane point of view. 

Der Werth der Berliner politischen Presse von Achajus. Berlin, Verlag von 
Brachvogel und Ranft, 1889. The author, who writes under a pseudonym, writes 
from an advanced Liberal point of view. 
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THE MELBOURNE GOVERNMENT: 
ITS ACTS AND PERSONS. 


Since the epoch when the strong-handed giant of Reform laid his 
victorious hand upon the House of Commons in the first general 
election after the passing of the great statute of 1832, the average 
duration of a Ministry' has been three years within a month. Three 
Administrations have gone far ahead of this term, and have exceeded 
six: those of Lord Beaconsfield (1874-80), of Lord Palmerston 
(1859-65), and of Lord Melbourne (1835-41). The earliest of 
these in date was also the longest, as it reached from April 1835 to 
the end of August 1841, and nearly touched the limit of six and a 
half years. 

Notwithstanding the happy continuity of some portions of British 
policy, and of the main lines of administration, yet each accession of 
a party to power denotes a real change, and our several Governments, 
differenced by material shades of character, form cardinal units of 
our history. They largely vary in their claims upon the esteem and 
gratitude of posterity. A considerable time has to elapse, and the 
death of all leading actors is almost an indispensable condition, 
before the controversies, which may arise on their merits, can be 
objectively, that is to say historically, treated. The balance is 
pretty sure to be fairly cast at last; but, during the intervening 
time, unequal measure may be meted out, and injustice may un- 
wittingly be done. 

The Government of Lord Grey and the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel enjoy, and rightfully enjoy, the reputation of great 
Governments. That title has heretofore by no means been accorded 
to the Government of which Lord Melbourne was the head from 
1835 to 1841. Very recently one competent and careful writer, 
Mr. Buxton, whose traditions must have toned his mind towards 
the predispositions of a favourable witness, has recorded an unfavour- 
able judgment. Mr. Buxton? says, without a mitigating trait :— 

1 T exclude that of Lord Grey, as it had lived out more than half its time when 
reformed Parliaments began. 
2 Finance and Politics,i.38, Mr. Praed, in some points of view a parallel to 


Charles Buller, was a person of uncommon distinction and promise, carried off by 
death in 1839. I had the honour of being associated with him in the year 1838 on a 
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Their policy was— 

To promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 

And end by letting things alone ; 

In short, to earn the people’s pay 

By doing nothing every day. 
Such was the language of Mr. Praed as a vigorous Tory satirist, 
adopted by Mr. Buxton. Sir George Trevelyan, in his admirable 
Life of Lord Macaulay,’ calls the period ‘that melancholy epoch ;’ 
and quotes the less dispassionate testimony of Carlyle, who describes 
the time as one of endless ‘jargoning, debating, motioning, and 
counter-motioning,’ all aimed at attainment or retention of office. 
Three such writers, it may plausibly be said, make up among them a 
public opinion of more than average respectability. To that opinion, 
however, not without some fear and trembling, I shall take upon 
me, as an act of justice, to demur. 

I certainly shall not deny that the Melbourne Government had 
great faults; faults which, indeed, have obscured or even hidden its 
vastly preponderating merits. After half century it may not be 
too early to make an effort calmly to try the question in detail, whether 
that Government ought to be held in high or in low estimation. 

Indeed the consideration’ of it is pressed upon us by the almost 
simultaneous appearance of two works of great interest, and of real 
importance as contributions to the history of the time: the Papers 
of Lord Melbourne, with a Preface by Lord Cowper ; and the Life 
wisely termed of Lord John Russell, which Mr. Spencer Walpole 
has given to the world. I postpone any special notice of these 
works until after I have submitted a few remarks on what would 
now be called the political situation of those times; only premising 
that though I sat in Parliament during all the years now before us, 
yet my own part in the proceedings was so absolutely insignificant 
that I do not lie under the temptations, and have no fear of exciting 
the suspicion, of egotism. 

The seven sessions of the second Melbourne Ministry were, I sub- 
mit, a great school of Parliamentary government. I do not recollect, 
and I even doubt whether our history can produce, a period in which 
the struggle between a Ministry and an Opposition was so intense, so 
prolonged, and so unremitting. It may be said, I think, that there 
was no relaxation at all in the stress of the conflict, except at the 
period when the case of Stockdale versus Hansard gave a commanding 
small and unofficial committee of the National Society, appointed to prepare a scheme 
of reforms in popular education. Among other changes, we prepared a conscience 
clause, which may be deemed worthy of notice because of its early date. It was 
favoured by Bishop Blomfield, and likely to be carried. But it was prematurely 
divulged through the injudicious zeal of a clergyman, afterwards promoted to the 
Episcopal order, and in its feeble infancy was at once smothered by a counter agita- 
tion. My friend Sir Thomas Acland is the only survivor, besides myself, of that 


committee. 
3 Vol. ii. p. 61. 
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importance to the question of Parliamentary privilege. It appealed 
straight to the innermost heart of Sir Robert Peel, than whom our 
constitutional and representative system never hada more loving 
child, or a more devoted champion. It set him in warm accord for 
the moment with Lord John Russell. It even led him into declara- 
tions which pitch the important doctrine of privilege so high, as in 
the opinion of some to be wanting in the just reserve, and carefulness 
of measure, for which he was usually so remarkable. 

It isa commonplace of careless observers that the contest between 
ims and outs, as they are called, is never other than a faction-fight ; 
and it may be thought that, in describing the struggle of parties as 
at this time peculiarly keen and sustained, I mean that it was more 
than usually selfish and sordid. But my estimate of it is precisely 
the reverse. Whether rightly or wrongly I think that, in the point 
most essential of all points to the public welfare, it was perhaps the 
best time I have ever known. The struggle was sharp, not because 
the leaders were men of extreme opinions, or of violent appetite for 
office, but because they combined these two characteristics: that 
they were strong men and that they were earnest men. They 
believed in what they taught; and they fought hard to give it the 
upper hand. They were men emitting much light for the guidance 
of the nation: and neither on the one side nor the other were they 
disposed to hide it under’a bushel. As to their strength, it can 
hardly be disputed that there never had been an Opposition ‘ front- 
bench’ so formidable in oratorical, administrative, and statesmanlike 
power during the present century. I pass by the unreal and equi- 
vocating time of the Addington Administration ; and I conceive that 
to find a parallel to the weight and force of three such men as Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Stanley, and Sir James Graham,‘ we must go back 
to the time when Mr. Pitt, himself an infant Hercules, was confronted 
by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan. On this occasion, as on 
that, the arduous business of defence fell principally toone man. That 
one was Lord John Russell. He received admirable support in the 
critical province of Irish affairs from Lord Morpeth (afterwards Lord 
Carlisle), then at the zenith of his reputation and his strength, which 
at later periods seemed to undergo some decline. He had companions 
on the Treasury Bench of great ability in Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Howick. But his was the brunt of the battle. No man ever led 
the House of Commons with a more many-sided activity, or a more 
indomitable pluck, than the Lord John Russell of the Melbourne 
Government. And in one capital respect the two parties were alike 
happy. Lord John was the leader of the Government, Sir Robert 


* There was also at this period a decided preponderance of legal strength on the 
Tory side. Sir Edward Sugden, Sir W. Follett, Mr. Pemberton Leigh (afterwards 
Lord Kingsdown), Mr. Cresswell, and Sir F. Pollock formed a very remarkable, if not 
an unequalled, combination. 
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Peel of the Opposition. These were two singularly high-minded men, 
whose errors, where they erred, were errors of human infirmity, and 
whom nothing would have tempted to swerve, even for a moment, from 
the laws of conscience and of honour. Taking them in their com- 
bination, I have always thought it hard to match them in our sub- 
sequent annals. I have also considered that, in each of the two 
parties who followed them, the standard of public duty, as compared 
with secondary considerations, then reached perhaps the highest 
elevation at which it has been my good fortune to observe it. 

Let us turn then to the men with whose names, in their different 
ways, the history of that Government is principally connected. 

Conventionally, the place of honour belongs to Lord Melbourne. 
But, although he was for nearly seven years Prime Minister of this 
country, he has not in public estimation ranked among our great states- 
men. One reason of this may be that while in a social sense a great 
viveur, and a man of extraordinary charm, he had neither ambition, 
which aims at the substance of power, nor political vanity, which 
rejoices in its show. Butthe man could not have been a small man 
who took by consent the office of Prime Minister in a Cabinet which 
after the disruption of 1834 still numbered among its members Lord 
Althorp, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, and Lord John Russell. 
With one great public service, and one only, he is credited by the 
nation. He was the instructor of the Queen—who ascended the 
throne just after her eighteenth birthday—in the great constitutional 
lessons, to which for half a century Her Majesty has been the first of 
our Sovereigns to give an effect at once conspicuous and complete. 
The high performance of the pupil has always been believed to reflect 
the loyalty, the capacity, the judgment, and the tact, of the instruc- 
tor. Again it may be said the man who was adequate to such a task 
as this could not have been an ordinary man. And the light which 
has since been thrown, in publications which introduce Baron Stock- 
mar, on the views of our Constitution taken by that personage, and 
the presumable direction of his proceedings as an adviser in the Palace, 
tends only to enhance the honour due, in this capital respect, alike to 
Her Majesty and to Lord Melbourne. 

Lord. Cowper has performed a public service, and has materially 
aided the future historian of these times, in permitting and promot- 
ing the publication of the Melbourne Papers, as well as by his grace- 
ful, but, he will forgive me for saying, too slight, prefatory sketch. 
There can be no doubt that this volume will materially raise the 
reputation of Lord Melbourne, and will help to place him where he 
ought tobe. He was not, says Mr. Torrens,’ orator, or jurist, or finan- 
cier. Nor was he a great legislator, or a great Parliamentary leader, 
or a highly consistent politician. Nay, it is something strange to 
find the man, who had followed Mr. Fox with ardour during a number 

5 Preface to his Life. 
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of his later years, enrolled among the supporters of the Six Acts. 
Yet it may be said that in several important respects he was a model 
statesman. 

That praise and nothing less is due to him in the conduct of his 
difficult relations with William the Fourth. He never deviates, 
either in substance or in appearance, from respect and deference. He 
inspires the King with a confidence in him but sparingly extended 
to most of his colleagues. But he never forgets for a moment that 
he is their organ and their standing representative in the closet 
of the monarch, never insinuates comparisons to their prejudice. In 
all this province of duty, a Prime Minister is, as such, in charge of 
their reputations and their credit, each and all. But Lord Mel- 
bourne never curries favour, never withholds the frank expression of 
an unacceptable truth, though he dresses it with tact and grace in 
the least unacceptable language. All this correspondence is conducted 
in a spirit of true chivalry, and when the King has taken offence at 
an act performed by Lord Melbourne and one among his colleagues 
he is careful to take upon himself the lion’s share of the blame.® 

Nor was he less exactly loyal in his dealings with and between 
his colleagues. He must have had the kindliest of natures, which 
all the temptations of politics could not seduce or poison. He is also 
full of allowance and consideration for opponents. The difficulty 
indeed is to find an ill word about anybody. Even when he condemns, 
he seems to shrink from the pain of stating the particulars which are 
to justify hiscondemnation. He has not a particle either of gall or of 
egotism. He had no doubt that notable woman’s gift of steering off 
the rocks and ‘shoals of conversation. He had also a large reserve of 
real prudence, which made him silent upon many questions wanting 
solution, if he had the hope that by silence they would solve them- 
selves. But he had likewise a large reserve of power, of sense, and 
even of courage. His letters to Lord Brougham,’ conveying to him 
the decree of political extinction, are nothing less than tremendous ; 
yet they are also as a whole singularly adroit; and, strange to say, 
notwithstanding their crushing and smashing force, they can scarcely 
be termed offensive. Few indeed among our statesmen could have 
written these remarkable letters, which perform the work of the 
hangman in the spirit of the warrior and the gentleman. 

From all that is known to us, it may fairly be inferred that Lord 
Melbourne, in two at least of the essential attributes of his position, 
could not be surpassed : his relation to his Sovereign, and his relation 
to his colleagues. In these he seems to have combined chivalry and 
kindliness with great firmness and with singular shrewdness, tact, and 
skill. He seems also to have earned the praise of an excellent ad- 
ministrator: but this is a gift, though not too common, yet less deli- 
cate and rare. 


& Melbourne Papers, pp. 333, 334. 7 Papers, pp. 257 seqq. 
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When we pass into a wider circle, and ask what was his sense of 
the needs and capacities of the nation which he was called to govern 
as a Minister, or of humanity at large, the answer must be far less 
satisfactory. In opinion and the larger sympathies, men such as Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen had greatly more of Liberalism in 
their composition than the head of the Government which they opposed. 
His sympathies indeed were very warm; but they were those of the 
near-sighted man who discerns only what is close to his own eye. The 
declaration made to Archbishop Whately, that the abolition of slavery 
was great folly, reappears in this volume,’ though with a hint from the 
editor that it may not have been serious. Doubtless he may have been 
paying with the susceptibilities of an excitable Archbishop; but 
defective appreciation of a great subject is surely manifested in the 
method of his play. And an anecdote well salted with ‘damns,’ about 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill, is of a somewhat similar flavour.2 The 
question indeed arises how and why he found his way into the 
Liberal party of the day. Perhaps no better answer can be given 
than that he had felt the attraction of the genius of Mr. Canning, 
without sharing his care for constitutional liberty abroad; and thata 
high fidelity to friends severed him from the Duke of Wellington, 
when in 1828 the Duke thought fit to break the official tie that united 
him to the followers of Mr.Canning. He had indeed in early life been 
a follower of Mr. Fox. But the points in which his early leanings 
remained traceable at a later period were not numerous. He did 
not love national quarrels. He was incapable of religious intolerance. 
And he seems to have had a real sympathy with Ireland, where he 
had gained a just popularity in 1827 when holding the office of Chief 
Secretary. Along with these traits of a Foxite, he had an eye for a 
real political necessity. In proof of this I will introduce an anecdote 
which I had from the mouth of Lord Russell. In the session of 
1846, when Sir Robert Peel had proposed the repeal of the Corn Law, 
a meeting of Whig Peers was held at Lansdowne House, Lord 
Russell (then Lord John) being present. One spoke after another 
in favour of throwing out the Bill when it reached the House of 
Lords. But Lord Melbourne, who had been himself a stiff champion 
of the Corn Law, delivered himself inter alia as follows: ‘My Lords, 
it was a damned thing that Peel should have proposed the repeal of 
the duty on foreign corn. But he has done it, and the consequence is 
that you will all have to vote for it.’ So closed the debate: and so, 
at the proper time, went the voting. Torrens takes no notice of this 


® P. 376. 

® «The latter (Lord Ossington) used to relate that encountering Lord Melbourne 
when about to mount his horse at the door of the office, he called his attention to 
some required modifications in his new Poor Law Bill. Lord Melbourne referred 
him to his brother George. ‘I have been with him,” was the reply, ‘‘ but he damned 
me, and damned the Bill, and damned the paupers.” “Well, damn it, what more 
could he do?” was the rejoinder.’— Papers, p. 155 n. 
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curious passage in Lord Melbourne’s life,and was probably uninformed. 
The account given by Greville’® misses the point of Lord John’s narra- 
tive, which was the prevailing bias against the Bill, and the reversal 
brought about by the characteristic speech of Melbourne. 

The fact plainly is that Lord Melbourne was a man full of cha- 
racter, but not of character proof against criticism all round. Yet 
the type was one of much latent force, of high charm, of acute and 
exact perceptions, and in his public relations of a singular delicacy. 
This I take to have been the feeling which induced him to lay out 
before William the Fourth, on the crisis after the death of Lord 
Spencer in 1834, a description of the situation which much facilitated, 
and which also helps to excuse, the unwise step the King then adopted. 
On the whole, the Minister was less interesting than the man: and 
the volume of Papers would have gained in interest, if a greater 
share of it could have been devoted to the man, and a smaller one 
to the Minister. 

One thing more I have to say of him. Large allowance is to be 
made for those who were bred under the sinister influences of the 
great French war. That war, although not so intended, became 
effectively a crusade against liberty in the internal government of 
this country; and, as Darwin says of himself in another respect, 
those organs or tendencies of the mind, which were favourable to 
freedom, dwindled into insignificance through disuse. Men whose 
manhood began with or since the period of emancipation and enfran- 
chisement, if they indulge a temper of indifference or of cynicism 
in public affairs, are without excuse. 

I turn now to the Government which bears his name, but with the 
political action of which for good or evil he seems to have had but a 
secondary connection ; except that we cannot, I think, withhold from 
him a fair share of the honour due to its administrative conduct in 
Ireland. It was almost the only period in the history of that 
country, when the spirit of administration was national and Irish, 
at least at the centre of action, in the same sense, spirit, and degree, 
that the administration of England and Scotland carries with it the 
corresponding epithets, as an inseparable incident and first condition 
of its existence. For these lands it was the garment of every day ; 
for Ireland it was a rare and priceless gem. Dublin Castle, in the 
days of Drummond, earned the blessings, not the curses, of the people. 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum Fata ; neque ultra 

Esse sinent. 
Undoubtedly this brought to the Ministry the indispensable sup- 
port of O’Connell in the House of Commons. But, as a living 
witness to the history of the period, I record with sorrow that it was 
adverse to the influence and power of the Melbourne Government 
in this country, and was among the steadily operative causes of their 


” Journals, Second Part, vol. ii. p. 394. 
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decline. England had not then unlearned her traditional hostility 
to the Irish. It may even be doubtful whether, if we had retained 
down to the present day the narrow electorate of 1832, her voice 
would have been given, as it has been given since 1887, in a decisive 
manner, though with limited opportunities, on behalf of Irish 
freedom in a sense reaching far beyond what was dreamed of half a 
century ago. With reference then to administration in Ireland, it 
seems likely the historian of the future may determine that the 
Melbourne Ministry performed a splendid though unappreciated 
service. 

In the province of legislation for Ireland, they passed the Tithe 
Act, the Municipal Corporations Act, and the Poor Law Act. The first 
of these cannot be put down as an important item on the credit side 
of their account. Indeed, I have to mention it farther on as justly 
liable, in a special point of view, to grave censure. Far different are 
the other two. The Irish Poor Law was brought to birth in the 
Cabinet after much pain and struggle, as appears pretty clearly from 
the narrative of Mr. Torrens.'! It was opposed, for reasons I have 
never fully understood, by Mr.O’Connell. It opened many questions 
of difficulty ; but it asserted and established for Ireland the great 
principle that the land was liable for the relief of those who were 
recognised as its proper objects, and this assertion could under the 
circumstances hardly have been due to any other initiative than 
the philanthropic energy of Lord Russell. In order, however, to 
appreciate the claim of the Melbourne Government to honour for 
whatever good legislation it accomplished, we must bear in mind 
the extraordinary difficulties of its position, especially in the first 
moiety of its existence. In the House of Commons lay its only 
strength, and the opinion of England, adverse from the first, became 
more and more hostile with the lapse of time. The sentiments of 
the King were known and counted on in a manner disused under 
the reign of Her Majesty. The Opposition, a very large minority, 
were led with temper and consummate skill ; and though the Govern- 
ment still had in the House of Commons, a majority though one 
without a margin, it was not a House of Commons backed by the state 
and movement of public opinion out of doors. The House of Lords, 
guided not by Peel but by the astuteness of Lord Lyndhurst, per- 
formed obstructive functions with more than usual daring; and the 
election of 1837, which increased the strength of the Conservatives, 
showed thereby that, at least in England, the performance was 
approved. 

It surely, then, required no common resolution to fight for six 
years the battle of local self-government for Ireland by the Municipal 
Corporations Bill. The boon indeed was limited as well as delayed, 
but the principle was invaluable ; and the counterplan of the Conser- 

1 Life of Melbourne, ii. 241-43. 
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vative Opposition was one upon which at this date no politician of any 
school can look back without astonishment. In the face of a central- 
isation already intolerable, and of the distinct pledge given at the 
Union that Ireland was to be consoled for the loss of her national 
Legislature by the blessing of equal laws, the plan of the Peel Opposi- 
tion, under the inspiration of the Irish Tories, was that the corpora- 
tions of the country should be not reconstructed but abolished. Mr. 
Torrens well calls this plan a ‘new measure of national outlawry.’ !? 
After six long years of toil, the Act was passed. It bore upon it the 
most odious mark of civil and national inequality in the denial to 
Irish municipalities of powers universally given in Great Britain, but 
it was invaluable as initiating for Ireland the principle of local self- 
government, and supplying her for the first time since 1800 with a 
representative system, which was to live and to work within her own 
borders. The Irish chapter of this Ministerial history was upon the 
whole one of no profit, but of signal honour. 

Turning now to Great Britain, we are met first by the great Act 
which in 1835 reformed the English corporations, and which entailed 
the passing of a similar measure for Scotland in 1836. In English 
affairs, the policy of Sir Robert Peel was moderate and enlightened ; 
so that Toryism had to fight its battle in the House of Lords. It 
was a fierce, but happily an ineffectual, contest which it waged. The 
importance of the measure has been found to surpass all anticipa- 
tion. Those duties, which the old corporations were apt to perform 
ill, the new ones have performed well. These, however, were very 
narrow functions. The renovated municipalities, while they have dis- 
appointed all the prophecies of political intermeddling, have entered 
upon a vast sphere of new duties, to which they have proved fully 
equal. It might be hard to point to a great public work undertaken, 
or a public want supplied, however grievous it might be, under the 
system abolished by the Melbourne Government. In the supply of 
one alone of these wants, the most indispensable of all, a due pro- 
vision of water, the single corporation of Manchester has spent, or 
has nearly finished spending, the sum of eight millions sterling. The 
effect of this change has been everywhere visible in the health, 'the 
order, and the loyalty of the population, which has also derived from 
it the highest of all civic benefits, namely the education of the 
private citizen in the discharge of public duty, and the consequent 
advance of the nation, at least the oppidan nation, in political 
knowledge, and in that capacity which habit gives and fosters. When 
we take into view the new sense and new range of social necessities, 
which this pregnant century in its onward course has developed, it 
is hard to conjecture what would have become-of our overburdened 
Parliament but for the relief afforded to it, in regard to a crowd of 
purposes, by the strong shoulders of our local municipalities. 

2 Tbid. p. 185. 
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One of the earlier works of the Melbourne Government was to 
reconstitute the Marriage Law of the country, so far as regards the 
legal methods of concluding the contract which forms the doorway 
into the estate of matrimony. They broke up also the twin mono- 
poly of the established Church, burdensome alike to itself and to 
those outside its pale, by establishing a system of civil registration 
for births and deaths. For, strange as it may seem, as it was only 
with the opening of this century that the State began to take a rude 
account of the population, so it was only on the accession of the Mel- 
bourne Government that it enacted a scheme for noting the entry of 
its subjects into the world, and their departure therefrom. 

The legislation of this Ministry in its bearing on the national 
Church, however, was far from being merely privative. To it she owes 
the important measure which commuted the tithe, and thereby, in re- 
lieving agriculture from the serious grievance of a tax upon the gross 
produce of all new investments of capital, gave a new and strong 
guarantee to the existing appropriation. Most important changes 
were also introduced, for the first time in the history of the Church, 
into the organisation of the Episcopate and of the cathedrals. Under 
the report of a commission appointed by Sir Robert Peel, the incomes 
of bishops, in some cases extremely small, and in others invidiously 
large and about to grow into enormity, were subjected to regulation, 
and the system of incessant translation, so hostile to the just in- 
dependence of the Bench, was got rid of. In 1840, a very large and 
complex measure in relation to cathedrals was worked through the 
House of Commons by the energy of Lord John Russell. In conjunc- 
tion with a near friend, both of my youth and of my old age, Sir 
Thomas Acland, I followed this measure with a lively interest. We 
made sanguine efforts to amend it, and I have the clearest recollection 
of the confiding and comprehensive spirit in which the Leader of the 
House endured the representations, and in various cases accepted the 
suggestions, of the young critics, though they sat on the opposite 
side of the House. Upon these measures have been founded the vast 
operations of the Ecclesiastical Commission, reconstructed in a most 

‘liberal spirit by Lord John Russell; which have so powerfully aided 
in transforming the whole exterior aspect of the Church of England 
throughout the populous districts of the country. It was an inciden- 
tal merit of the system that the abominable practice of improvident 
fines was got rid of, and a large mass of property was saved from 
the encroachments of lessees. Pluralities were likewise at this 
period restrained by law; and the gross abuse which had alienated 
Wales from the Church, was checked in one of its worst branches, 
the appointment of English clergymen to Welsh-speaking parishes. 
Upon the whole, I think it can hardly be doubted by any impartial 
reviewer of our ecclesiastical legislation, that the Melbourne Govern- 
ment deserved, without obtaining, the gratitude of the Church and the 
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clergy. That body, indeed, displayed a willingness and even a zeal 
in self-reform, which compares most favourable with the case of some 
other distinguished professions: but its political prejudices were such 
as to remain insurmountable. They were blind to the fact that, 
apart from the great organic periods, which ended with the Act of 
Uniformity under Charles the Second, the stagnation of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the fervid activity of the nineteenth, may alike 
be challenged to point to any epoch of functional legislation for the 
concerns, and on the whole for the benefit, of the Church, which can 
for a moment be compared with that of the second Melbourne Ad- 
ministration."* 

In addition to all this, great and effectual attention was given 
under the Melbourne Government to the great subjects of police and 
crime. I quote here a few lines from the excellent work of Mr. 
Walpole." 

‘During Lord John’s tenure of the Home Office, he laid the 
foundation of another work which, in its ultimate results, has proved 
almost equally beneficial [with his work on education], by the forma- 
tion of a rural police, by the regulation and improvement of prisons, 
by the better treatment of juvenile offenders, and by the gradual 
abolition of transportation.’ 

In this brief statement is involved a reference to numerous Acts 
of Parliament passed at this time by Lord John Russell. But in 
addition he took in hand the work of Romilly. The excellent effort of 
Sir Robert Peel to mitigate the blind and demoralising cruelty of our 
criminal code was prosecuted by Lord John, in a more advanced 
stage no doubt of opinion, with a bolder and freer hand. I well 
remember the dismay of a Tory lawyer, not without ability, who 
reported to me the introduction of this measure as a plan of such 
wild and absurd destructiveness, that no Minister could seriously 
think of carrying it, so that it could only be a prelude to resignation 
and to a campaign of popular excitement in the country. 

I cannot but think that the legislation which I have thus imper- 
fectly described entitles the Government of Lord Melbourne to a 
very high place among the Ministries of the present century as 
respects the improvement of our laws. But, apart from Parliamen- 
tary action, their administrative proceedings in the direction of just 
and rational progress were truly remarkable in England as well as in 
Ireland. They broke down the monopoly of degrees, which had lain 
in the hands of Oxford and Cambridge, by granting a charter to the 
University of London. They established a Committee of the Privy 


13 Tt is true that this and a succeeding Liberal Government irritated the Church 
by the appointment of Dr. Hampden to a most important professorship and then to 
the Bench. The real objection, however, to these appointments lay in the province 
not of orthodoxy, but of efficacy. 

4 Walpole, i. 330. 
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Council for Education in 1839, and substituted a responsible action 
of the Executive for the merely mechanical process, by which small 
sums of money had theretofore been distributed among independent 
societies concerned in the training of the children of our labouring 
class. By this great and bold act they firmly laid the foundations 
of a system of National Education, and the advances of the cause 
have from that time forward been rapid and uninterrupted. But 
most perhaps, and greatest of all, was their action, and the effect of 
their action, in colonial policy. 

Our old North American possessions, which have now been developed 
intothe vast republic of the United States, were founded under charters 
presenting considerable varieties of provision, but all greatly alike in 
this, that they were conceived, to a remarkable and indeed on the 
whole wonderful extent, in the spirit of freedom. It is even not 
irrational to suppose that colonial sentiment must in the course of 
time have reacted upon England, and must have helped, in the dreary 
times of the eighteenthcentury, to fan a flame, which at home had be- 
come languid. But when a reactionary spirit set in with the French 
war, and liberty could not hold her own at home, and when our 
transmarine empire came to be .reconstituted partly by colonies not 
free but penal, and partly by military conquests, the old and genuine 
British spirit was in danger of dying out of our colonial system alto- 
gether. The same Secretary of State was Minister of War and of 
the Colonies; and the colonies had but the residue of attention which 
the Minister of War could spare from his more urgent duties. Stark 
superstition reigned in Downing Street. True, in the great controversy 
of negro slavery, it took more and more decidedly the right, that is 
the humanitarian, side. But this championship was not favourable 
to the general interests of freedom in our colonial relations. For 
the Home Government found itself in habitual controversy with the 
colonial Assemblies which it had to resist and repress. In Canada, 
exclusive reliance was placed upon what was audaciously termed a 
British party, and the mass of the population were looked upon much 
asthe massof theIrish peopleare still regarded by a considerable though 
ever diminishing portion of our fellow countrymen. From this comatose 
condition we were awakened by the Canadian agitations and rebellions. 
Then arose the project of welding two Canadas into one. But this 
plan of union was after all secondary. A greater question was coming 
into view for the first time. For nearly two generations we had had 
representative systems in those provinces, and had governed in the 
teeth of them as the Stuarts did in England. The idea at length 
emerged into light, at first like a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
on the horizon, whether it might be possible to govern a colony in 
consonance with the thoughts and feelings of the colony, that is to 
say, in truth, whether we could not act upon the ancient English 
tradition only transplanted beyond sea. 

VoL. XXVII.—No. 155. E 
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When, in and after 1835, the Colonial Department was found too 
heavy for the energies first of Lord Glenelg, and then of Lord 
Normanby, Lord John Russell was as ever ready to repair to the 
post of difficulty. He found that he had to face the demand for 
responsible government, which was in truth for the colonies the 
articulus libertatis aut servitutis. He was first impressed by the 
theoretical anomaly, which would arise if the Queen’s Government 
thought different ways in different portions of her united empire. 
A close contact with his daily work showed him that, as a rule, they 
would move in different orbits, and that Canada ought not to be 
thwarted in the management of her own concerns by the pressure 
of a leverage worked from Downing Street. With an unfaltering 
courage he cast away the sophism, he tore off the veils that had 
concealed the truth. He substituted harmony for antagonism in 
the daily conduct of affairs for those colonies, each of which in an 
infancy of irrepressible vigour, was bursting its swaddling clothes. 
Is it inexcusable to say that by this decision, which was far ahead of 
the current opinion of the day, he saved the Empire, possibly from 
disruption, certainly from much embarrassment, and much discredit ? 

But I must now turn from the great and memorable services of 
the Melbourne Government to its faults, which I admit to have 
been grave. And first we have to consider the Parliamentary 
means by which it obtained its official position. 

It is made clear from Mr. Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell * 
that the Parliament elected in January 1835 did not contain a 
majority of members prepared to eject Sir Robert Peel from the 
office which he had just assumed by a vote of no-confidence. Had 
there been such a majority, the Liberal Government would have 
come into office simply in virtue of its general creed, and without 
contracting a specific engagement by the fact of their accession to 
power. There was, however, a majority prepared to affirm the 
doctrine that the surplus revenues of the Irish Church, beyond the 
amount necessary for the ecclesiastical wants of its own members, 
should be applied to general purposes. Sir Robert Peel was 
known to hold fast by the denial of this proposition ; and he was 
put out, not because he was in a minority, but because he denied it. 
Thus what was termed the Appropriation Clause became, for the 
incoming Government, nothing less than the charter of its official 
existence. 

It is in the highest degree requisite towards maintaining the 
standard of political morality both generally that statesmen should 
uphold in office the doctrines which they have propounded in opposi- 
tion, and especially that they should be held bound to them when 
they have got value received for their profession. Accordingly, from 
1835 onwards, the Melbourne Government passed through the House 

% i, 225-6. 
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of Commons an Irish Tithe Bill containing an Appropriation Clause, 
which was regularly excluded by the House of Lords. In 1838, the 
Ministry gave way and presented a Tithe Bill without the obnoxious 
provision. Thus they did the very thing which they had ejected Sir 
Robert Peel from office for refusing to do. True, it was necessary 
that Ireland should have a Tithe Bill; but it was not necessary that 
Lord Melbourne should be in office to give a measure, which the 
Tories of 1835 were in the act of giving when they were put out. 
And here the case differs essentially from that of Sir Robert Peel and 
the Corn Law in 1845-6. It may be allowed that the election of 1841 
which placed Sir Robert Peel in power effectually pledged him to 
Protection. I know from his own mouth that he recognised that 
pledge, and that, apart from the exigencies which had subsequently 
arisen, it was his intention to seek his release only at the next coming 
dissolution. But he purged himself by his resignation in December 
1845 ; which, on the failure of Lord Russell to form an Administration, 
established the fact that no other living man could execute the work, 
which had become essential even for the peace of the country. When 
the Melbourne Government executed the volte-face of 1838, the 
Opposition demanded that the House should record a judgment virtu- 
ally rescinding the declarations of 1835. Lord Morpeth pointed out 
that his antagonists had gained their point: they ought to be con- 
tent; do not ask us, he said, to eat our own words. He was open to 
the reply that men or Parliaments may very properly be asked to eat 
their own words, when they have already eaten their own actions. 

The important principle involved in this operation has led me to 
dwell upon it at some length for the instruction which the case con- 
veys, though I do not deny that the position was one of difficulty. I 
will run more briefly over the other serious drawbacks to the high 
distinctions of this insufficiently appreciated Administration. 

Their finance down to 1839 wasintolerably bad. In that year the 
muddy stream of demerit discoloured by its confluence the limpid 
current of enlightened policy. The great and almost epoch-making 
measure of penny postage became law. It was adopted without any 
provision for the deficit in the balance for the current year, which 
it was certain, and known to be certain, tocreate. Worse still, there 
was the pretence of a provision. The Commons passed a resolution 
that, if a deficit should occur, they would make provision for meeting 
it—in the ensuing session. I remember to have heard Sir Robert 
Peel give, in conversation, his opinion on this proceeding. In all 
matters of finance, his conscience was one of even a peculiar purity : 
and he said the Act was the worst which had been done by the Re- 
formed Parliament. It fell to Sir Francis Baring in 1840 to confront, 
in circumstances of public distress, the difficulty thus created. He 
proposed and carried an addition (with some qualifications) of five 
per cent. to the duties of customs and excise. When it appeared at 
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the close of the year that the produce of the duties only realised a 
small fraction of the two millions he desired to raise, he became the 
subject of unmitigated censure, as if his percentage had been the 
chief operative cause of the decreased consumption of taxed commo- 
dities. In my opinion, but for the five per cent., the customs and 
excise would have presented, in lieu of a small increase, a very large 
diminution. The objections to the plan, which appear to me tenable, 
are that it deranged universally, without an adequate object, the 
transactions of tradesmen; that it introduced complication into ac- 
counts; and especially that it aggravated the pressure of Protection, 
which already lay so heavily upon the whole range of our indirect 
taxation. I pass on to policy over sea. 

Serious doubts may now be entertained as to the policy of 1840 
in the Levant, which severed us from France to associate us with the 
Powers of the (not then forgotten) Holy Alliance, which made us 
parties to the quarrel between the Porte and its vassal, and which, 
at {the risk of a general war, entailed the use of British force to 
decide that struggle in favour of the Sultan. Many members of the 
Cabinet, and wise advisers outside it, such as Lord Spencer and the 
Duke of Bedford, were adverse to this course. It was crowned at 
the moment with conspicuous success, which helped to bewilder 
the public opinion. The experience of fifty years has dispelled the 
hopes which were then entertained, that Turkey might probably be 
brought into line with the European civilisation. The policy of 
1840 cannot be repeated; yet, all things considered, it can hardly 
be made the ground of an unqualified censure on the Melbourne 
Government. There were two other great transactions which had 
less apology: the ignoble opium war against China, resisted stoutly 
by the Opposition in the House of Commons, and the rash and 
disastrous invasion of Afghanistan in 1838-9. Fr these proceedings 
I conceive that severe blame is due to the Administration of Lord 
Melbourne: yet even this may be subject to some mitigation, when 
it is remembered that, in both the one transaction and the other, the 
Ministers were supported by the approval of the Duke of Wellington. 
As to the Afghan question I draw my information from the Mel- 
bourne Papers.’ As regards China, I well remember to have wit- 
nessed the glee of the Prime Minister in the House of Lords on 
hearing the Duke’s declaration. 

It has undoubtedly been thought that the Melbourne Adminis- 
tration lowered itself by clinging too long to office. They had, how- 
ever, made in good faith an attempt to escape from it, when they 
resigned on the Jamaica Bill in 1839; which had not been rejected 
on the second reading, but only carried bythe small majority of five. 
They returned to their places on the difference which arose between 
Her Majesty and Sir Robert Peel, as to the application of the consti- 
16 P. 353. 
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tutional rule to the ladies of the higher Court offices. Mr. Walpole!” 
thinks that the intending Minister was right in argument, but 
wrong in the application of it to the particular case. For one I 
embrace this opinion, particularly the closing words of it. To discuss 
the question at large would lead me into undue length. But I believe 
that the safest regulator of the relations between the Sovereign and 
the Minister is to be found in a high sentiment of honour on both 
sides, rather than in an extreme rigour of rules as to appointments; 
and that the Whig Ministers of 1839, in sustaining the action of 
the young Queen by their resumption of office, came to a right 
decision both as statesmen and as men. / 

If this be so, it is not easy to say at what period during the two 
next years they ought to have retired. Noris it more easy to measure 
with precision the closing efforts of this Ministry. It may be said 
that they had the effect of bringing Free Trade to the front, when 
in the spring of 1841 they assailed, and proposed largely to alter, the 
protective duties on corn, sugar, and timber. From the moment of 
its adoption by the Queen’s Government, it could not be other than 
the question of the day. But, when the proposal was made, the 
Government was at the last gasp. . Free Trade became, for that junc- 
ture, the plank to save, if it might be, a drowning Ministry. None but 
the convinced could accept it from such hands; and multitudes were 
unconvinced and undetermined. The Budget of the Government 
for the first time dragged freedom of trade into the category of party 
questions. It was thus made certain that a long and an envenomed 
struggle must precede its adoption: whereas it was possible, even if 
not likely, that if Peel had come into office before issue had been 
regularly joined, his mind would have sooner opened to the instruc- 
tion, which a succession of bad seasons was silently imparting, as to 
the singularly mischievous working of the sliding scale on corn. 

I have now done what in me lies to weight fairly the scales of 
judgment upon the merits and faults of the Melbourne Administra- 
tion. Its Parliamentary defeat was smashing. Its financial faults 
were of a nature and amount, which a commercial country was sure 
to visit with severity. Its chivalrous adherence to the Queen was 
appreciated at the moment, but, in the nature of the thing, sucha 
matter could not prominently operate as a factor in the formation and 
action of the public judgment. Moreover, though old men are 
sometimes regarded in this country with an excess of favour, I have 
never known an old Government so regarded. And it is undeniable 
that the Melbourne Government disappeared in a storm of discredit. 
I do not recollect thatZany serious effort has since been made to re- 
dress the balance of praise and blame. 

Mr. Walpole in his History '* brings in a verdict of guilty. But 
in his able and careful biography he has built up a monument to the 

" History of England, iii. 475-6, 8 iii, 533. 
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one illustrious member of that Administration, so large in its pro- 
portions, and so imposing in its outline, that in establishing on his 
behalf such conspicuous and rarely rivalled titles-to the national 
gratitude and veneration, he has done something also to redeem the 
character of a Ministry, whose great and beneficial acts were so 
abundant as I have endeavoured to show, while it is also undeniable 
that they were almost wholly his. I have heard Sir Robert Peel say 
of him, that he was small in small things, but that when the things 
were great he was great also. I do not know that he was a master in 


the hidden arts of politics : 
Of wiles, 
More inexpert, I boast not. 


But he brought into public life, and he carried though it unimpaired, 
the qualities which ennoble manhood: truth, justice, fortitude, self- 
denial, a fund of genuine indignation against wrong, and an in- 
exhaustible sympathy with human suffering. It has always appeared 
to me that the period of the Melbourne Administration, though he 
had not touched fifty when it closed, was the climax of his great 
career. The readiness, fertility, variety, versatility, and suppleness 
of his mind, were then at their best, and were altogether extra- 
ordinary. It was the period when he had the greatest difficulties 
to confront, and when responsibility was even more concentrated 
upon him for the work of Parliament, than during the subsequent 
period of his own Premiership; for the Irish famine abated the 
action of party, and the tranquil but strong support of Sir Robert 
Peel, with the less experienced hostility of the Protectionist 
leaders, somewhat lessened the demands upon his energies. In the 
Melbourne time, his mettle was tested almost from day to day. 
He was ever ready to betake himself to the post of difficulty ; and he 
seemed not only to gather new energy from conflicts but new inspira- 
tion from danger. With a slender store of physical power, his life 
was a daily assertion of the superiority of the spirit to the flesh. 
With the warmest domestic affections, and the keen susceptibilities of 
sufferings they entail, he never failed to rally under sorrow to the 
call of public duty. He recalls to me the example of the Athenian 
general Nicias, who, when he fought the losing side at Syracuse, and 
was himself almost sinking from disease, roused, in the extremity of 
peril, by manly exhortation, the spirits of his almost despairing 
soldiers. In the closing battles we can almost hear him say, ‘ Even 
in the present plight you must not abandon hope; ay, from worse 
than this deliverance has been found.’ 

And again, if the range of his popular sympathies was wide, there 
were no bounds to the prowess or the fellow feeling with which he 
would fling himself into the breach on behalf of a belaboured col- 
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league. On the serious collapse of his political fortunes, after the 
rupture with Lord Palmerston, and immediately before his resigna- 
tion in 1852, an attack upon Lord Clarendon’s conduct as Viceroy of 
Ireland stirred all the depths of his nature, and he replied ina series 
of the noblest fighting passages which I have ever heard spoken in 
Parliament. I used to think of him as a colleague that his facility was 
seriously a snare to him, and sometimes made his work more slight 
than it need have been. The assemblage of his qualities, personal 
and political, gives to him a place amongst our famous public men 
which must be permanently high. At the head of all these qualities 
stands the moralelement. I donot recollect or know the time in our 
history, when the two great parties in the House of Commons have 
been led by men, who so truly and so largely as Lord John Russell 
and Sir Robert Peel identified political with personal morality. 

To say that Lord John Russell was not without fault or infirmity 
is only to say that he had not obtained a charter of exemption from 
the laws which govern our frail humanity. Owing to his ready and 
delicate sensitiveness, there was a spirit of resignation in him which, 
so to play upon the word, was undoubtedly for Cabinets a spirit of 
disturbance. It may be that by impulsive public declarations, not 
invariably wise, he once or twice altered the whole political position 
of his colleagues without their consent. I cannot think it discredit- 
able to Mr. Walpole if in dealing with the enormous services, the 
extraordinary powers, and the beautiful and exalted character of such 
a man, he has been touched in a mild form with an excess of hero- 
worship. It is particularly difficult for a biographer, in setting forth 
the case of his hero, to do full and exact justice to all those, whom of 
necessity he handles but does not, so to speak, biographise. I can- 
not wholly accept his account of relative positions and proceedings as 
between Lord John Russell, in 1853-5, and my loved and honoured 
friend Lord Aberdeen. But I am impatient of dwelling upon these 
reservations. It is enough or more than enough to have recorded 
them. Thechoice of Mr. Walpole for his arduous task was evidently 
a wise one. The two volumes, within which the biography has been 
modestly compressed, will undoubtedly enhance his high reputation 
as an historical writer. He would himself, I am certain, be the first 
to recognise that honour, even more than labour, was laid upon him, 
when he was chosen to mark out and to secure in permanence, for 
the name and memory of Lord John Russell, its proper and exalted 
place in the temple of public gratitude and veneration. 


W. E. GLADSTONE, 
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OURSELVES AND OUR FOREMOTHERS 


‘ THERE has been a great deal of debate and much shedding of ink 
in the learned world for some time past respecting the rank that 
women ought to hold in the scale of creation. Some sour old 
bachelors have thought with Sir Anthony Absolute in the play, that 
women may be taught their letters, but should never learn their 
mischievous combinations; others, of a softer mould, have in a 
manner depressed while they exalted them, by bursting forth into 
rapturous eulogiums on their amiable virtues, which they would at 
the same time confine to the kitchen and nursery; while a third 
sort, with more liberality than the one and more boldness than the 
other, have contended that literature alone exalts the female 
character, and that every step a woman mounts in the ladder of 
learning makes her more eminent in excellence.’ 

The above is not an extract from to-day’s newspaper, but from 
the European Magazine of the year 1800; yet it seems equally 
applicable ninety years later. The learned world is still much 
exercised by the question whether women should be heroines or 
mothers of heroes, or whether both réles are compatible; and the 
only point on which all appear to agree is, that, for good or for evil, 
women are very different from their foremothers. It would be 
strange, indeed, if, while the male half of creation is always beating 
record physically and scientifically (to say morally and artistically 
would be to introduce argument), the female half were to behave as 
birds are accused of doing, who build their nests exactly as their pre- 
decessors did when they issued from the ark. Does it, however, 
follow, because women have tried, sometimes wisely, sometimes 
foolishly, to adapt themselves to altered conditions, that they have 
essentially changed their natures? Is it really a fact that the duties 
and studies which so many of them undertake were quite unknown 
to their grandmothers? Have they actually deteriorated physically 
and unfitted themselves for maternal duties by the lives which they 
now lead? And is it quite just to assume that, as is very commonly 
taken for granted, when a woman attempts anything which is 
more ordinarily done by men she therefore desires to emulate or 
rival man? Is it not conceivable that she may sometimes like the 
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work or sport for its own sake, without any thought of competition 
with the other sex? Imitation is doubtless the sincerest form 6f 
flattery, but all women are not always thinking of flattering men. 
Nor do men seem ever to have appreciated this special kind of 
adulation. ‘ Philander’ sang so long ago as 1802— 
Since to handle the reins, 
Hunt and shoot, you take pains, 
And act, my dear girl, so uncommon ; 
I can’t love you, I swear, 
For your words, look, and air, 
Make me think you a man—not a woman. 


Despite this threat, we find a curious instance of Amazonian 
behaviour two years later. On the 25th of August, 1804, at the York 
raceground, Mrs. Thornton, the wife of Colonel Thornton of Thorn- 
ville Royal, rode a match of four miles against Mr. Flint, for 500 
guineas each. It was estimated that 100,000 spectators were 
present when Colonel Thornton led his wife’s horse on to the ground 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. The lady took the lead in good 
style for over three miles, but her horse was seen to have much the 
shorter stride of the two, and within a mile of home Mr. Flint 
pushed forward, went ahead, and won easily. The race was run 
in nine minutes and fifty-nine seconds. Mrs. Thornton showed 
herself a very woman after all, for instead of accepting her defeat 
she addressed an indignant letter to the editor of the York Herald, 
complaining of the want of courtesy with which she was treated by 
her antagonist, and particularly that when her horse broke down Mr. 
Flint ‘ distanced her as much as he possibly could.’ In conclusion 
she challenged her opponent. to repeat the match the following year. 

Until the present time (comments a writer in the Morning Chronicle) the fair 
sex have made but small efforts—except in the way of dress—to assume the like- 
ness of ours. The farthest they have yet gone is to beat the tambour instead of 


working on it; or at most to hallooand sweat after the hounds, or drive their beaux 
four-in-hand through the streets. Now, what is that to the labours of Newmarket ? 


It would be easy, by taking the poetry, novels, memoirs, and 
newspapers, from the days of Spenser’s Britomart downwards, to pro- 
duce an ancestral pendant to almost if not quite every performance 
of women in the present day. Perhaps their political exertions have 
excited the greatest animadversion of late. Only the other day a 
lady—a Conservative, be it said—declared these to be the direct 
result of the incarnation of the Evil One in the Primrose League! 
How truly dreadful! The dame presidents and lady secretaries of 
Habitations have hitherto imagined their entertainments to be com- 
paratively innocent ways of associating with and amusing their 
neighbours of the middle and lower classes. They can no longer 
deceive themselves and others. This lady and Sir Robert Peel have 
thrown a lurid light upon the subject. Henceforth these festivities 
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must be condemned as Walpurgis Night revels, in which Mephisto- 
pheles meets the ‘ witches.’ 

It is nevertheless doubtful whether female political animosity 
ever raged higher than in the days of Queen Anne, when ladies wore 
their patches according to their party preferences. The Whig 
ladies patched on the right side of their faces, the Tories on the left, 
while those who were neutral decorated both sides impartially. It 
has even been asserted that a lady inserted in her marriage settle- 
ments that, whatever might be her husband’s politics, she was to be 
at liberty to patch as she pleased. Not to multiply instances, the 
ladies took such an eager part in the excitement attendant on the 
arrest and release of Sir Francis Burdett early in this century, that 
a writer in the Morning Post satirises their conduct by describing 
an imaginary meeting in which the ladies make speeches, claim the 
franchise, and propose the health of one of their number as ‘the 
female orator of the British Forum and the future electress of 
Westminster.’ 

It is open to question whether even organised political action is 
not a safer vent for energies which will expend themselves somewhere 
than the high card-playing and presidence at, E.O. tables (a kind of 
roulette) which occupied so much of women’s time in the days of the 
Georges. Many ladies in good society kept something very little 
short of private gaming-houses; and if we cannot safely accuse the 
hostesses themselves of actual unfair play, it would be too much to 
assert that such never took place at their assemblies. Playing-cards 
were in such constant demand that ladies used to write their messages 
and invitations, or their names and addresses, on those which had 
been employed in their houses; till at length it occurred to some 
brilliant genius that plain cards without pips would be more con- 
venient for these purposes. Later on we learn that supplying 
playing-cards to the guests in a house, at a large percentage, was a 
regular perquisite of the servants, and Hannah More remonstrates , 
with considerable reason against this custom as demoralising and in- 
hospitable. As she says, what would be thought of a house in which 
the butler was allowed to provide the wine in return for a heavy fee 
demanded of the visitors?’ 

The opinion of Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell, as amusingly ex- 
pressed in a late number of this Review, seems to be that, whereas 
ladies are required to do, and do perfectly, all that their grand- 
mothers did or did not do, they are never to expect the time wherein 
to acquire the necessary talents. In fact, like Athéné, they are to 
spring ready-armed from the head of Zeus, ‘The inevitable reflec- 
tion on reading that ‘strange and new requirements have been 
added to the old code’ is, Who has added them? Does any human 
being really expect any other to be, at one and the same time, a 
finished artist, an accomplished musician, an untiring athlete, an 
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attentive mother, a sympathetic wife, a profound philosopher, an 
acute politician, a thorough housekeeper, a charming hostess, a 
scientific horticulturist, a convincing orator, a discriminating philan- 
thropist, a perfect linguist, a brilliant conversationalist, an agreeable 
writer, and a judicious theologian ? And all this without an occasional 
half-hour of secure repose in which to make good the mental or 
bodily wear and tear. If not—if a woman is at liberty to pick and 
choose amongst these multifarious vocations and need only fulfil 
whichever she adopts duly and gracefully—the demand upon her 
resolves itself into little more than the trite saying, ‘ What is worth 
doing is worth doing well.’ 

One cannot but feel that the typical Lady Fanny Cleremont, 
though a very amiable, was a somewhat incapable person. The 
amount of work which she got through in the morning might have 
been easily compressed into an hour and a half (leaving ample time 
for Herbert Spencer and the sprouting soul) if she had not allowed 
herself to be interrupted at all sorts of odd minutes, and had not 
forgotten the truffles and fish, which she really might have recollected. 

A great many women, and men too, would be the better for re- 
membering to ‘do justice’, before they ‘love mercy’ or anything 
else. Very few of those who have not to earn their own living are 
actually required to do more than they can reasonably accomplish 
with a little attention to the distribution of their time. If they 
plunge into works of supererogation it is their own fault, and the 
tendency might be guarded against in a girl’s education by the 
simple recommendation, ‘ Do your own duty before undertaking any- 
body else’s.’ Ifa woman feels inspired to write or to speak let her 
deo so, or if she finds pleasure in some artistic or charitable occupa- 
tion by all means let her pursue it; but she should hardly then 
invoke the human race to pity her for bearing a burden which is 
entirely self-imposed. 

There is a good deal of truth in the comparison of woman’s life 
to an interrupted sentence. One who, not herself a breadwinner, 
is in any way responsible for the management of a household, must be 
ready to be appealed to in emergencies, and cannot seclude herself 
for long without the risk of things going wrong; but she surely has 
some compensation in the avoidance of the monotonous routine to 
which others are condemned, and this piecemeal existence, offering 
as it does a constant kaleidoscope of small interests, probably endows 
women with that quickness of perception and promptitude of decision 
on which they are so apt to pride themselves. Why say that ‘ George 
Eliots’ are destroyed by the load of conventional life, when George 
Eliot herself made a point of the exact fulfilment of her household 
duties, and when Miss Edgeworth wrote many of her delightful stories 
in the common sitting-room of a large family, surrounded by the 
familiar hum of daily life ? 
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This wail of the overworked woman of the world is not after all a 
novel one. Pendennis was its mouthpiece forty years ago. 


She goes into the world (he says) every night and sits watching her marriage- 
able daughters dancing till long after dawn. She has a nursery of little ones, very 
likely, at home, to whom she administers example and affection; having an eye 
likewise to bread-and-milk, catechism, music and French, and roast leg of mutton 
at one o’clock; she has to call upon ladies of her own station, either domestically 
or in her public character, in which she sits upon charity committees, or ball com- 
mittees, or emigration committees, or Queen’s College committees, and discharges 
I don’t know what more duties of British stateswomanship. She very likely keeps 
& poor-visiting list; has conversations with the clergyman about soup or flannel, 
or proper religious teachings for the parish ; and, if she lives in certain districts, 
probably attends early church. She has the newspapers to read, and it is a fact 
that she reads every new book that comes out, for she can talk, and very smartly 
and well, about them all. She has the cares of her household besides: to make 
both ends meet, to keep upper and lower servants from jangling with one another, 
and the household in order. Add to this, that she has a secret taste for some art 
or science—models in clay, makes experiments in chemistry, or plays in private on 
the violoncello. 


The only practical result of any comparison between what women 
did in years gone by and what they do now, can be in the answer to 
the question, Has the female portion of mankind fallen below the 
physical and moral standard which was formerly attained, and which 
therefore we may reasonably be expected to reach to-day? If we 
have so fallen, our advisers and moralists are quite right to point out 
to us the error of our ways, and to hold up the brilliant examples of 
ancient date for our instruction. If not, if ‘ the past has only won a 
glory from its being far, and orbed into the perfect star men saw not 
when they dwelt therein,’ it might be better to take women as we 
find them, and to see what direction they can follow in order to attain 
to better thingsin future. It would be difficult indeed to prove that 
women have degenerated physically. If there be any such degenera- 
tion, it is more apparent among girls of the lower than among those 
of the upper classes, though the latter, and their mothers, are the 
chief sinners in pursuit of excitement and in multiplicity of occupa- 
tion. It is a common complaint that women-servants cannot work 
as they used to do. It is quite likely, though impossible to prove, 
that more is demanded of them nowadays. Far more furniture and 
linen is in general use than formerly; baths and cups of tea are 
multiplied ; and few people realise how much time is consumed, and 
how much running about is entailed, by the provision of these and 
other little household comforts. Granting, however, as beside the 
present question, that village girls are not so sturdy as they used to be, 
is it possible for any one with the most elementary powers and oppor- 
tunities of observation to deny that the majority of girls ‘in society’ 
are not only as strong as their predecessors of, say, thirty years ago, but 
that they are finer and taller than these were, and possess a greater air 
of health and vitality? The change in the lives of women is probably 
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far greater in the physical than in any other direction. Take one 
trivial example. It is true that lines were addressed to ladies ‘ skat- 
ing at Stanmore Priory’ so long ago as 1804, but that this pastime 
was commonly monopolised by men till much later we may learn 
from the skating scene in ‘ Pickwick.’ The young lady with fur round 
her boots, and her charming companions, stand shivering on the brink 
of the pond, and never think of assuming the skates of which Mr. 
Winkle is so sternly deprived. To have possessed any boots at all 
must have been a considerable advance on the practice of earlier days ; 
as both the text and the illustrations of old novels represent the 
heroines as walking about the country in thin shoes. Miss Edge- 
worth’s Angelina, in L’Amie Inconnue, wanders on the Welsh 
mountains in slippers ‘ of the thinnest kid leather,’ and we are not 
surprised to learn that, when she lost her way, one fell off and the 
other was cut through by the stones. Archery and riding were the 
more ordinary out-of-door amusements of women; and though the 
bolder spirits, as we have seen, did what they could to encroach on 
what were commonly considered masculine pursuits, their dress and 
other causes must have hampered them considerably. 

It should be remembered that open-air games of all descriptions 
demanding personal exertion were by no means so universal amongst 
men during the half-century prior to our Queen’s accession as they 
are now, and the line between town and country life was much more 
sharply drawn. The London fine gentlemen could have taken but 
little share in rustic sports, and the hard-riding, hard-drinking 
country squire preferred a cock-fight or a bull-baiting to any milder 
entertainment, and was, in any case, not quite the pérson to join in 
the games of young ladies. Streets and country lanes were alike ill- 
kept and unsafe, and hardly attractive for long and unprotected 
walks ; while foreign lands, with their mountain scrambles and other 
inducements to exertion, were in most cases inaccessible. It is not 
the women who have developed strange fancies; but dress, com- 
panions, and means of locomotion give to the many chances of 
healthy exercise and of seeing the world which were once denied to 
all but a few. Of course some women will exaggerate and overdo 
the amount of exercise good for them, just as some men have done. 
If a lady insists on ‘ tramping through turnips’ till she is exhausted, 
or on ascending the Matterhorn, she may or may not be wise. There 
is no reason to take three or four women who knock themselves up 
as awful.warnings to the whole female sex, and to therefore deprive 
girls in general of the rational bodily training now mercifully sub- 
stituted for the stocks and backboards of bygone years. 

Much the same may be said of social and political life. Unless 
women are treated after the fashion of Oriental countries, they cannot 
avoid taking an interest and a share in what goes on around them. 
Even in the East, women have contrived not only to mix in state 
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intrigues, but to rule territories and lead armies in person; and 
though, when they have attained influential positions, their native 
intelligence has stood them in good stead, yet the want of education 
and of knowledge of the world consequent on their prior seclusion 
has too often proved detrimental to themselves and to those depending 
on them. The whole crux is, where are you to draw the line? You 
cannot draw a hard-and-fast one. The position of women must toa 
great extent be a matter of sentiment and expediency. Most people 
have an idea of what they think ‘becoming’ to a woman, but what 
they think becoming differs enormously. A foreigner, after making 
the very commonplace remark that, though he believed in nothing 
himself, he liked his wife to be religious, said that even as regards 
outward appearance this was the right state of things: a man kneel- 
ing looked ridiculous, but the position suited a woman’s figure and 
the folds of her dress. He did not perceive the absurdity of either 
depriving a man of a spiritual necessity or forcing a woman into a 
meaningless attitude ; but the feeling that a woman had better pur- 
sue, or refrain from, a certain occupation according to the graceful- 
ness or otherwise of the action which it entails, is tolerably universal, 
and not altogether unreasonable. It could hardly, however, be 
accepted as an unfailing criterion; and, if it were, who is to be the 
arbiter of her appearance on any given occasion? Some people 
think a woman out of place in a hunting-field; others have no 
objection to her following the chase on horseback, but cannot stand 
her walking with a gun. Some vow that the fate of England is 
sealed when a woman addresses an audience; others do not mind 
so long as it is for a charitable purpose, but their hopes for posterity 
are wrecked if she touches on a political question. Men have been 
known to declare that a knowledge of Greek destroys all social 
charm in a weman; while many do not object to any academical 
study, but give up a lady doctor as an unsexed enormity. 

Might it be suggested, with all diffidence, that the individual 
woman, and not her special pursuit or accomplishment, is the impor- 
tant consideration? Would it be too old-fashioned to go back to the 
story of Creation, and read that the woman was made as a help meet 
for man? As menare very diverse, need their mothers and sisters and 
wives be cut all on the same pattern? If a girl is brought up as 
sound in body as possible, with a sense of duty and honour, and with 
such an amount of instruction, both from books and from her sur- 
roundings, as is suited to her capacity and to her probable sphere in 
life, surely she ought, when launched into the world, to be able to 
judge for herself in what way she will be.best able to be a ‘help 
meet’ either to some particular man or to mankind.in general. A 
man may need a wife essentially to look after his home and children, 
in which case this will undoubtedly be her first duty, and any other 
pursuit which she may adopt for her own pleasure or satisfaction 
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must be secondary to its perfect fulfilment. There are men, on the 
other hand, who distinctly wish their wives to take an active part in 
their public or other avocations, and if a wife is really capable should 
she refuse to do so? Of course this does not mean that she should 
neglect her family or her household duties, but that she is not only 
justified in giving, but beund to render, her husband all the assist- 
ance in her power, within the limits imposed by regard for health, 
the demands of her home, and her own sense of what is fitting. 

Many, however, do not marry, and of them also it may be said 
that it is not so much what they do, as why and how they do it, that 
imports to the future of womanhood. Ifa girl is needed at home 
it is assuredly well that she should stay there and do her very best for 
those who want her care. But if she would be merely a burden on 
parents or kindred already overweighted she feels naturally impelled 
to use her abilities and to earn her living in any way compatible with 
her self-respect. Fortunately her right to do this is now almost 
everywhere acknowledged, and the better system introduced into the 
education of girls is increasing their chances of success. 

With all their faults it must be confessed that many women in 
our day do honestly endeavour to fulfil the highest ideal. Many 
worthily respond to that ‘call’ which Hannah More addressed to 
their ancestresses ninety years ago. ‘I would call on them,’ 
she says, ‘to come forward and contribute their full and fair pro- 
portion towards the saving of their country. But I would call on 
them to come forward without departing from the refinement of 
their character, without derogating from the dignity of their rank, 
without blemishing the delicacy of their sex; I would call them 
to the best and most appropriate exertion in their power, to raise 
the depressed tone of public morals, and to awaken the drowsy spirit 
of religious principle. They know too well how arbitrarily they 
give the law to manners, and with how despotic a sway they fix the 
standard of fashion. But this is not enough: this is a low mark, 
a prize not worthy of their high and holy calling. For, on the use 
which women of the superior class may now be disposed to make of 
that power delegated to them by the courtesy of custom, by the 
honest gallantry of the heart, by the imperious control of the virtuous 
affections, by the habits of civilised states, by the usages of polished 
society,—on the use, I say, which they shall hereafter make of 
this influence will depend, in no low degree, the well-being of 
those states, and the virtue and happiness, nay, perhaps the very 
existence, of that society.’ There are no doubt women who fritter 
away their lives in an endless round of pleasure, in vain self-indul- 
gence, or in futile attempts at notoriety. There always were 
and probably always will be such women ; and as they are generally 
the noisiest of their sex, it is easy enough to pick them out, to satirise 
their follies, and to hold them up to reprobation as types of a de- 
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generate age. It is not so easy to draw a picture which would ex- 
cite either interest or amusement of the countless English girls who, 
however fond of innocent pleasure and keen for variety, try hard to 
improve themselves and to be a comfort and blessing to their neigh- 
bours; or of the English wives and mothers who in their own homes, and 
beyond their own homes, are as industrious, as wise, as patient, and 
as helpful as any who have gone before them. 

It is said that faith is dying out of the land, that even women 
discuss where they once believed, and that, unless the ‘ worship of 
humanity’ and the ‘service of man’ prove efficient substitutes for 
the ancient creed, we shall be left rudderless on the stormy seas of 
life. The old accusation against women of the world was not that 
they did not believe, but that they did not care, that they either 
altogether ignored serious matters or made a joke of them, and that, 
since religion was unfashionable, they endeavoured to banish from 
their drawing-rooms every reference to such a topic. Perhaps that 
wave of indifference was, for women as for men, succeeded by a wave 
of earnest belief ; perchance the tide is falling once more, and women, 
like men, are asking of themselves a reason for the faith that is in 
them. None the less, that wave has left behind in many hearts 
higher hopes, purer aims, and a deeper sense of the responsibility of 
men and women alike towards fellow-men; and in so far as they 
cherish those aspirations and acknowledge that responsibility, so 
surely will the next returning flood bear them over the quicksands 
of perplexity, across the shallows of doubt, and beyond the storms 
of conflicting creeds, to place them{on the rock whence they shall 
more clearly behold, and where they shall be enabled more joyfully 
to fulfil, the purpose of their being. 

M. E. JERSEY. 





THE DECLINE OF RESERVE 
AMONG WOMEN. 


THERE must always of necessity be changes going on in the social 
as well as in every other aspect of life, and though not to expect 
such changes, and not to try more or less to adapt ourselves to them, 
would be short-sighted and foolish, still, I think it cannot be 
denied that the change which has taken place in the social life of 
women during the last few years has come with giant strides, and is 
one which may be justly viewed by some with feelings of alarm. 

One of the many and various causes of this change in manners 
and customs among women of the upper classes must be, I conceive, 
the disappearance of what may perhaps be best described as the habit 
of reserve. 

It often strikes one that the pendulum of the big clock of time 
seems to swing to and fro with each succeeding generation, and that 
often what is approved of or condemned by one is treated in exactly 
the contrary way by the next. And this theory appears to hold good 
in the present case, for in the last generation, probably more than 
in the one immediately preceding it, a habit of reserve in all things 
was instilled into the minds of the young as an almost religious 
doctrine, and was practised by both parents and children to an extent 
which can hardly now be realised. We who can look back twenty or 
thirty years can remember how we were taught, both by example and 
precept, that our thoughts and feelings were not intended to be dis- 
sected for the benefit of others, and indeed were hardly allowed to 
be admitted to examination by ourselves. Some may even com- 
plain that this hard principle of smothering one’s sentiments and one’s 
aspirations in the depths of one’s own breast chilled all the latent 
warmth of a young and ardent spirit, and dwarfed the natural growth 
of an upward striving mind. And certainly this may have been so; 
and when we look back upon the results of this habit of reserve from 
a new point of view, we cannot but see that, carried to so great a 
pitch, it must inevitably have rendered the development of such in- 
valuable qualities as charity and sympathy almost impossible. 

Its exaggeration certainly had an evil side, but its total disap- 
pearance may have even a worse. In any age the strain of such 
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personal and general reserve would become unbearable. There would 
always be found men and women to break loose from its bonds and 
to flash forth their opinions and arguments, thus relieving not only 
their own feelings, but the feelings also of those who, too timid to 
take such an extraordinary initiative, or too well brought up to think 
it right to do so, would still rejoice in their rebellious hearts at the 
bursting of the ice-blocked rivers of silence and the overflow of the 
pent-up waters of dissatisfaction. However, in the age which we 
are considering, these bold adventurers were but few and far between, 
and moreover were marked down as oddities, and their conduct 
deemed reprehensible by the majority of those who formed the society 
of those days. 

In literature, as it appeared, even men were not anxious to throw 
themselves into discussions. The articles written then, so few in 
comparison with the enormous number of our day, were unsigned 
and unknown, and authors were thus spared the possibility of having 
to stand up in acombat which would necessitate a baring of the 
breast and an exposure of front to the adversary and the world. 

The fashion of the day was to remain obscure. Again—and here 
the reaction is still more noticeable—the custom of analysing things 
and people, since grown into such stupendous dimensions, was 
comparatively unknown. 

Things rather than people were talked and written about, and the 
Ninth Commandment was probably less often broken then than now. 
Among poets, Byron indeed, perhaps the greatest of self-analysts, 
Shelley, and some others, had already introduced into England a 
school, the fashion of which was a morbid self-abandonment to 
public gaze; and in France also, Rousseau had done his demoralising 
work; but after their time there must have been a reaction of 
feeling against these analytical productions, for in 1842 that master 
in the art of analysis Henri Beyle, who had written under the nom 
de plume of ‘Stendhal’ and lived unrecognised and unknown, died 
saying, ‘ I shall be understood in forty years.’ He lived either too 
late or before his time; and it is only now that his works are read and 
admired, and to-day France places them in the front rank and brackets 
his name with that of Pascal. However, the fashion that belonged 
to a school 100 years ago, and that was condemned fifty years ago, has 
again become the fashion of our day, and is being followed by almost 
every man, woman, and child in the societies of both France and 
England. Analysis of character is the favourite passion of the age, 
that of others as well as that of self. It has followed quickly in those 
footsteps which were cut out of the solid snow-hill of reserve, and 
along the path trodden till now so rarely and by so few the multi- 
tudes are pouring headlong. We are overwhelmed with an avalanche 
of the scraps and shreds into which have been torn the feelings and 
desires, the speculations and calculations, the beliefs and doubts, 
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the hopes and fears, the contemplations and realisations of each and 
every one in turn. No one is spared; and soul-searching and soul- 
pulling form the chief subject of conversation among even the com- 
parative strangers who meet across a dinner-table or in a country 
house. 

Again, the privacy of life, once so greatly prized, is now almost 
abolished. We may see an example of this in the difference between 
the custom that existed in former days and that which is adopted 
now by men building houses unto themselves. In times gone by no 
dwelling-place was considered complete until it had been planted round 
with trees and shrubs, and the exclusive-minded inhabitant was not 
happy until he had shut himself off from the gaze of the passers-by. 
But now, what was planted by our fathers with so much care and in- 
tention is being hewn down and opened out, and our lives are thought 
to borrow more interest from the fact that they are thrown open to 
light and criticism. 

As in the outward, so also is it with the inward life. How few 
there are in this generation who care to read and think alone, or to 
rest content with the intercourse of one single selected friend- 
ship! In fact, to understand. a subject at all, it is considered 
essential to thrash it out with everyone one meets, pouring out in so 
doing all the inner passion of one’s being, and soliciting and expect- 
ing the pouring out of everyone else’s in return. Thus the inward 
life is thrown open to public inspection, and, as I have said, the hedges 
of reserve planted round us by our fathers are being rashly hewn down 
and cast: away. 

Indeed, it may almost be said that in these days there is no 
longer any inward life; for it is so turned inside out for all who 
care to see, that not only is there nothing kept private between 
man and man, but hardly is anything allowed to remain sacred 
between man and his Creator. Moreover—and this is important—in 
order to keep touch with the exaggerated forms of sentiment so 
prevalent in society, we shall no longer be satisfied with our old 
commonplace notions, but must substitute for them high-flown and 
sensational ones ; and our opinions and judgments, which were ever 
held as a most sacred trust, will become shaken and altered, and will 
be in danger at last of having to give way altogether before the 
advance of ‘ modern requirements.’ 

We must not be behindhand in the race for popularity, and at 
this moment social success depends not so much upon whether the 
opinions we advance are true and reliable, as whether they are 
popular and easy. 

This, it must be remembered, is not an age of convictions, it is 
an age of unbeliefs, and the very fact that we are able to discuss our 
convictions promiscuously and airily with a stranger proves that they 
cannot be profound, 
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Yet, some may say, a conviction can only be formed by analysing 
a doubt ; perhaps; but surely the first thing necessary in order to arrive 
.at a just conclusion is that the doubt should be an honest one ; and the 
second, that the conviction should be calmly and deliberately arrived 
at. And will anyone contend that either an honest investigation or 
a deliberate judgment can be evolved out of random conversation ? 
No; a real, true, genuine conviction is far too sacred a thing to play 
at words with, and the habit of doing so will never either cageia 
a weak one or produce one that is sincere. 

‘Every excess causes a defect,’ says Emerson; and, as all re- 
actions have a tendency to exaggeration, they are apt from want of 
restraint to become fatal to the issues concerned, and the reaction 
which we are now considering forms no exception to the rule. The 
breakdown of what had become far too hard a wall of reserve, causing, 
no doubt, narrowness of thought and action, checking imagination and 
impulse, and preventing much good being done in every direction, 
may nevertheless, if not modified and controlled, lead to many regret- 
table results; though, with a just judgment and a right balance, the 
present reign ef freedom might become a far greater power for good 
than was oh ssible under the contrary system. Whether the 
stone which, once set rolling, so seldom stops half-way down the hill, 
can yet be intercepted in its downward career is doubtful, but the 
. bystander who sees the danger it threatens should surely warn those 
who may be calmly sleeping under the precipice from which it was 
hurled. 

This danger, as it appears to me, is a terribly subtle one, and pro- 
portionately difficult to guard against ; and, while acknowledging to 
the full the unrivalled charm of a free give and take of everything 
that is best intellectually and spiritually, I cannot help perceiving 
that the constant and general habit of such intercourse is not 
calculated to increase but rather to decrease its immense value, and 
that, for reasons already touched upon, such a habit is leading to a 
strained form of sentiment at once unreal and unhealthy. 

The desire to be liked and admired is in itself probably not one 
we can blame ; but if, in order to succeed, we must cast off any particle 
of our truer and better nature, or make our standard in any way a 
lower or less noble one, we shall kill the very qualities which we fancy 
we are encouraging. The flaw in the system of reserve was that no 
one could know or appreciate the joys and sorrows of his fellow- 
creatures, and the complete shutting up of self prevented the possi- 
bility of either obtaining any influence over or deriving any benefit 
from others. In these days of freedom of speech and action there 
can be no fear of a want of knowledge or sympathy with our fellow- 
men, but there is a danger that the knowledge may not be a true one, 
and that the sympathy may be forced, unreal, and useless; again, 
there is no stint of an expression of opinion or of a formation of 
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judgment, but there is a danger that the opinion may become a 
compromise and the judgment may become a surrender. Moreover, 
whether advantageously or not, there is no doubt that with this free- 
dom has come much and constant rivalry in the desire to attract the 
greatest possible amount of admiration and notice, not only in private 
life, but by entering as competitors in the, to some, more tempting 
lists of public warfare. A few years ago it seemed suddenly to dawn 
upon the world which forms Society that women were leading tvo 
secluded or too humble a life, and that it was urgent upon those who 
had time or talent that they should do what they could to assist those 
who were in need of care or help. Numerous leagues and guilds, ’ 
philanthropical and political, were formed, to one or more of which 
every woman soon belonged, and while the success of the movement 
in the philanthropical direction has been fully recognised, the more 
doubtful results of the political have yet to be finally pronounced 
upon. 

In considering the former, we find that ladies who once would 
have thought that any work which necessitated their meeting the 
lower classes upon terms of intimacy and equality would be quite 
impossible now acknowledge the immense advantage to be derived- 
from so doing ; and the many hundred ways in which work among the 
poor is being carried on is an abundant proof that the movement’ 
was not, as might have been feared, a mere passing fashion. The 
visiting of hospitals and infirmaries, girls and boys’ clubs, and classes 
of all kinds, factory readings, mothers’ meetings, these and many 
similar occupations, which were until a few years ago almost 
unknown, have been, and still are, increasing rapidly, and benefit- 
ing not only those into whose lives are brought love, sympathy, and 
brightness, but those also who, while sharing with their less 
fortunate sisters their greater wealth of God’s gifts, are ever re- 
ceiving them back increased a hundred-fold. 

It has, I think, been fairly proved that the success of any kind 
of so-called good work depends upon the possession of and the 
power also of giving out an unreserved sympathy and an unbounded 
love; and this can only be possible in an age in which the restraint 
of formality and shyness is overcome, and in which, therefore, it is 
the custom to be entirely at one’s ease. This must be so; and, 
moreover, it is possible in this case because there is here no danger 
of our being misunderstood or misinterpreted, for we are dealing 
with an aspect of life in which there is no time nor place for false or 
sickly sentiment. 

But there are other and more doubtful characteristics belonging 
to the new fashion of work being undertaken by women; and 
although it would be out of place here to discuss whether, in any of 
the various positions into which they are now forcing themselves, 
more harm than good may not result, still it is only fair to point out 
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that the changes in this respect also are to be attributed to and 
form part of the same reaction. 

Thus, how many women till lately, however talented and well- 
educated they were, ever dreamt of openly writing in reviews and 
newspapers? To do so would probably bave been considered a few 
years ago a breach of feminine etiquette ; whereas in the army of 
modern scribblers for the hosts of ever-multiplying periodicals the 
petticoats are thronging the ranks. And again: where in the history 
of the past can one recall the spectacle of women standing upon a 
public platform and addressing a public assembly? and now they 
claim an equal right with the men to be there. 

These and other like innovations, which in so short a time have 
assumed such immense proportions, ‘give one to think;’ and we 
must be excused who do not appreciate and care not to give way to 
this clamour for absolute equality with men. In this respect the 
good old times were better, far better than the new. 

In each succeeding age, I take it, we do well to make the very 
most of all that is being produced by it for good, and none the less 
is it unwise and wrong to adopt or to further the progress of any 
novelty leading to doubtful results. 

As far as public life is concerned, I confess I should infinitely 
prefer that women’s assistance, however useful, should be for ever 
dispensed with, sooner than that by their admission to a share of 
what has hitherto belonged exclusively to men our women should 
lose one fraction of the nobility of their sex, or should become one 
jot less mindful of those womanly virtues which are the glory of a 
civilised country. 

Let not the subtle influence of ambition blind our eyes to the 
main fact. Woman’s position in a Christian country has been, and 
always should be, a splendid one, if she will only fill it worthily and 
not grasp at what by nature she was never intended to possess. By 
abusing that position she will inevitably lose the fine touch with 
which in days gone by she guided the footsteps of her sons; and she 
will become, by an inexorable law not made by man, blunted by en- 
forced connection with the coarser things of life, and degraded by 
constant familiarity with them. ‘Pure religion and undefiled is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.’ 

A crisis appears to have arisen, and it is not a time when any are 
hiding their lights under a bushel. Every trace of a possible evil 
resulting from too distant or too cautious a manner towards others 
has gone by for the present, and the. old question of non-inter- 
ference with one’s neighbour is at this moment certainly not likely 
to trouble any. 

But in spite of the multiplicity of modern requirements, the heat 
of competition, the glamour of publicity, it may be found possible, 
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while giving willingly the very best we have of honest convictions, 
true judgments, and noble aspirations, to cherish still that power of 
reserve which shall rule our conduct and guide our intercourse with 
others. 

For if we wantonly destroy this great and splendid gift, we shall 
find ourselves ere long in the quicksands of licence which we mis- 
took in our waywardness for the rocks of freedom. 


KatTIE COWPER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CITY CHARITIES. 


It is said that a City rector was one day accosted by a well-dressed 
lady who claimed his acquaintance on the ground that she was the 
‘resident poor’ of his parish. The story well illustrates the condition 
of the City parochial charities. They are a survival from the days 
when the City of London was an inhabited town of rich' and poor, and 
not merely a vast market and exchange, left at night in the charge 
of a few caretakers. It was but natural that when money was made 
rapidly it should be dispensed bountifully ; and the citizens of London 
seem never to have failed ina certain (perhaps rather pompous) form 
of almsgiving. In particular they were in the habit of bequeathing 
for the benefit of their poorer brethren property which they had ac- 
quired in the City. Money was dear in those days, and rents were 
low. A house or garden would perhaps yield the parish an annual 
income of 20/. or 30/., enough to give a few poor men and women a 
suit of clothes at Christmas or a loaf every Sunday. Then came 
changes. Space became too valuable for residence. As leases fell in, 
courts and alleys were abolished, and stacks of warehouses and offices 
took their place. The modest property left to the parish became a 
small mine of wealth, while the poor of the parish disappeared. Thirty 
years ago the funds of the charities had become altogether dispro- 
portionate to their objects. But in 1861 the City still held 113,000 
inhabitants. In the next twenty years the numbers sank to 50,000, 
while the income of the charities increased till it reached the princely 
figures ot 100,000/. a year. Under such circumstances there was 
absolutely nothing to be done with the money but to make everyone 
connected with the church and the parish, from the rector to the 
beadle and the organ-blower, exceedingly comfortable, and to main- 
tain a few agreeable residents, such as the lady who interviewed her 
rector. 

From time to time attention was called to this great waste of 
public money. Reports upon the charities of the several parishes 
were made by Mr. Hare, who in 1860 pointed out that, owing to the 
radical changes which had taken place in the character of the City, 
measures of a far more drastic kind than any yet sanctioned with 


1 So recently as the reign of Charles II. one or two noblemen still lived in the 
City. 
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respect to charitable endowments were necessary to make these valu- 
able possessions of any real utility. In 1878 a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the nature, endowments, and objects 
of the charities, and to report to what purposes their property and 
income should in the future be devoted. This commission, con- 
sisting of the Duke of Northumberland, Canon Gregory, Prebendary 
Rogers (Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate), Lord Herschell, Mr. 
George Cubitt, Mr. Albert Pell, and Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, made 
their report in 1880. As to the actual state of things the general 
result of their inquiries may be summed up in a few sentences: 
‘As the investigation proceeded,’ they say, ‘the great and funda- 
mental changes which have completely altered the aspect and condi- 
tion of the City parishes, and which are still in progress, were promi- 
nently brought into light. Nearly one-half of these parishes, each 
one containing a dense industrial and trading population, whose 
religious and social institutions and feelings identified it with the 
locality, are now without inhabitants other than a few clerks and 
caretakers in charge of the great commercial buildings and ware- 
houses, to make room for which the dwellings of the earlier popula- 
tion have been removed ; for the same reason the churches erected 
by the piety of former ages are now in many instances almost, if not 
altogether, without congregations. The whole area of one parish is 
stated to have been absorbed by the Bank of England, and about 
three-fourths of another by the General Post Office. Yet in all these 
parishes parochial machinery is still kept up, and in many large 
sums are spent on charitable gifts and doles, as well as for church 
purposes, including choir, organist, &c. 

‘ Contemporaneously with these changes an immense increase in 
the value of property has taken place, including that from which the 
funds of the charities forming the subject of our investigation are 
derived ; the receipts from many of the estates having within the 
last few years doubled and even trebled in amount.’ 

To put an end to so unprofitable a state of things the commission 
recommended (1), the appointment of a temporary small Commission 
of Inquiry, to ascertain with precision the particulars of the charity 
funds, and to classify them with reference to their uses, whether 
ecclesiastical or eleemosynary, and (2), the constitution of a perma- 
nent representative Board of Management, clothed with the duty of 
framing schemes for the future application of the charitable funds 
for the benefit of London. Upon the relations of this Board to the 
Charity Commission opinions were not unanimous. Lord Herschell 
and Mr. Pell proposed that the Board should be accountable to the 
Home Secretary alone ; but the majority of the Commission recom- 
mended that all schemes should be submitted to the Charity Com- 
missioners, who should have an opportunity of disapproving within a 
fixed time, subject, however, to an appeal to the Home Secretary. 
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Thus the Charity Commissioners would be in the position, not of 
initiating, but of criticising, the arrangements for the utilisation of 
the charity funds. The views of the Commission on this point are 
of interest in connection with subsequent events. 

To give effect to this report Mr. Bryce introduced a Bill. Long 
and stout was the opposition on the part of vested interests. The 
Bill made little progress until 1883, when it was referred to a select 
committee, over which Mr. Sbaw-Lefevre presided. In the dis- 
cussions which ensued the trustees of the City charities took an active 
part, and managed to spend in costs between three and four thousand 
pounds, But the party of reform triumphed, and with some modifi- 
cations the Bill at length became law, under the title of the City of 
London Parochial Charities Act, 1883. 

By this measure the Charity Commissioners (temporarily reinforced 
for the purpose) were directed to undertake the work of inquiry and 
classification which the Duke of Northumberland’s Commission pro- 
posed to delegate to a temporary body. 

To the Charity Commission was also given the task of setting 
that machinery in motion which is to determine the future applica- 
tion of the charity funds, but they were not, as we shall see, to 
supersede that permanent Board of Management which the North- 
umberland Commission had recommended, and which the Act con- 
stituted, though on a somewhat different basis. After ascertaining 
and classifying the property of the charities, the Charity Commis- 
sioners were directed to frame schemes for its future application 
and management. Vested interests and existing personal claims 
were to-be satisfied. The property belonging to five parishes on the 
outskirts of the City,’ in which there were still at the passing of the 
Act a few thousand residents, was to be applied in a liberal spirit for 
the benefit of persons living or employed in these parishes. The 
income of the ecclesiastical property of the other parishes (104 
in number) was, after local claims had been satisfied, to be paid to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for use in the more populous 
districts of London, that is, of that vast area generally known as 
the Greater London of the Registrar-General.? The general property 
of the same parishes was, after like satisfaction of local claims, to 
be devoted within the same large district to any one or more of 
certain specified objects, thus described in the Act :— 


The promoting the education of the poorer inhabitants of the metropolis, 
whether by means of exhibitions or of technical instruction, or of secondary 
education, or of art education, or evening lectures, or otherwise. 

The establishment and maintenance of libraries, or museums, or art collections. 


? St. Botolph, Aldgate, St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, St. Giles, Cripplegate, St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and St. Bride, Fleet Street. 

* The exact district defined by the Act is the Metropolitan Police District. This 
differs but very slightly from the London division of the Registrar-General. 
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The preserving, providing, and maintaining of open spaces and recreation- 
grounds or drill-grounds, 

The promotion and extension of provident institutions and of working men’s 
and women’s institutes. 

The establishment and maintenance of convalescent hospitals. 

And generally the improving, by the above or by other means, the physical, 
social, and moral condition of the poorer inhabitants of the metropolis. 


Although the initiative in the work of utilising the City Charities 
was thus entrusted to the Charity Commissioners, it was not intended 
to deprive London of all voice in the matter. The permanent Board 
of Management recommended by the Northumberland Commission 
was called into existence by the Act. This Board, to be called ‘-The 
Trustees of the London Parochial Charities,’ was to consist of twenty- 
one members—five to be nominated by the Crown, four by the Cor- 
poration of London, and the remainder ‘to be chosen in such manner 
or by such persons or bodies as the Commissioners should by scheme 
provide, regard being had to the interests of the various classes to 
be benefited by the charity property.’ In determining the future of 
the City Charities the Board thus constituted was associated with the 
Commissioners. For the schemes to be framed under the Act were 
not necessarily to appropriate the charity funds to any particular 
object. On the contrary, these schemes might leave it to the 
Trustees to decide how they would use the funds consistently with 
the provisions of the Act.‘ In other words, it was left to the 
discretion of the Commissioners to decide to what extent they 
should themselves assume the function of determining the applica- 
tion of these large funds, and to what extent they should abdicate 
this function in favour of a body of a permanent and representative 
character. We shall see directly how the Commissioners have exer- 
cised this discretion. 

All schemes when drafted by the Commissioners were to be pub- 
lished, and after the necessary interval for the consideration of objec- 
tions and suggestions, were to be submitted to the Education 
Department. By this Department further opportunity for objection 
was to be given, and finally, in certain events, the schemes were to 
be laid before Parliament prior to confirmation by her Majesty. The 
Commissioners have now published the first drafts of their schemes, 
and it is the proper time to consider their effect. 

The work of ascertaining precisely of what the charity property 
consisted, and what portions were devoted to ecclesiastical as opposed 
to general uses, was necessarily a work of time and labour. It was 
known that in the case of many of the charities no trust deed 
existed. That convenient catastrophe, the Great Fire, is generally 

4 If there were any doubt on this subject, we have the Commissioners’ own interpre- 
tation of the Act, for they do in fact leave the new governing body to apply to any 


of the purposes of the Act the small residueremaining after the several objects specified 
by their schemes have been satisfied. 
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charged with consuming all documents which should be, but are not, 
forthcoming. Much property was held to the most general uses, such 
as the ‘ benefit of the parish and the inhabitants thereof, and the 
relations of one charity with another were often far from simple. 
Some parishes boldly alleged that they owned property freed from 
any charitable trust whatever, property which they were at liberty to 
apply in payment of poor rates. It was not till the autumn of 1887 
that the Commissioners published their classified statements of 
the property they had to deal with. The result confirmed previous 
impressions. London was in possession of an endowment of more 
than 118,000/. a year. Of this sum 26,000/. must for the present be 
placed in a category apart, that sum being the income of the five 
comparatively populous border parishes, applicable under the existing 
Act only for their benefit. The remaining revenue of 92,0001. is 
made up of 35,4591. applicable to ecclesiastical purposes, and 56,5671. 
applicable in providing education, open spaces, libraries or museums, 
or in satisfying any other want of the poor of Greater London. Two 
problems, therefore, were before the Commissioners: first, how to re- 
lease as much as possible of the ecclesiastical revenue for the use of 
the Church of Englandin the populous parts of London ; and secondly, 
how to confer the greatest benefits upon the Capital by aid of the 
noble revenue of 56,0001. a year. 

Meantime matters had not stood quite still since the passing of 
the Act of 1883. In 1886 public attention was drawn to the neces- 
sity of acquiring the beautiful tract of land lying to the east of 
Hampstead Heath, and rising at its highest point to the eminence 
known as Parliament Hill. The need was urgent and money scarce ; 
300,000/. were required, and the Metropolitan Board were not pre- 
pared to throw more than a moderate portion of this sum upon the 
rates. Under these circumstances the Commissioners were directed 
(by the Hampstead Heath Extension Act, 1886) to apply to the pur- 
chase a sum not exceeding 50,000/. at the expense of the charity 
funds. The example thus set was soon followed. In the following 
Session like directions were given for the application of 47,500/. to 
the purchase of Clissold Park, Stoke Newington, and in 1888 12,5001. 
were, on certain conditions, appropriated to the Lawn, South Lambeth, 
a spot familiar to London as the residence of the late Mr. Faweett, 
and 25,000/. to Raleigh Park, Brixton Hill. Thus the Commissioners 
were put under special directions with respect to a sum amounting 
in all.to 135,000/., a sum which at 4 per cent. represents, however, 
but 5,400/. of a gross revenue of 56,0001. 

Several inferences were possible from these Parliamentary injunc- 
tions. A very natural inference would have been that the Legisla- 
ture was disposed in the application of the charity funds to give the 
preference to the preservation of open spaces. This conclusion, we 
shall see, the Commissioners did not draw. Another possible inference 
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was that Parliament was inclined to encourage the immediate appro- 
priation of the charity funds to specific objects. Upon this assumption 
—drawn, it may be thought, without due regard to the particular 
circumstances which necessitated prompt action for the purchase of 
the open spaces we have referred to, if they were to be saved at all— 
the Commissioners acted without hesitation.. When the time came 
to consider how to make the general charity property most useful to 
London, the Commissioners were confronted with the preliminary 
question: shall we ourselves direct the application of these funds to 
specific objects, or shall we constitute a permanent board of adminis- 
tration, representative of London, and leave London to decide for 
itself how it would wish this handsome revenue to be used? This 
question the Commissioners have answered by appropriating to 
specific objects revenue to the extent of 47,000/., and leaving at the 
free disposal of the new Board of Trustees a sum which, after pay- 
ment of costs of management and certain pensions (which it will, for 
a time at least, be difficult to withhold), will barely exceed 4,0001. a 
year, and may not amount to so much. Of some such small residue 
the new board will be the dispensers, free to choose whether they will 
promote education, preserve open spaces, found museums, or otherwise 
benefit London in accordance with the principles of the Act. Of the 
bulk of the charity revenue they will be mere stewards, receiving 
rents and dividends with one hand, and paying them with the other 
as directed by the Commissioners’ schemes. 

That this is so may perhaps be best shown by throwing the general 
scheme of the Commissioners into the form of an account (as shown 
on the next page). 

For some of the items in this account the Commissioners are 
scarcely responsible. The costs and expenses of carrying out the Act. 
have inevitably run to a high figure, for the work was laborious and 
required skill and care. The sum of 150,000/. charged upon capital 
for the preservation of open spaces is mainly composed of the sums 
which Parliament directed to be so applied. The several payments 
to individuals, whether in respect of vested interests or in continu- 
ance of benefits actually, though not by legal right, enjoyed, were 
probably to a great extent unavoidable. So far the Commissioners 
could not well escape tying the hands of the new Board of Trustees. 
But the charges which are purely voluntary and which swell the total 
of appropriated income to the large figures we have given, are those 
of 155,500/. on capital and 27,500I. on income, for the establishment 
and maintenance of free libraries, polytechnics, and other educational 
institutions. 

Now it is not necessary at the moment to consider the precise 
character of the institutions to be endowed. The preliminary 

_question is, should the Commissioners have taken upon themselves 
to appropriate these large sums without giving London any voice in 
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Aggregate income shown by the several Statements published by 
the Commissioners ° wiih 33 
Charges on capital imposed by ‘the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme :— &. -@ 
For costs and expenses (Clause 5) . - 24,000 0 
For purchase of open spaces (Schedule 
IL, PartI.) . - 150,000 
To establish free libraries ‘and polytechnics 
(Schedule II., Part IL) . . . 155,500 
To build central office for new governing 
body (Schedule IT., Part II.). 6,000 0 0 


Interest on £335,500 at 4 percent. . . : . 13,420 0 0 
Balance of income .« . - 43,147 0 0 


Payments out of income made compulsory on new governing 
body :— 
Compensation for vested interests or £  & ft 
quasi-vested interests (Schedule IV., 
Part I.) . . ° 4 1,390 0 0 
Annual payments to institutes specified 
(Schedule V.) . i . ; . 22,550 
Annual payments to institutes hereafter 
to be specified by schemes of com- 
missioners (Clause 44) . » 5,000 
Payments in continuance of benefits received from 
the City charities at the passing of the Act 
of 1883, and therefore practically obligatory : 
To individuals (Schedule IV., 
Part II.) . 4,570 
Toschools (Schedule v,, Part II. ) 100 


33,610 0 0 


Balance . 9,537 0 0O 


Expenses of administration :— 
[Looking at the nature of the charity pro- 
perty, these will be heavy, and may 
probably be put at between 5 and 
10 percent. of the gross income] (say) 
Payments indicated for the consideration 
of the new governing body :— 

In continuance of pensions to 
inhabitants of City parishes, 
granted since January 1, 1884 
(Clause 39 [c]}) (not exceeding) 
In new pensions to inhabitants 
of City parishes (Clause ved 

(mot exceeding) . . 500 0 0 

—_—_ 6,000 0 0 


Ultimate balance at disposal of new governing body . . 3,537 0 0° 
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the matter? One would have thought that the whole history of 
charities was a lesson against legislating for posterity. It is because 
the pious donors of old chose to specify the objects of their bounty 
with nice particularity that their gifts have become useless at the 
present day. The ways of one generation are not as those of another ; 
nay, the needs of London change almost from decade to decade. 
Population flows from part to part, centres of trade change, habits 
vary. Nowhere is greater elasticity in the bands which confine bene- 
factions required. This is no reason why money should not be used 
promptly and in large sums for the needs of the moment. But it 
is a reason why income should not be tied up indefinitely, and on 
terms which necessitate the alternative of a breach of trust or an 
Act of Parliament to bring about its release. 

Even if to pledge future income to some extent were inevitable, 
such appropriation would come more fittingly from a body representa- 
tive of London than from a Government department. No one would 
for a moment deny that the Charity Commissioners have been actuated 
by an earnest desire to benefit London, that they have had before 
them a scheme of noble proportions—that of supplying London with 
a system of polytechnics. But, after all, they have no guide to deter- 
mine whether London desires such a system in preference to other 
benefits which may be conferred upon her by means of the City 
charities. Why should Government officials, in the recesses of a 
Government office, by the light of their own predilections, decide for 
London how an annual income of 50,000/. should be spent? The 
application of the charity funds in such fashion must depend upon 
something like chance. If the Charity Commissioners of the day (one 
might almost say the special commissioner appointed to administer 
this particular Act) have a personal enthusiasm for open spaces, the 
funds will be devoted to preserving commons and buying parks ; if, 
on the contrary, they have been made captive by Mr. Besant, and 
have visions of Palaces of Delight, or are personally impressed with the 
paramount expediency of promoting technical education, the funds 
will be applied in endowing polytechnics. Why should the destina- 
tion of the funds depend upon accidents? These are not the ordinary 
functions of the Charity Commission. As a rule, they work within 
well-defined lines. They reform abuses, and make charitable funds 
useful within the channels in which they have always run, or as near 
theretoas may be. They criticise, suggest, and regulate rather than 
legislate. If, in this instance, Parliament has given a wider scope to 
their labours, it may not unreasonably be suggested that it was in 
the expectation that they would assist and guide by their experience 
the body which was to take over the permanent administration of the 
funds, not that they would themselves dictate to London how it 

_should be benefited. The Northumberland Commission was probably 
right in entrusting constructive functions, directly and exclusively, 
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to the permanent body, leaving the Charity Commissioners in the 
position of critics. Parliament, in giving them th2 initiative, obviously 
had no desire to reduce the functions of the representative Board to a 
shadow. 

It is consistent with the view adopted by the Commissioners that 
they have not constituted any representative Board at all. . The Act 
left twelve places on a Board of twenty-one to be supplied, the nine 
places allotted by the Act being given, five to the Crown, and four 
to the Corporation of London. At the time the Act passed London 
had no corporate existence. The Metropolitan Board, though not - 
yet discovered in its worst sins, was not in great favour, and was in no 
sense representative of London, but only of the vestries. Had this 
been the case when the Commissioners framed their scheme, less 
surprise would have been felt at asomewhat heterogeneous and fanciful 
Trust Board. The creation of the County of London and its Council 
has changed the conditions of the problem, and left the task of the 
commissioners a comparatively easy one, if they desired London to 
be represented. To the County Council one would have thought 
would obviously be allotted a proportionate number of representatives, 
and the only question would be how to ensure a proper representa- 
tion of the outer ring—that large portion of Greater London which 
is outside the new county. This is the Board proposed by the 
Commissioners :— 


nr 


Members appointed by the Crown (as required by the Act) ; 

Members appointed by the Corporation of the City of London oa required 
by the Act) . . ° 

Members appointed by the London County Council 

Members appointed by the University of London ‘ 

Members appointed by the Council of University College, Louden 

Members appointed by the Council of King’s College, London 

Members appointed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ° 

Member appointed by the Governing Body of the Bishopsgate Foundation ‘ 

Member appointed by the Governing Body of the Cripplegate Foundation . 


The number specified by the Act . . . . Ser 


NGTH 


te 


Whatever may be said of this Board it obviously makes no pretence 
to represent London. The Corporation of the City, with its one 
square mile and fifty thousand inhabitants, has twice as many represen- 
tatives as the London County Council, with its 107 square miles and 
four millions of inhabitants. The votes of the representatives of the 
County Council may be at any time neutralised by those of the 
nominees of the University of London or of a London college. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who have no interest whatever in the 
general charities, are, for the present,® to have an equal voice with 

5 The ecclesiastical property of some charities is at present intermixed with the 
general property. The scheme provides for a separation, and when this is effected 


the representatives of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will retire, and the Charity 
_ Commissioners will provide for a nomination of two members by some other body. 
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the inhabitants of London, while the representatives of two City 
parishes, numbering together less than 8,000 persons, may, by com- 
bining, reduce the representatives of four millions to impotence. 
Nor is it apparent why educational bodies or local trust bodies should 
as such be represented at all on the new Board. The general charity 
funds are not dedicated exclusively to educational uses, still less to 
the advancement of higher education; while those City parishes, the 
funds of which cannot be used, as the law at present stands, except 
for the benefit of persons living or employed within their ambit, seem 
the very last places from which to fetch persons who are to administer 
funds for the benefit of London generally. There is only one inter- 
pretation of the Commissioners’ proposals as to the new Board ; indeed 
it is an interpretation they themselves suggest in their last Report.® 
They have determined that the whole of the general charity funds 
shall be appropriated to certain objects. This result they ensure, 
in the first place by endowing institutions, and in the second place 
by constituting a permanent administrative Board which shall repre- 
sent not the people of London, but the interests the Commissioners 
have in view. If the Commissioners are right in deciding for London, 
once for all, how its charity funds are to be applied, and have chosen 
an object with which London is satisfied, there is little fault to be 
found with the constitution of a Board which is designed to carry 
out the Commissioners’ own views. If, on the contrary, London is 
to have a real voice in the disposition of these funds, then the 
Commissioners should be asked to remodel their schemes so as to 
release a great part of the charity income, and to leave its application 
to a Board which shall directly and really represent the vast district 
which is to benefit by the funds. 

So far the objections urged have been based upon principle—the 
principle that funds which belong to London, and have to a great 
extent been called into existence by the growth of London, should 
be administered by London. Let us now glance at the character of 
the institutions which the Commiss:oners propose to endow. In the 
forefront stand two free libraries to be founded in the City of London. 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, has an inccme of 6,196/. applicable to 
general purposes. Of this sum it is proposed to devote at first 7001., 
and subsequently, when certain personal charities fall in, 1,5001., a 
year, in maintaining a free library for East London. In 1861, St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, numbered 11,569 souls; in 1881, 4,905; at 
the present time there are probably less than 4,000. Such a parish 
can scarcely require a free library on its own account, the less so when 


Obviously, however, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, having no interest in the general 
property, should have no voice in its disposition, while for the protection of the eccle- 
siastical funds, as against the general funds, two votes in twenty-one seem insuff- 
cient. 
6 Thirty-sixth Report of the Charity Commissioners, Session 1889, C.—5685. 
VoL. XXVII.—No. 155. G 
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ten minutes’ walk from any part of the parish will take the parishioner 
to an excellent free library already in existence at the Guildhall. 
But not only are the Bishopsgate funds to be used for the purpose 
of the proposed library, but 40,000/. are to be taken from the general 
charity funds, available for London at large, to buy land and erect 
buildings. The institution created is to contain a library for study 
and reference, a reading-room, a hall, and other rooms and offices. A 
similar institution is to be created on somewhat similar terms in con- 
nection with the charities of St. Giles, Cripplegate. Here the parish 
is to contribute yearly 1,000/. at first and 1,300/. subsequently ; 
and the central fund is to suppiy 40,000/. out of capital, and a sum 
not exceeding 2,000/. a year out of income. In connection with 
each institution is to be established a lending library, and branch offices 
are to be opened for the loan and return of books. Moreover, in 
connection with the Bishopsgate institute, a branch institute is to be 
opened in Aldgate, in consideration of 300/. a year contributed by that 
parish ; and in connection with Cripplegate, a branch institute in St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, in return for an annual contribution by that 
parish, 

Now there may be something to be said for lending libraries ; but 
for such a purpose no expensive buildings need be erected. The 
purchase of sites and the erection of reading-rooms and places of 
study is, one cannot but think, a very wasteful measure. There are 
no resident inhabitants in the City to frequent such places, and during 
working hours, when the City is full, there are few of its inmates 
who can spare time for learned leisure. To attract students to a 
spot the air of which is exhausted by the daily concourse of dense 
crowds of human beings can scarcely be a desirable object; or to 
detain in such an atmosphere those who after a hard day’s work 
naturally return to the spots in which centre their domestic interests. 
The Commissioners in their last published report discard the idea of 
assisting free libraries in the suburbs on the ground that rates may 
be levied for their establishment. But this reason applies equally 
to the City, while, if the wealth of the ratepayers be taken into 
account, there is no quarter of London which could so well afford a 
library rate. Ifthe City is, as the Commissioners say, a place where 
a library rate is in the highest degree unlikely to be voted, is it not 
because no demand for a library exists, while it would be exception- 
ally expensive to erect one? That libraries are required in quarters 
of the town where people live needs no proof; while the difficulty 
of inducing ratepayers to take an additional burden upon their backs 
is but too well known. Aid from a central fund supplementing the pro- 
ceeds of rates might in many cases make a free library possible. 
At least the expediency of so using the charitable funds would be a 
proper question for the consideration of a representative body, if they 
are put in funds to make the consideration of practical utility. 
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The other institutions in the endowment of which the Commis- 
sioners propose to spend the general funds of the City charities may 
be most conveniently described by the term polytechnics. They 
are institutions which may in some sort supply ‘ wholesome recrea- 
tion,’ but in which ‘an educational influence’ is nevertheless to 
‘ predominate.’’ In the main, they are to be technical schools or 
colleges, designed for the youth of the working classes. The chief 
examples of such institutions actually in existence are, we believe, 
the Birkbeck Institution in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane— 
an almost solitary survival in the South of England of those 
mechanics’ institutes of which so much was expected fifty years 
ago—the Regent Street Polytechnic, and the People’s Palace at Mile 
End. Hitherto the Birkbeck Institution has, if we mistake not, 
been frequented by the junior members of the mercantile and pro- 
fessional, rather than of the artisan classes; indeed, we believe that 
the endowment which the Commissioners propose for it is expressly 
designed to enable it to lower its fees and to reach a class of 
narrower means. The Regent Street Polytechnic and the People’s 
Palace have the warmest sympathies of most persons. How far 
endowments are wanted for these institutions is a question upon 
which the public have no materials for a judgment. But the Com- 
missioners do not stop at the endowment of existing institutions. 
Their design is nothing less than to give London a polytechnic in 
every quarter, to establish at least a dozen places of instruction in 
the industrial arts and in general knowledge. 

Now had Parliament directed the funds of the City parochial 
charities to be devoted to supplying London with technical schools, 
it might be readily acknowledged that the Commissioners had shown 
both breadth of view and painstaking care in elaborating their scheme. 
But technical instruction is but one of many objects to which Parlia- 
ment has declared the funds to be applicable. The Commissioners 
have been impressed with the danger of frittering away the revenue 
of the charities in numberless small applications, and they have 
assumed that it was their duty to select an object upon which to 
concentrate the resources at their command. But even if such a 
view were correct, there are one or two considerations which lead to 
a doubt whether these particular funds should at this moment be 
appropriated to the supply of London with polytechnics. In the first 
place it can hardly be said that such institutions have passed out of the 
stage of experiment. The Regent Street Polytechnic alone hasadvanced 
out of infancy. Of the People’s Palace one of the most careful and 
impartial observers of East London,' referring to its abnormally rapid 
growth, says, ‘ It has even yet to be proved whether it is to be regarded 
as an example or as a warning.’ By all means let every encourage- 


7 Commissioners’ Report, p. 43. 
8 Booth’s Hast London, p. 119. 
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ment be given to these and kindred institutions. But to tie up large 
revenues for indefinite periods in the endeavour, not merely to support 
existing institutions or to found a single new one, but to call up groups 
of such establishments, is a venture which savours of rashness. For 
it must be remembered that in every case land has to be bought and 
buildings erected, and funds are raised from the public to meet the 
contributions from the charity funds. There is a large outlay of 
capital which will be more or less sacrificed, if the institution fails ; 
while it will amount to something like a breach of faith to withdraw 
or modify an endowment upon the promise of which others have given 
from private means. 

And in the second place there is another and far larger fund in 
the City to which we may confidently look to promote technical instruc- 
tion. The City companies are the natural guardians of trades and 
handicrafts. They have already spent large sums in fostering skill 
in workmanship. They have founded the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, with its schools at Finsbury and South Kensington ; one of 
their number has taken entire charge of one of the very institutions 
upon which these funds were to be spent, and another has given 
largely to the People’s Palace. There is every reason to expect that 
the spring of bounty thus tapped will continue to flow, and so full is 
the stream that it is unnecessary to supplement it from other sources. 

There is yet another consideration. The funds of the City 
charities are to benefit not only the new connty (the old metropolis) 
but the ‘Greater London’ of the Registrar-General, a district which 
has been described as a square the side of which is twenty-six miles 
long. On the principle, apparently acknowledged by the Commissioners, 
that technical instruction to be of use must be brought home to the 
door of the artisan, the dozen or so polytechnics designed by the 
Commissioners will be of no use to the outer portions of this square. 
Banstead, Epsom, Wimbledon, Woodford will lie quite out of the 
reach of polytechnics at New Cross or Mile End. Perhaps the only 
mode in which this outer district can be benefited is by the preserva- 
tion of open spaces. There are within Greater London vast stretches 
of common still to be secured to the public; and hill-tops which it is 
all-important to maintain free of building both for air and prospect. 
It is not for the Commissioners to buy open spaces. But it is unfair 
to outer London, nay, to the whole capital, to leave so trifling a fund 
in the hands of the permanent trustees that they will be precluded 
from even considering the expediency of any such purchases. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the other large fund in the 
disposition of the Commissioners. The income of the ecclesiastical 
charities is 35,4591. Of this noble income little more than 5,000/. 
will, if the provisions of the Commissioners’ scheme take effect, pass 
to the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the benefit of 
populous London. The account stands thus :— 
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Aggregate income shown by the several Statements published by 
the Commissioners . : 7 - 
Charge on capital imposed by the scheme : — £ s: d. 
Forcosts and expenses (Clause5) 16,000 0 0 
Interest at 4 per cent. , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 
Balance of income. ‘ - . . 34,819 0 O 
Payments out of income made compulsory on new governing 
body—viz. : 
(1) Annual grants to the existing clergy £ a. «. 
of the City churches during their 
tenure of office (Schedule VI.). ; 475 0 0 
(2) Annual grants for the maintenance 
and occasional cleaning and repairs of 
the fabric of the City churches 
(Schedule VII., Part I., 3rd col.) 
(3) Annual grants for ordinary cleaning 
and repairs of City churches and the 
ornaments thereof, and for the main- 
tenance of public worship, and in 
respect of certain vested interests (of 
small amount) in connection there- 
with® (Schedule VII., Part I., 4th 
col., and Part II.) 
(4) Ten per cent. on the sums advanced 
out of capital for the restoration of 
City churches (under Schedule IIT.), 
say 10 per cent. on 60,000/."° . ° 6,000 


Balance available 
Expenses of management, say 5 ‘per cont. on wn 35,0000. . 


Balance to be transferred to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


Now it must be at once conceded that in dealing with the eccle- 
siastical funds the Commissioners’ hands are not altogether free. 
The clauses dealing with the subject are not very plain reading. 
But where a parish has funds applicable to ecclesiastical purposes 
they appear to make a partial application of such funds to the 
maintenance of the fabric and the services of the church obligatory. 
If this is so, with Parliament, and not with the Commissioners, rests 
the responsibility of the extraordinary waste of resources disclosed by 
the Commissioners’ schemes. Sixteen thousand pounds a year are 
to be spent in perpetuity in maintaining services in the fifty-five 
churches of the City. These fifty-five churches are well endowed ; 


® The payments for the maintenance of worship are to be increased after certain 
periods by 532/. per annum. 

1 The sum already directed to be paid by the Commissioners for restoration is 
43,010/., but this is applicable to twenty-eight churches only out of fifty-five; and 
the Commissioners direct that such further sums as they may deem proper, in respect 
of the remainder of the churches, shall be paid out of capital, and repaid on like terms 
It has been thought fair, therefore, to take a round sum, such as 60,000/7., as the amount 
likely to be eventually expended. 
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their livings are worth, according to the Clergy List, 31,7451. per 
annum. They had in 1881 an aggregate population of about 
twenty-nine thousand persons, for nearly the whole of whom, man, 
woman, or child, hale, aged, or sick, churchman or dissenter, they con- 
tained accommodation. In 1881 the actual congregations of these 
churches on Sunday, the 1st of May, did not amount to five thousand, 
and of this small number nearly half attended church in consequence 
of some official connection with it, and not merely as parishioners. 
On an average there were about ninety persons in each church, includ- 
ing the clergy and their families, the large choirs (which in many 
cases sing to empty benches, and the members of which often come 
from a distance), school children, and parish pensioners. In many 
churches the general congregation might be counted on the fingers, 
and in one it consisted of two worshippers.'! To maintain services 
in these deserted churches it is proposed to spend 16,000I. a year. 
And this at a time when churchmen are pressed to support funds 
created solely to minister to the spiritual destitution of the metro- 
polis, and while on the outskirts of London, where new populations 
of thousands spring up within a few years, piteous appeals tell of 
services held in shops and railwayarches. The Commissioners state in 
their report that in this branch of their work they have had the assis- 
tance of a committee of clergy and laymen, appointed at the instance 
of the Bishop of London, and presided over by the Archdeacon of 
London. This committee, they tell us, ‘has carefully investigated 
the needs of the various parishes, and has presented to his lordship 
(the Bishop) a most valuable report containing the result of their in- 
quiries,’ a report subsequently forwarded to the Commissioners by 
the Bishop. It must therefore be assumed that the diocesan 
authorities of London approve of the proposed expenditure. Is it 
possible that the Church of England is incapable of diverting endow- 
ments from a congested district and applying them where they are 
wanted ? Can those responsible for the organisation of the Church 
approve of an expenditure of more than 3/. per head per annum to 
provide church accommodation in the City, when in populous parts 
of the metropolis there is no accommodation at all, even for those 
who wish to come to church, to say nothing of those who might, in 
other circumstances, be ‘ compelled to come in’? 

Many City churches are, indeed, pervaded by a quaint, old- 
world air not without its charm, and some are of great archi- 
tectural and historical interest. St. Bartholomew the Great and 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, with three or four other churches of less 
fame, are noble specimens of what the Society for the Protection of 


1 It has been suggested that the City churches are filled during the week at 
services held in working hours, Only twenty churches hold any service at this time, 
and information recently obtained shows that, save under exceptional circumstances, 
the attendance at such services is even more scanty than on Sundays. 
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Ancient Buildings calls ‘the native style of English architecture.’ 
Christ Church, Newgate, heads a list of eight buildings all interest- 
ing as the undoubted products of Wren’s genius. Half a dozen other 
churches have some special claim to preservation. In the case of 
about half of the fifty-five churches it would probably be true that 
something of value would be lost by their removal. It does not 
follow, however, that beneficed clergy should be attached to each 
church preserved, and services maintained at the expense of public 
funds. For the accommodation of the worshippers in the City, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the churches attached to the five border parishes, 
and some ten of the other fifty-five churches would be ample. Others 
might be maintained as places of private prayer, as places of meet- 
ing, or lecture halls, or might be devoted to services in foreign 
tongues. The sum which would be released by such a treatment of 
the City churches would be swollen by the value of the sites of 
the churches removed—no mean sum—the value of between forty 
and fifty livings, and some twelve or thirteen thousand pounds a 
year of the funds of the ecclesiastical charities. With such resources 
some way might be made towards meeting the wants of populous 
London. It may be, that the-present Act of Parliament authorises 
no such treatment, even so far as regards the charity funds. But 
now that the Commissioners’ labours have shown exactly what materials 
are at the disposal of the Church, it may surely be expected that 
some steps will be taken to make them available. At least, it seems 
unfortunate that wasteful experditure should be sanctioned and 
stereotyped by the very means which were relied upon to put an 
end to it. 

But we must before concluding return for a moment to the 
general charity funds. It may be said, what practical difference 
would it make, if the whole fund were placed at the free disposal of a 
popularly constituted Board of Trustees? Could they make a better 
use of the money than that proposed by the Commissioners? The 
answer is two-fold. In the first place, if every penny now devoted 
to polytechnics were eventually bestowed upon them, it would be 
better that London should herself apply the money, after free and 
open discussion, after full opportunity given for the advocacy of other 
interests, and as circumstances from time to time make the applica- 
tion of the money desirable. In the second place, there are many other 
modes of application which may fairly come into competition with 
those dictated by the Commissioners. We have already alluded to 
the valuable assistance which may be given by means of these funds 
to the maintenance of free libraries in the inhabited parts of London. 
The establishment of a pension fund for those who in the evening of life 
are through no fault of their own unable entirely to maintain them- 
selves, is a measure which so business-like and successful a philan- 
thropist as Miss Octavia Hill warmly supports. Help in sickness, 
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through hospitals and dispensaries, is a form of aid to the poor upon 
which much might be said. And perhaps before all, because so 
wholly free from bad results, is the application of money in the pro- 
vision of open spaces. 

It is a great mistake to assume, as the Commissioners have 
assumed, that the rates are adequate to do all that should be done 
in this direction. Epping Forest would never have been saved by 
means of the rates; nay, the Commissioners’ own experience should 
tell them that Parliament Hill, Clissold Park, and the Lawn would 
have been by this time in the builders’ hands, if these very chari- 
table funds had not already, on the suggestion of Parliament, been 
applied to their purchase. There are projects of the greatest impor- 
tance to the poor of London actually now under discussion—projects 
such as increasing the supply of cricket-grounds for workmen’s clubs, 
the preservation of the high land on the outskirts of Deptford, the 
Hilly Fields, and the formation of a noble boulevard on the line of 
the Euston and Marylebone Roads. For such schemes aid from 
a fund such as that provided by the City charities would be invalu- 
able. It is for those who represent London, after carefully weighing 
the several claims upon their available resources, to say by what 
means the most signal and certain benefits may be conferred upon 
the metropolis. The Commissioners by their proposals would pre- 
clude the possibility of any decision except such as they themselves 
favour. 

It is an ungracious task to disparage the results of work which 
has evidently been a labour of love, and is marked by great care and 
ability. The Commissioners have endeavoured to give London 
something worth having as the outcome of the charities of the 
City. The ecclesiastical funds they have probably looked upon as 
taken out of their hands by the provisions of the Act. But all these 
funds have been declared by Parliament, to belong to London, and 
now is the time for London to consider whether the proposals before 
it are to its liking. The effect of the Commissioners’ schemes is 
to prevent the ratepayers of London from controlling the disposal of 
their property, and to lock it up indefinitely in the promotion of a 
specific object, instead of leaving it free to be applied from time to 
time, under the directions of Parliament, as may seem to a permanent 
and properly constituted body to be most desirable. Their effect is 
further to confirm an expenditure of money in the maintenance of 
churches and services of no practical utility, at the very moment 
when loud complaints are made of the want of means to bring the 
ministrations of the Church of England home to the people in the 
inhabited parts of London. Such results should not be suffered to 
come about without full consideration. 

ROBERT HUNTER. 





THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POLITICAL IRELAND. 


MovinG through Great Britain as I habitually do, I have been made 
painfully aware of the fact that, even amongst those who wish Ireland 
well, comparatively little is known of the actual conditions of Irish life, 
Of the political Ireland one hears more than enough. From hundreds 
of platforms the British elector is told of a ruined and bleeding 
country, crushed by rack-rents, and coerced by a brutal and despotic 
Minister. He hears galore of evictions, with all their sad accom- 
paniments, and of Irish members going to gaol in defence of what are 
called the elementary rights of the Irish people. I say of all this 
more than enough is heard, and infinitely more than is true. This 
is not, however, the Ireland to which I now desire to direct attention. 
It has passed into a truism that there are two Irelands. But it is 
not even of Sir George Trevelyan’s two Irelands I propose to write. 
I wish to submit for the consideration of the readers of this Review, 
a division of Ireland familiar enough to the student of Irish facts, 
but which is all but unknown to the ordinary politician. I propose to 
state the facts, and to draw the contrast between the Ireland of the 
East and the Ireland of the West. For every practical purpose they 
are two distinct countries. The statesman who, dealing with the 
Irish problem, ventures to treat them as one and the same, will 
certainly blunder. And, when legislation affecting Ireland is ‘in the 
air, it is of importance that the actual facts of the situation should 
be brought out and made plain. 

Let us, first of all, define the two districts. In a recent article in 
this Review, I drew an imaginary line from Donegal in the north- 
west to Kerry in the south-west. Within this line, drawn fifteen 
miles in from the sea, I affirmed would be found, for legislative 
purposes, the congested or distressed area—i.e. the area which, in my 
belief, required special and heroic treatment. Of course, I did not 
mean that every acre within this line was congested, nor did I mean 
that there were no areas outside the line that did not require this 
special treatment. I drew the line roughly, and I adhere to it. In 
1880, during the crisis caused by the potato failure, Mr. Forster 
scheduled .a district much larger as distressed. His district, how- 
ever, was almost entirely western, embracing the counties of Leitrim, 
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Galway, Mayo, Clare, Kerry, the north-west of Donegal, and portions 
of Limerick and Cork. But, for the purposes of this article, I propose 
to take the division made by Dr. Grimshaw, the Registrar-General 
for Ireland, which embraces as Western the whole of Connaught and 
the counties of Donegal, Clare, and Kerry. These eight counties 
compose, in Dr. Grimshaw’s reports, ‘ Western Ireland ’—all the rest 
of the country being grouped as ‘Eastern.’ By an elucidation of 
the facts and figures of the two districts, and a comparison there- 
of, we shall see, first, the tremendous difference which exists 
between the two districts and the two peoples; and, second, we shall 
be able, by the addition of other figures, to estimate the improve- 
ment that has taken place during recent years. I regret that I shall 
be under the necessity of dealing largely in figures, but the quarries 
from which I have hewn them are all but inaccessible to the ordinary 
reader. Ordinary men, even when they are keen politicians, recoil 
from blue-books. Columns of figures, no matter what they prove, 
are never interesting. I hope, however, to keep my statistics within 
manageable proportions, and I feel certain they will be of interest 
to all who sincerely wish to bottom the Irish case. 

First, then, having settled the areas, let us take the population 
to be dealt with. In the Eastern group the census of 1841 gave a 
population of 5,878,693. In 1881 these figures had fallen to 
3,804,648. In forty years 2,074,045 people, or 35°3 per cent. of the 
population, had gone. In the Western group the population in 1841 
was 2,295,581. In 1881 it stood at 1,370,188. During the same 
period 925,393 persons, or 40°3 per cent. of the population, had dis- 
appeared. These forty years gave a total Irish clearance of 2,999,438 
persons, or 36°7 of the entire population. At first sight such a de- 
pletion would seem disastrous. To look merely at the figures one 
would say the country was simply bleeding to death. I am not pre- 
pared to take this view of the facts. On the contrary, provided the 
depletion is at the right point, I am content not only that the opera- 
tion should go on, but I feel certain that it will proceed in spite of all 
the influences, spiritual and temporal, that may be arrayed against it. 
The Western group, as defined by Dr. Grimshaw, covers ONE-THIRD 
of the whole of Ireland, and contains slightly over ONE-rouRTH of the 
total population. It is al] but entirely Parnellite in politics, and is 
most distinctly Irish, 41°5 per cent., or nearly one half the population 
within its boundaries, speaking the Irish language, as against 8°3 per 
cent. in the rest or Eastern portion of Ireland. Indeed, in the most 
westerly counties (Galway and Mayo) the percentage of the Irish- 
speaking population rises as high as 62 per cent. It must not be 
assumed, of course, that these proportions of the population speak 
Trish only. Probably seven out of every eight also speak English, with 
more or less fluency. But, notwithstanding this, it is a fact that over 
this large area the Celtic tongue still holds sway. Here, too, Roman 
Catholicism is not only the dominant form of religion—it simply 
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overshadows everything else, only 8 persons out of every 100 pro~ 
fessing any other faith. In the Eastern group, on the other hand, Pro~ 
testantism is the professed religion of about a third of the people. 
In this connection a curious phenomenon presents itself, and one that 
is worthy of more attention than it has yet received. In the Western 
group, where, as I have said, Protestantism is absolutely insignificant 
from a numerical point of view, it appears to be rapidly becoming 
extinct. Amongst the Roman Catholic population the decrease during 
the decade 1871-81 was only 2:5 per cent., whilst that of the Pro- 
testant population was over 8 percent. In other words, Protestantism 
in the western area seems to be doomed. It is even now being rapidly 
squeezed out. This, without doubt, is largely due to the economic re- 
volution that has swept over the whole country, and which has affected 
the West most severely. Landlords have succumbed and gone away. 
Their dependents have followed suit. Sturdy Protestant farmers and 
shopkeepers have stood out against the flowing tide of demoralisation 
fora time. They have not gone under it. They have simply left the 
country to its fate—have retired from business, or gone elsewhere. In 
the Eastern group, where, as I have said, the Protestant population 
forms a strong and sturdy minority, the rate of decrease was only 
3°25 per cent., against a decrease of 5°5 of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. Here the struggle, it will be seen, has been waged under more 
favourable conditions. The inhabitants of the Western division are 
also essentially a native race, and do not appear even to migrate to 
adjoining counties, as at the census of 1881 the birthplaces of 948 
out of every 1,000 persons were in the counties in which they then 
lived. This number falls in the Eastern group to 850, which has 
thus three times as large a proportion of strangers. At this point a 
curious fact comes out. In 1841 the Eastern group gave 27,281 
migratory labourers, or 4:6 per 1,000 of the population, 7.e. of men who 
travelled annually to England and Scotland for the harvest. In 1881 
this class had practically disappeared from the East—the number 
being 3,309, or 0°9 per 1,000. In 1841 the Western group gave 
30,370 such labourers, or 13°2 per 1,000 of the population. In 1881 
the figures stood at 18,013, or 13°1 per 1,000. Here the rate per 
1,000 was the same in 1881 as in 1841. The figures further show how 
entirely dependent the Western group is upon the soil. In 1881 
in the East there were 17 persons in every 1,000 belonging to 
the commercial class; in the West there were 5 in every 1,000. 
In the East there were 177 in every 1,000 engaged in agriculture ; 
in the West 238. In the East 156 in every 1,000 were engaged 
in industrial pursuits ; in the West only 72. Not only then is the 
West entirely Celtic and Roman Catholic; it is for all practical pur- 
poses dependent upon a soil, as will be seen hereafter, of the poorest 
character. 

The vital statistics of the two districts also present some curi- 
ous contrasts. Whilst there are five marriages in every 1,000 of the 
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population per annum in Eastern Ireland, and only four in the Western 
portion, the birth-rate is practically the same—viz. 26 per 1,000. The 
death-rate is nearly 20 per 1,000 in the Eastern portion, and only 15 
in the Western. The normal ratio of natural increase of the popula- 
tion, as represented by the difference between births and deaths, is 
therefore nearly twice as great in the far West of Ireland as in the more 
populous, wealthy, and educated East, and the population is only kept 
from still more disastrous excess by emigration. Of the thirty-two 
counties, the four having the lowest registered mortality for the year 
1888 were all in the Western group—viz. Sligo, 12:4 per cent.; 
Roscommon, 12°5; Galway, 12°6; and Donegal, 12°6. Those in 
which the rate was highest were all on the Eastern seaboard—viz. 
Dublin, 24°3; Antrim, 21°3; and Down, 18:9. The Western group 
also yields the lowest rate of mortality from ‘constitutional’ 
diseases, and has a much smaller proportion of insane, deaf and 
dumb, and blind than the Eastern. It would, therefore, appear 
that there is something to be said for the barbaric conditions 
of life under which these people live. Their lot may be, and 
doubtless is, a hard one. But they certainly escape some of the ills 
to which flesh is said to be heir under a higher form of civilisation. 

In the matter of crime the figures come out in rather a singular 
way. When dealing with crime in Ireland it should always be 
remembered that the Dublin Metropolitan police district is answer- 
able for more than one-half of the serious crime of the country, and 
for a very considerable proportion of the offences determined sum- 
marily. Any comparison between Eastern and Western Ireland 
under this head would therefore be manifestly misleading were the 
Metropolitan district not excluded. Even then it cannot be said that 
the comparison is unfair towards the inhabitants of the West, because 
there still remain in the Eastern group the great cities of Belfast, Cork, 
Derry, Limerick, and Waterford, whilst in the West there are only 
Galway, Sligo, Tralee, and one or two other towns of minor importance. 
Eliminating Dublin, therefore, we have in the Western district of 
indictable or serious crime 7°6 per 10,000 of the population, and in 
the Eastern group 5:4. Indeed, the figures of Clare stand at 15:3, 
Kerry 13°3, and Galway 15°9. What this means will be seen 
when I point out that in Belfast the indictable or serious crimes stands 
at 6:1 per 10,000 of the population. Of course it is agrarian crime 
which gives the excess in Kerry, Clare, and Galway. In regard 
to minor offences, or those determined summarily, the Western area 
gives 278 per 10,000 of the population, and the Eastern 371. 
Here again I have eliminated the Metropolitan police district, the 
figures for it being 1,749 per 10,000. 

In education the contrast is something wonderful. What it 
amounts to will be better seen by contrasting the different counties 
in the province of Ulster and those of the Western group. Taking 
Ulster first, the figures stand thus, representing the proportion of 
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100 persons of five years old and upwards who can neither read 
nor write :— 
Antrim 
Down . 
Derry . 13°5 

Armagh 19°8 
Sometimes Unionist politicians are twitted when they declare 
that they represent the education of Ireland. These figures, 
however, and those which follow, go to strengthen their contention, 
for it is precisely in the north-east of Ulster, where the Unionists 
are in overwhelming strength, that education is at its highest point. 
In Western Ireland the different counties stand thus :— 


121 
14:3 


Fermanagh . 
Cavan . 
Tyrone. 
Monaghan 


315 


Galway 
Mayo . 
Donegal 


474 


456 | 


40°1 | 


Sligo 
toscommon . 
Clare 


279 


27°6 


Kerry . 84-9 | Leitrim 225 

These figures come out after half a century of National and prac- 
tically free education, largely paid for by the State, with a school in 
every parish. Taking the two districts as a whole, there were 714,602 
persons, or 24°8 per cent., in the East, illiterate, against 443,023, or 
32-7, in the West. : 

In small savings the same rule holds good, the Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits in the West representing 6s. 4d. per head of 
the population, whilst those in the East stand at 13s. 2d. I have 
already pointed out how totally dependent upon agriculture the 
Western area is. But a closer analysis makes matters worse in this 
direction. For whilst the mean value of the holdings in the East is 
25/., in the West it is only 12/.; whilst the average value per acre in 
the East is 18s., in the West it is 6s. During the last few years the 
Land Acts have, of course, been at work, and have done much where 
it was possible for such legislation to do anything. In the Western 
area, up to December 1888, a rental of 976,016/. has been reduced to 
770,0791., or 21 per cent. In the East a rental of 3,851,891/. has 
been reduced to 3,093,807/., or 19°6 per cent. The Land Purchase 
Act has also been operating, and with a large measure of success. 


Here are the figures in detail up to the 31st of December 1488 :— 


LAND PURCHASE. 





| Holdings Acreage | Valuation Rental Purchase 





25,588 
12,042 

2,315 
| 28,548 


63,493 


| 

| ee 

| 957 
52 
539 


. | 1,735 


£ 
245,014 
146,596 
23,838 
277,946 


693,424 


Connaught 
Donegal . 
| Clare 

| Kerry. 


£ £ 
12,356 27 
7,599 
867 
10,839 | 


_16,837 
39,691 





31,661 





Western Group 





. | 7,126 





261,735 





Eastern Group. | 163,834 175,231 3,100,118 
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But when all is said and done, when we have reduced rents and sold 
properties under the Ashbourne Act, the problem of bog and mountain 
stillremains. For bog and mountain, to a large extent, this Western 
area is, and must always be. No Government made it so,' and no 
Government can unmake it. But what it actually is may be seen from 
the following figures, and, in estimating their force, the reader will do 
well to remember that much of the ‘ arable’ land is simply reclaimed 
bog. Here are the figures of West and East :— 


WESTERN GROUP. 





Acreage Bog z Whiehinalie 
Connaught. ° | 4,179,021 707,360 519,054 
Clare. ° ° ° . ; 760,074 37,525 72,789 
Kerry . ° ° ° 1,154,036 109,132 260,823 
Deel . 2. Cte tit SCT 162,074 345,275 








7,267,405 | 1,016,091 1,197,941 
Deduct Bog and Mountain . | 2,214,032 Bog 1,016,091 











Total Arable Land ; - | 5,053,373 | 2,214,082 





Eastern GRovp. 





Acreage Bog Mountain 








12,997,197 703,935 919,783 
Deduct Bog and Mountain . | 1,623,668 Bog 703,935 


Total Arable Land. 


. | 11,308,529 1,623,668 








In the matter of house accommodation the Western area also 
comes out badly. In Ulster, Cavan excluded, under 5 per cent. of 
the population live in houses classed as fourth-class accommodation 
by the Registrar-General. In other words, under 5 per cent. live in 
hovels. In Connaught the ratio rises, and from 5 to 15 per cent. of 
the people live under fourth-class conditions ; whilst in Kerry upwards 
of 15 per cent. are housed in this way. 

I have now reached the end of the first portion of my task. And 
what do we find? We find an area, covering over one-third of Ire- 
land, and embracing a fourth of the total population of the country, 
in an absolutely primitive state. These people are Celts, pure and 
simple. They are Roman Catholic peasants, naturally dominated by 
the priesthood of that Church. They are, to a very large extent, 
illiterate, 30 per cent. of those voting in this district in the election 
of 1885 being unable to read the names of the candidates; and 

1 Of course I may be toldthat by the Cromwellian settlement in 1653 the English 
Government drove the Celtic population in upon this Western area, and is therefore 


responsible for its condition. I think this an admirable reason for dealing generously 
with it now. 
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they are absolutely ignorant of men and of affairs. They are, in the 
main, sunk in poverty which is not their fault, living on patches of 
marsh and bog, and they lead dull, monotonous, uneventful lives from 
year’s end to year’s end. They are virtuous to a degree, and ordi- 
nary crime amongst them is not excessive. But they make up for this 
by a heavy rate of agrarian disturbance and criminality. Andin the 
Imperial Parliament they have twenty-five Parnellite representatives. 
In other words, and so far as parliamentary representation goes, this 
‘waste and desert place,’ this dark and comparatively uncivilised region, 
has a representation almost equal to that of the entire province of 
Ulster, and vastly in excess of the representation of the Protestants of 
that province with all their wealth, education, and commerce. I desire 
to press this simple fact home upon the readers of this article. It 
is bad enough that things should be so in the Imperial Parliament. 
It is bad enough that primitive ignorance and incapacity should so 
handicap acquired intelligence and business enterprise. But, in the 
light of the facts I have given, what would befall Protestant Ulster 
in an Irish Assembly? I have brought it down to facts and figures. 
He who runs may surely read the lesson, and it is this: that pro- 
sperous and educated Ulster would simply be out-voted and over- 
whelmed by this Dark Area. 

Having finished this task, I propose now to show what has taken 
place during the last forty years in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone speaks 
and writes of the Union as having been an unmitigated calamity. 
His followers everywhere take up the parable, and audiences of well- 
meaning, but often very ignorant, people are grossly deceived and 
led astray. I propose to show these people what has been actually 
achieved. In the light of the facts I hope to set forth, I ask these 
worthy men and women to 


Cast the poison from their bosom, oust the madness from their brain ; 
Let the trampled serpent show that they have not lived in vain, 


Let them not be deceived by mere babble. Let them go to the 
law and to the testimony. In other words, let the appeal be to 
facts. Let us take first the division of the land in 1841 and in 
1881. Here is how the figures stand :— 


1841. 
Arable land . ; ° ; : ‘ . 13,464,300 acres 


Woods and plantations . ° é : 374,482, 
Barren mountain, bog,? and marsh waste . . 6,489,971 ,, 


In the year 1841, then, there were close upon 6,500,000 acres 
of mountain, bog, and waste land. Let us now take the figures for 
1881. They stand thus :— 


2It must not be assumed that mountain and bog are necessarily waste. The 
mountain is largely used for grazing, and the bog constitutes the fuel of the country. 
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1831. 
Arable land . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : . 15,270,799 acres 
Woods and plantations . 328,703 ,, 


Barren mountain, bog, and marsh waste . -. 4729,251 . ,, 


As a simple matter of fact, which no patriotic blarney in Ireland, 
and no political rhetoric in England, can disguise or get rid of, close 
upon 2,000,000 acres of this land have been reclaimed and ren- 
dered more or less productive in forty years. The man who made two 
blades of grass to grow where only one grew before was accounted by 
Swift a greater benefactor to his species than the whole race of 
politicians put together. I apprehend, therefore, that the gigantic 
operation involved in the figures just quoted has made a good many 
things grow. But, at all events, the fact is as I have stated it.° 

I take next the question of crops. Upon this there has been recently 
a good deal of loose, if not wild, writing. Speaking at Southport, 
Mr. Gladstone recently declared that the boycotted or derelict farms 
were not being taken because he found that the acreage under crops 
had diminished last year. Mr. Gladstone might easily have gone 
much farther. The acreage under crops has been diminishing 
steadily for a very long time, and for the simplest of reasons—it 
pays better to raise cattle than to grow corn. But the facts and figures 
of the change are highly important. In 1851 there were 3,099,000 
acres under cereals. In 1888 there were only 1,570,000 acres 
devoted to crops of this kind. This is, no doubt, a serious diminu- 
tion, and tells its own tale; but whilst cereals were giving way, 
meadow and clover increased from 1,246,000 acres in 1851 to 
2,222,000 acres in 1888, and potatoes fell from 868,000 acres in 
the former year to 805,000 acres in the latter. The decrease in 
wheat, oats, and barley since 1847 has been continuous, but the 
increase in meadow and clover has been as steady and persistent, 
and, as a matter of fact, the one all but balances the other. Writers 
and speakers on the Irish question frequently write and speak as if 
when an acre of land in Ireland ceased to produce cereals it went out 
of cultivation. Nothing can be farther from the fact. As I have 
said, climatic conditions and other considerations have forced the 
hand of the Irish farmer, and, whether he likes it or no, pasture pays 
better than tillage. But the better way of showing the marvellous 
change that has taken place in agriculture is to take the average 
annual value of the crops in Ireland for the quinquennial periods 
1851-1855‘ and 1884-1888. In the former period it stood at 
58,537,000/.; in the latter the average annual value of the crops 
stood at 35,752,000/. This represents a fall of nearly 40 per cent., 
and is accounted for by two things—first, the fall in the price of 

* Cowper Commission Report, p. 950. 


‘This was the period of the Crimean Wa-, when the price of agricultural produce 
was exceptionally high. 
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agricultural produce itself; and, second, the change from cereals to 
cattle. How the latter consideration operates will be seen by 
reference to the figures dealing with live stock. Here there has 
been a steady and continuous increase all along the line. I take for 
the purposes of comparison the years 1855 and 1888. The figures 
stand thus :— 
1855. 1888, 

Horses . ° ‘ ; ‘ . 556,000 565,000 

Mules ° e ‘ P ; 20,000 30,000 

Asses ° a ‘ ° ; ° 152,000 203,000 

Se Aes 4,099,000 

Sheep - ; , ‘ . 8,602,000 3,627,000 

Pigs . ° , , . 1,178,000 1,398,000 

Goats ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 . 284,000 294,000 

Mis. ww lw 14,437,000 


These figures, satisfactory as they appear, do not, however, repre- 
sent all the facts. They represent the live stock in Ireland on or about 
a given day in June, just as the census returns represent the number 
of human beings on a certain night. They represent the stock on 
hand at stock-taking. But in arriving at anything like a fair con- 
clusion, and to get at anything like a true appreciation of how 
far cattle has supplanted corn, one must also consider the number 
of beasts killed for home consumption and the number exported 
to Great Britain. As to the former, I can find no data to go upon ; 
but, as regards the exportation to Great Britain, the returns are 
available up to 1888. Comparing 1855 and 1888 the increase here 
is phenomenal. Here are the figures :— 


1855. 1888. 
Oxen, bulls, and cows . P ‘ . 214,636 691,018 
Calves . 4 , ; F ‘ ; 8,162 47,698 
Sheep and lambs _ . ‘ , : . 489,494 637,584 
Swine . : j ; ; P . 254,054 544,972 


This exportation, be it remembered, was after all home wants had 
been supplied, and the two sets of figures I have given prove the 
theory that, if cereals have gone to the bad, cattle have done uncom- 
monly well. There is no more strongly marked feature in Irish 
affairs than this change. I know many lament it. There is no use 
kicking against the pricks. If the sun does not shine wheat cannot 
ripen. If rain will fall in excess the Government cannot stop it, 
nor can it change the law that a damp and moist climate is more 
favourable to grass than to cereals. The fates are dead against the 
patriots, and until the climatic conditions alter no amount of screech- 
ing will suffice to stay the ranching. 

The change in the condition of the people is also very marked. 
This is seen whether wages, house accommodation, or education be 

VoL. XXVII.—No. 155. H 
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taken as the test. The wages of labourers in the four provinces in 
1840 and in 1886 stood roughly thus :— 


1840. 1886. 


Leinster . . from 9d.to 10d. perday from 1s. 6d. to 2s. Od. per day 
Munster . ; » See wee ok » 6. 46.tols. Gd. 

Ulster . . ,, 8d. to 10d. » 18.6d.to2s.0d. ,, 
Connaught . ,, 6d.to 8d. ,, » laBd.tols. 6d. ,, 


As regards house accommodation, one paragraph from the Census 
Commissioners’ Report shows what has taken place. ‘In 1861 there 
were 89,374 mud cabins, inhabited by 93,978 families; while in 
1881 there were 41,025 families inhabiting 40,665 houses of this 
class, or a reduction in the latter year of 48,700 in the number of 
the lowest class of houses, and 52,953 in the number of families in- 
habiting the same.’> It is almost impossible to grasp what these 
figures mean. English tourists come over and visit the Western area 
and are shocked. Yes, but it is only those who have lived in Ireland, 
and who have watched the change, who can realise what the improve- 
ment has been. As a matter of fact the mud cabin is rapidly disappear- 
ing, and is now almost wholly confined to the Western area. The same 
thing is true of education. At page 63 of the Report of the Census 
Commissioners the following paragraph occurs :—‘ Comparing the per- 
centage of illiterate persons amongst members of each U....ch or 
denomination with the corresponding proportions for 1871 and 1861, 
we find matter for congratulation in every instance. In 1861 the per- 
centage of Roman Catholics five years old and upwards unable to read 
or write was 45°8. In 1871 it was 39°9, and in 1881 it had fallen to 30°1. 
The corresponding percentages for Protestant Episcopalians are 16-0, 
14-2, and 10°9 ; for Presbyterians, 11-1, 9°6, and 7°1 ; for Methodists, 
9-0, 6-7, and 5°5; and for all other denominations, 9°6, 8°1, and 5:3.’ 
Whatever Mr. Gladstone and his friends may think of the Union, and 
much as there is yet to be done before the well-wishers of Ireland can 
boast, it is perfectly idle to deny, not only the set of the current, but 
the steady wash of the tide. Only English tourists and Caucus politi- 
cians can fail to see it. The former generally see and hear precisely 
what they come to see and hear. But, I repeat, the facts are all in 
the direction of progress, and, whatever may have been our mistakes 
in a miserable past, they have been, and are in course of being, 
amply atoned for. 

One more set of figures and I shall have done—viz. those relating 
to trade and commerce. Ireland has three great manufactures— 
linen, whisky, and beer. The former is exclusively confined to 
Ulster. The two latter are mainly carried on in Leinster and 
Munster, with Dublin and Cork as headquarters. It was once said 
in the House of Commons that the people of Cork spent half their 


ter results may confidently be anticipated in the next Census Report. 
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time making whisky, the other half in drinking it. The League of 
the Cross, however, has changed this, so far as the consumption of 
the article is concerned. But Cork is still the headquarters of the 
drink trade in Munster. In 1856 there were 1,871 power-looms in 
Ireland, and 568,000 spindles at work. In 1885 there were 24,300 
power-looms and 870,000 spindles. The number of spindles had 
somewhat diminished in 1887, when they stood at 844,000. But the 
increase in twenty years is something remarkable. Leaving linen 
and coming to drink, there were 9,857,000 gallons of spirits distilled 
in Ireland in 1857. In 1886 the figures stood at 10,627,000. In 1857 
there were 910,000 barrels of beer brewed. In 1887 the number had 
risen to 2,234,000. I am not arguing here as to whether the manu- 
facture of spirits and beer is good or bad for a country, or as to whether 
the capital employed in this way could not be more beneficially used. 
This is not my point. Iam simply recording the increase in trade 
that has taken place, and this with a diminishing population. In 
the railway returns the progress is also marked and continuous. In 
1856 there were 1,057 miles open. The passengers for that year 
counted up to 7,875,000. The traffic returns, including passengers, 
mails, and goods, stood at 1,118,000/., or an average of 1,058/. per 
mile. In 1887 the mileage had increased to 2,620, the passengers 
to 19,252,000, the traffic to 2,780,000/., and the average per mile 
was 1,061/. Shipping shows similar results. In 1856 the tonnage 
of vessels which entered Irish ports stood at 3,200,000 tons. In 
1887 it amounted to 6,100,000 tons. In 1856 the tonnage which 
cleared Irish ports was 2,200,000 tons. In 1887 it was 4,100,000 
tons. In my search after facts I have come across but one retro- 
grade movement. This is the fishing industry. In 1861 there were 
11,845 vessels and boats, and 48,624 men and boys, employed in the 
deep-sea and coast fisheries. In 1887 the vessels and boats stood 
at 5,865, and the men and boys at 21,750. This is a state of 
matters much to be regretted. But it is not to be wondered at. 
Until the light railways tap the western seaboard—until, in fact, 
there is a way by which the fish, when caught, can be brought to 
market—the fishing industry must stand still. Fortunately the 
first step has been taken toward this end—a step which, I regret to 
say, was taken against the wish and the vote of a considerable section 
of English members of Parliament. 

In view of the facts and figures quoted—I fear at unreasonable 
length—I utterly fail to see how any sane politician can attirm that 
Ireland has not benetited from her close connection with Great Britain, 
or that the influence of the latter country upon the former has been 
of a disastrous and fatal character. It is quite true, lamentably true, 
I think, that England has left much undone that ought to have been 
done. It is equally true that she has done much that would perhaps 
have been better left undone. But, despite of mistakes through ignorance 

H 2 
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and of errors through prejudice, a spirit of justice has, in my opinion, 
worked steadily through all the years since 1829. Commencing 
with Emancipation, and ending with the Land Acts, England has a 
record in Ireland of which no country need be ashamed. Doubtless 
there is much to lament. We hear of the great famine as if the 
potato blight had been the work of England. The emigration of which 
I have given the statistics is held up as being a ‘sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow.’ I cannot, either in view of those who have gone, or of 
those left behind, look at it in this light, and I tremble to think 
what would have been the position of things to-day had it not 
taken place. Coercion Acts are paraded as if they ever oppressed, 
or were meant to oppress, any law-abiding citizen. The land 
laws were doubtless cruel and unjust, and much can and ought to 
be laid at their door. But this is now ancient history, and the 
fundamental wrongs of the system have, at all events, been fairly 
righted. The Church as an establishment was an anomaly. It has 
ceased to exist as such. I do not say that there are no grievances 
to remedy—no wrongs to right. No, we are not living in a political 
millennium. But I do affirm, and in the light of all past experience, 
that the Imperial Parliament is both willing and able to remedy 
these grievances, to right these wrongs. Politicians, young and old, 
are in too great a hurry. I hear much of the improvement now 
happily visible in Ireland. It is, indeed, the great and central fact 
of the present situation. But let us be under no illusions. It is 
only the outside of the cup and platter that has been made clean. 
A quarter of a century will not undo the demoralising work of the 
last ten years; that work has simply been the unmaking of men. - 
The work of improving the condition of Ireland has been a slow and 
laborious process throughout. What it has been in the past it will 
be in the future. The one satisfactory fact is that the progress has 
been steady and continuous—not in one but in every direction. 
Whether the work is to continue, whether it is to grow more and 
more to perfection, depends more upon the English than it does upon 
the Irish people. If they are blessed with backbone, patience, and 
firmness, if they are just and even generous, as they ought to be, the 
way may be long and dreary, but the end is not out of sight. 


T. W. RUvsseELL. 


PostTscRIPtT. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to say, in reply to the Marquis of Waterford’s 
courteous comment on my article in the November issue of this Review, that I 
never contemplated any compulsory expropriation of Irish tenants from the con- 
gested districts. But having recently travelled over most of these waste and 
desert places, I do not share Lord Waterford’s apprehensions as to the unwilling- 
ness of many of the people to emigrate. My views on this point, I know, areshared by 
Mr. Tuke, who certainly knows the West of Ireland better than even most Irish- 
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men. I believe the population of these areas could be thinned out without much 
friction, and with little or no hardship; but in writing for this Review I am not 
drafting Bills for Parliament. Lord Waterford seems to imagine that I am practi- 
cally in favour of compulsory sale. If his lordship had known more of the facts, 
he would have known that I am the solitary Ulster member who has publicly 
argued this question out with his constituents and gone against it—at least to the 
extent demanded by its advocates. What I fear is that, with two or three good 
harvests and returning peace, the Irish landlords will slide back into the old 
doctrine of laissez-faire. This is where we differ. I am for doing what I con- 
ceive to be the right thing while the sun shines—they have always waited until 
the pitiless storm burst upon'them, and then they have had to sullenly acquiesce in 
what ought to have been done under other and better conditions.—T. W. R. 
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TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ART. 


THE condition of British Art, its status when compared with that of 
other nations, its progress or retrogression—in fact, all matters affect- 
ing it—have been increasingly discussed of late, especially by those 
who have had the exceptional opportunity of viewing its productions 
in juxtaposition with those of other countries at the recent Paris 
Exhibition. 

To this as to other controversies the hackneyed quotation, ‘ Tot 
homines quot sententiz,’ is applicable, for some disputants affirm 
that art in England is at a standstill, many—the majority perhaps— 
consider that of late years it has retrograded, a respectable minority 
only venture to think that it has materially progressed. 

It is not perhaps surprising that there should be so much diver- 
sity of opinion. Few even of those who live in an atmosphere of art 
have any means of arriving at a just estimate of the matter, their con- 
clusions being almost always founded upon scanty and biassed evidence. 

Under these circumstances a succinct record, giving chapter and 
verse’ for what has recently been taking place in the world of Art, 
should not only be of assistance, but of interest to the increasingly 
large number of those who”now concern themselves about such things. 

So also the moment when we pass from the ‘eighties’ to the 
‘nineties’ of this nineteenth century and complete a decennial 
period appears to be a suitable one at which to undertake a record 
and review. 

The subject groups itself best under the following headings :— 
State-aided Art; Art not aided by the State in the metropolis, the 
provinces, and the Colonies; Sculpture, Architecture, and Industrial 
Art; Imported Art; Gifts to Art. 

Few of these can be properly dealt with without an array of figures 
which may be wearisome to many, though'their very magnitude when 
massed should render them of interest and worthy of permanent 
record. 

Commencing, then, with State-aided Art. The total sums voted by 
Parliament and spent during the past ten years amount to 6,453,000I. 
—the highest sum in any year having been 741,000/., in 1885-6. 
Of this 6,453,000. half a million has been spent upon buildings, half 
a million upon purchases,’ and the remainder upon administration, 
repairs, rents, &c. 
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A comparison of the totals of each department for the first and 
last years of the decade shows the following differences :— 


For Administration. 
1880-81 1889-90 


£ £ 

National Gallery , . 17,874 14,487 
British Museum (including Library) . ‘ ne, 257 155,975 ' 
National Portrait Gallery . , ae} 2,191 
Department of Science and Art? ‘ ° 462,957 
Scotland: National Gallery ; ‘ ‘ 2,300 
Ireland: National Gallery . , ° ; 2,501 

For Buildings, Repairs, §c. 
National Gallery , ee — 2,575 
British and Natural History Museums ‘ 4,693 12,947 
National Portrait Gallery . : ; — 
Science and Art Department. . . 20,486 
South Kensington Museum ° 
Edinburgh Museum, Science and Art 
Edinburgh : National Portrait Gallery 
Ireland: National Gallery . 
Dublin Museum . 


Various 14,908 


497,358 22,047 

Passing on to the individual departments upon which thisState aid 
has been bestowed, we first come to the National Gallery, which has 
cost 315,762/. Of this 112,4151. have been spent upon administration, 
64,500/. upon new galleries, 138,847/. upon the purchase of pictures. 

The changes which have taken place in adapting the Gallery to 
the requirements of the nation have probably been more important 
during the period under notice than at any other time in its history. 
These have been mainly, if not entirely, brought about by pres- 
sure from outside. 

In 1880 the Gallery was entirely closed during October and for 
a week in April ; it was only open four days a week, and it closed at the 
latest at 6 P.M. It is now open on every week day during the year, 
during four months until7 P.M., and always an hour later than 
hitherto. 

By an Act passed in 1883 pictures which can be conveniently 
spared may now be loaned to provincial exhibitions. 

Visitors who have not seen the building since 1880 would now 
hardly recognise its interior; a central staircase of fine, if not noble, 
proportions leads directly into the main gallery, whilst the addition 
of five new rooms has afforded an opportunity—the first in the history 
of the Gallery—of a systematic arrangement of its contents. 

The collection, from being one ofonly second-rate importance, has 
now taken a place in the front rank, and even the most business- 
like citizen must admit that its cost is more than recouped by the 

1 Includes Natural History Museum. 
2 The figures for Science and Art combined have to be taken, as they are practically 
indivisible. 
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money which is expended in the metropolis by the many foreigners 
now attracted hither by its growing notoriety. 

The pictures have increased since 1880 from 1,040 to 1,270, the 
purchases comprising 72 of the Italian, 1 of the French, 13 of the 
Dutch, 1 of the German,1 of the Spanish, 28 of the English 
school, and 4 Greco-Roman. Of the total expenditure of 138,8471. 
upon pictures, 7,616/. only has been disbursed upon the English 
school. The great acquisition has of course been the Ansidei 
Madonna, by Raphael, which cost 70,000/. As years go by the extra- 
vagance of this price becomes increasingly evident, and had the 
direction been aware that this exceptional payment would be deducted 
from the grant of future years it is highly improbable that its pur- 
chase would ever have been entertained. 

The pictures for which 2,000/. and upwards have been paid are— 


£ 
Virgin and Child with St. Francis (Perugino) . ; - 8,200 
Virgin and Child (Ercole di Giulio Grandi) 3 ; . 2,970 
Assumption of Virgin (A. Botticelli) . ‘ ° P » aged 
Circumcision (L. Signorelli) , . P ‘ ‘ - 98,150 
Philip the Fourth (Velasquez) . : ; : ‘ - 6,300 
Samson and Delilah (A. Mantegna) . ‘ ; . 2,362 
Assumption of Virgin (Mattei di Bartolo) . ‘ ‘ . 2,100 
Virgin and Child (Raphael) : ‘ ‘ ‘ a - 70,000 
Charles the First (Van Dyck) . ‘ . , ‘ . 17,500 


In 1880 the Times was instant in urging the speedy glazing of 
the pictures, and set forth a melancholy list of those which were 
undergoing constant deterioration from the atmosphere. At that 
date only 628 were under glass: now, of 1,270, only 80 are unglazed. 

The visitors have decreased from 871,500 in 1880 to 550,817 
in 1888, and in the latter year 40,429 on paying days; whilst the 
students’ attendances have risen from an average of 200 a day 
(executing 762 copies in the year) to 260 (making 1,092 copies). 

The National Galleries of Scotland and Ireland receive but a 
small amount of State aid. The vote for Scotland was 1,170/. in 
1880 (2,100/. in 1889), and the extension of the collection depends 
on the generosity of individuals, there being no revenue available 
for the purchase of pictures. 

The National Gallery of Ireland received a yearly grant in 1880 
of 1,339/. (1889, 1,501/.) for administration, and 1,000/, for pictures, 
which, by judicious purchases, has materially increased the collection. 

In 1880 the National Portrait Gallery—supported at a cost of 
2,4001. (of which 750/. was for purchases)—was housed in sheds in 
the Exhibition Road. It was pointed out in the report of the trustees 
in that year that a single spark struck by one of the crowd of visitors 
passing by to concerts might reduce the Gallery to a heap of 
ruins. In 1881, and again in 1885, these fears were all but realised. 
This led to the removal of the collection to Bethnal Green, in which 
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inconvenient position it might have remained until the next century, 
for the only reply to questions in either House of Parliament was 
the stereotyped one that ‘the matter will not be lost sight of by the 
Treasury, in whose hands it is.’ Fortunately last year private 
munificence stepped in to the aid of this impoverished department ; 
for a gentleman (supposed to be Mr. Alexander) offered the sum 
of 100,000/. for the erection of a Gallery. The country’s expres- 
sion of thanks for this magnificent gift has been marred by consider- 
able haggling over the purchase of a site. 

In Scotland a National Portrait Gallery was established in 1883, 
through the generosity of Mr. R. Findlay, who offered 10,000/. con- 
ditionally upon the Government putting down twenty shillings for 
each pound given by him. This it did. Since then the same gentle- 
man has increased his gift by 40,0001. upon the State giving a 
site, with the result that a fine range of buildings—already stocked 
with portraits—was opened at Edinburgh in July last. 

In 1880 the Times remarked ‘that no financial vote yielded 
more for the money than the British Museum.’ An examination of 
the estimates since that date amply justifies a continuance of that 
praise. The total cost of the establishment for ten years has been 
1,138,0001., of which 258,000/. has gone in purchases and 100,000/. 
in bookbinding. Buildings have been added to the extent of 
100,000/., but only 10 per cent. of this has come out of the nation’s 
pocket. In 1880 the cost of administration was 118,000/. and in 
1889 116,000/.; it is true that in the interim the Natural History 
collections have been moved to South Kensington, but the increase 
in the buildings and collections and lengthened hours of opening * 
more than compensate for them. The collections have grown at a 
marvellous rate; in some years as many as 200,000 specimens and 
7,500 engravings have been added. The noble range of galleries 
which has been quietly and unostentatiously added to the Museum 
during the decade at a cost of nearly 100,000/. is due to the muni- 
ficence of the late Mr. White. The attendances to view the general 
collections were in 1879 606,394, and in 1888 498,500. 

The vast organisation of the Science and Art Department which has 
grown up during the present reign would require an article to itself 
if justice were to be done to the enormous work which through its 
agency is being carried out over the length and breadth of the land. 
Figures must be the bald but convincing evidence as to the onward 
course of the institution: they are large ones, and they testify not 
only to work accomplished, but to the appreciation by the masses of 
the opportunities of instruction which it presents to them. 

The total aid granted by Parliament to the Department in ten 
years has been 3,872,000/., of which 205,000/. has been laid out in 
purchases and 191,000/. on buildings. 


* From the Ist of January, 1890, the Reading Room and many of the Galleries 
‘will be open from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
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The ramifications of the Department are wide-spread, but shortly 
the money has been spent upon 

(1) Aid in instruction in drawing, and in Fine Art as applied to- 
industry ; 

(2) The South Kensington, Bethnal Green, and other State 
Museums. 

As to the first branch, the Department effects its purpose 
through Elementary Schools, Training Colleges, Classes for Artisans, 
and Schools of Art. By this means it has reached an ever-in- 
creasing multitude, advancing from 795,000 in 1879 to 958,000 in 
1888. Presuming that the course of training averages two years, 
four millions and a half of the population have received instruction 
in Art during the decade. Surely this great work cannot be as 
though it had not been, and leave no trace behind: increased know- 
ledge must be leavening the masses. 

More solid and lasting instruction is given by means of the 
Schools of Art, which have increased from 146 with 29,000 students 
to 213 with 42,000 students. The appreciation of the Schools is 
evidenced by the fact that whilst 213,000/. has been drawn from the 
nation’s purse towards their maintenance, no less than 378,000/. has 
been contributed by the fees of those instructed. 

Passing on to the second and more tangible section of the Depart- 
ment, namely the Museums under its control, we first have to notice 
the South Kensington Museum. This institution, of which the genera- 
tion which has created it has perhaps more cause to be proud than of 
anything, and the contents of which are the admiration and envy of 
every civilised nation, has unfortunately been under a cloud of late 
years. Snubbed by Parliament, and its extension in consequence 
practically at a standstill, it has latterly lost its air of prosperity, 
and a daunted and woebegone aspect has pervaded not only its out- 
ward aspect, but even the demeanour of its officials, 

This treatment it certainly has done little to deserve. Apart 
from the question of its connection with the Colonial and other Ex- 
hibitions, to which certain of its underlings were allowed to give up a 
great deal of time which was presumably required for the Depart- 
ment, there has been nothing to warrant the slights which it has re- 
ceived. Perhaps some of the purchases have not shown that universal 
knowledge which is expected to be indwelling in the officers of every 
Government Museum, but matters such as these are no sufficient 
reason for neglecting the proper housing of the collections and 
the proper supply of material with which to teach the art classes of 
the country. 

When we read, for instance, that the judging of the National 
Competitive Drawings (works sent up from all parts of the country) 
has to take place in dilapidated sheds, from the ceilings of which the 
plaster is dropping, and through whose roofs the rain falls in 
torrents; when the accommodation for clerks is so cramped that the 
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work has to be carried on in corridors and on staircases, surely the 
most hostile foes of the Department must admit that matters have 
arrived at a passin which they cannot continue. Those who are 
content to see the magnificent collections in a building which is 
without a front, a fact which must depreciate their value in the eyes 
of everyone entering the Museum, are assuredly carrying their 
opposition too far. Curiously enough, not only the Government, 
but ninety per cent. of those who have the control of the nation’s 
purse, are convinced that something must be done, and yet they will 
not do it. In 1888 Mr. Plunket calls it ‘a pressing want,’ Mr. 
Mundella ‘a public scandal ;’ Mr. W. H. Smith says that it shall-re- 
ceive attention, and a statement be made to the House without 
delay.’ But in 1889 nothing whatever was done, although Sir 
W. Hart-Dyke, speaking for the Government, said, ‘The state of things 
is eminently unsatisfactory, and I will not relax my efforts until they 
have been improved.’ It really seems that here, as at the British 
Museum and National Portrait Gallery, the nation is waiting for 
private generosity to fulfil a duty which is incumbent upon it. How 
it can expect the augmentation of the collection by gifts in kind under 
such circumstances it is hard to imagine, and yet the largest bene- 
faction ever made to a museum in this country has been in the 
period under notice, whilst for every pound which has been spent of 
the nation’s money, at least two have been contributed by the spon- 
taneous liberality of private donors. 

The cost of the Museum during the past ten years cannot well 
be ascertained, as the figures are mixed up with the Science and Art 
Department. Art objects have been acquired to the extent of 
100,000/., and the sum total of the purchases is now 335,451/. 

The principal additions to the Museum buildings during the decade 
have been the Art Library and the Gallery of Casts. That the 
Library was urgently needed all those who remember the former 
accommodation can testify. As the report for 1880 said, ‘the accom- 
modation afforded by the rooms, badly lighted by day and crowded 
by night, could only be called such by a strong figure of speech.’ 

It must not be forgotten that the collection at South Kensington 
exists not only as a London Museum, but as a centre whence its 
contents are circulated on loan throughout the whole of the British 
Isles. The demand for these loans from Provincial Museums, local 
Exhibitions, Schools of Art, &c., has gone on constantly increasing. In 
1879, 10,654 objects were lent to twenty-nine places ; in 1888-9 the 
number was 18,575 to sixty places. There are many who consider, 
and not without reason, that this constant removal must result in 
injury to the objects, and that nothing which is not in duplicate 
should be lent.° 


* It is estimated that their sale value would be at least a million. 
5 The Times stated the case none too strongly when it said that a firm stand 
should be made against the extension of the system, which, if yielded to, would ruin 
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The most notable addition to the collections is the gift already 
referred to, which consisted of a magnificent array of French 
furniture, Sévres and other porcelain, miniatures, and other examples 
of decorative art. These, the value of which was assessed at a quarter 
of a million, were left by Mr. John Jones, a tailor, who died in 1882. 
Other additions by purchase were the second part of the Robinson 
collection of Spanish objects, 3,000/. ; Majolica and Limoges (Foun- 
taine sale), 5,4271.; four Elizabethan’ salt-cellars, 2,100/.; Orrock 
collection of Chinese porcelain, 4,100/. 

The State-aided museums in the Scotch and Irish capitals are the 
Edinburgh and Dublin Museums of Science and Art. Extensive 
additions have been made to each of these in the way of buildings, 
an entirely new museum being in course of erection in Dublin, which 
is to cost 200,0001., of which more than three-fourths has been voted. 
At Edinburgh 29,7501. has been laidout. The costs of administration 
have risen considerably in both, at Edinburgh from 10,263/. in 1880 
to 13,343/.; at Dublin from 7,818/. in 1880 to 15,242/,.in 1889. In 
1880, owing to exceptional attractions, the attendances at Edinburgh 
were 647,000; in 1888 they were 369,342. At Dublin the atten- 
dances have increased from 163,000 to 203,000. 

In the commissions given by Government towards the decoration 
of public buildings and the erection of monuments to departed 
statesmen, heroes, &c., we have another form of State aid. Here 
the tale is soon told, and is indeed a sorry one when compared 
‘with the encouragement lavishly bestowed by other Continental na- 
tions. Fora fresco at South Kensington, Sir F. Leighton, 3,000/. ; 
for a statue of Lord Beaconsfield, 6,0501.; astatue of the Duke of 
Wellington (Sir J. E. Boehm, R.A.), 6,000/.; a statue of Gordon 
(H. Thornycroft, A.R.A.), 3,200/. 

Her Majesty has, during the decade, bestowed unprecedented 
honours upon artists and those connected with art. Sir F. Leigh- 
ton, Mr. J. E. Millais, Mr. Boehm, and Mr. Andrew Walker have 
been created baronets; and Messrs. Fettes Douglas, Linton, Blom- 
field, Newton, J. C. Robinson, and O. Brierley knights. In addition 
to this, so many societies have received the prefix of ‘ Royal’ that it 
has almost ceased to be regarded as an honour. 

Of the institutions which do not receive State aid the foremost 
is, of course, the Royal Academy. The outside public have little 
means of gauging the progress or the reverse of this august body. 
They will have noted that within the last few years the number of 
works hung upon the walls have materially increased, owing to the 
erection of a fine Water Colour Gallery and a smaller room for ‘ black 
and whites;’ but of that almost more important portion of the 


the National Collections without giving anything in its place. The money spent in 
circulation would soon go far to stock every museum with excellent copies of all that 
is useful to local students. 
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Academy’s work—the schools—few reliable facts come to the surface. 
The following figures as to the exhibiting and the scholastic branches 
will therefore be read with interest. 

As regards the Exhibition, the number of works submitted to the 
hanging committees during ten years has been no less than 82,789, 
an annually increasing number, from 6,590 in 1880 to 10,987 in 
1889. Of these the works hung have amounted to 18,252, rising 
from 1,658 in 1880 to 2,196 in 1889. The visitors to view these 
have been 3,624,048, but their number has not increased, as is popu- 
larly imagined. The highest figures were 406,910 in 1882, the 
lowest 291,167 in 1886. In 1889 the total was 359,198. A little 
thought will explain’ this decline. In the first place, no extra sen- 
sational pictures have appeared, round which there have pressed 
such throngs that a second visit was necessary before their imme- 
diate environs could be reached. Then, again, it is perhaps still 
more due to other art galleries, Colonial and other Exhibitions which 
have opened, so that now country folk, who must do all the sights in 
a limited period, have not the time, as formerly, to go more than once. 
The Academy schools show little progress as regards numbers, for 
they were full at the close, as at the opening of the ‘ eighties.’ 
628 students have been admitted, and the numbers actually passing 
through studentship have varied from 469 in 1885 to 312 in 1888. 
Important reforms are on the eve of being carried out in the curri- 
culum, and June next will probably see an almost entire remodel- 
ling of the system hitherto in vogue. 

The changes in the Academic body have been many. Of the 
forty Academicians alive in 1880 no less than nine have died, namely, 
E. W. Cooke, E. M. Barry, R. Ansdell, C. W. Cope, A. Elmore, S. A. 
Hart, T. P. Knight, S. Redgrave, and G. E. Street. Of the twenty- 
nine then Associates nine have joined the majority, namely, 
T. Landseer, F. Holl, H. Le Jeune, J. W. Oakes, H. O’Neil, E. B. 
Stephens, R. Thorburn, W. F. Woodington, and W. Burges. In addi- 
tion to these, all the then retired Academicians are no more, namely, 
S. Cousins, T. Doo, and T. Webster. 

To fill the vacancies thus created there have been raised to the 
rank of Academicians, in 1880, Messrs. Armstead, Hodgson, Cole, 
and Pearson; in 1881, Messrs. Ouless, Riviere, Long, and Graham ; 
in 1882, J. E. Boehm; in 1884, F. Holl; in 1885, A. Waterhouse ; 
in 1887, Messrs. Fildes and Stone ; in 1888, Messrs. Thornycroft and 
Burgess. There have been elected as Associates, in 1880, Messrs, 
Birch and Stacpoole ; in 1881, Messrs. Aitchison, Brett, Dicksee, Gow, 
and Thornycroft ; in 1882, Messrs. Bodley and Woods; in 1883, 
Messrs. Brock, Gregory, Leader, and Macbeth; in 1885, Messrs. 
Burne-Jones, Henry Moore, and W. J. Waterhouse ; in 1886, Mr. 
J. S. Lucas ; in 1887, Mr. A. Gilbert; and in 1888, Sir A. W. Blom- 
field and Messrs. Ford and Richmond. 
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Of societies in London which were existent prior to 1080, the 
Royal Water Colour Society is perhaps the only one which shows no 
change ; its associates are still without a voice in the conduct of 
affairs, although they include many distinguished names and a con- 
siderable share of its vis vite. The Royal Institute of Water 
Colour Painters has moved to fine Galleries in Piccadilly, now its own 
property ; as a result it has exhibited increased activity, although 
unfortunately its laudable attempt to institute Water Colour schools 
has not succeeded. 

Space will not allow of more than a list of newly-founded bodies 
which afford opportunities for the display of art—namely, the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Oil Colours, the New Gallery, the Painter Etchers, 
the English Art Club, and the Pastellists. Suffice it to say that the 
pictures offered to the public gaze in London in 1889 were not less 
than 11,000, as against 6,000 in 1880. 

If material progress has been made in the metropolis in the 
means offered for the acquisition of art knowledge, what are we to 
say of the advance in the provinces? It has never hitherto been 
approached. In the year 1879 the Art Museums in existence worthy 
of the name could have been counted upon one’s fingers, and 
Liverpool was the only town, we believe, where a subsidy in the form 
of a local rate was given. Now, the places possessing fine Museums 
erected by the inhabitants, and supported to some extent out of the 
rates, include Birmingham, Manchester, Chester, Derby, Dundee, 
Exeter, Burslem, Ipswich, Folkestone, Leek, Leeds, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Salford, Sheffield, Southport, Stoke, York, 
Bradford, Oldham, Bootle, Preston, Swansea, and Worcester. 

In justice to the efforts made towards the furtherance of Art in 
the provinces, a few figures must be given as an example. 

At the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool between 1880 and 1889 
25,0001. have been contributed out of the rates, 25,000/. have been ex- 
pended in purchases for the Gallery, whilst donations reach 14,728], 
28,7631. have been received in admission moneys, and 14,809 pictures 
have been exhibited. In addition to this, Sir Andrew Walker, the 
original donor of the Gallery, has added a wing to it, his total gift 
now reaching 50,0001. 

At Birmingham the figures are even more remarkable. The 
Museum and Art Gallery opened in 1885, at a cost of 80,000/., has in 
four years become the richest and largest in the provinces. The gifts of 
pictures, articles of vertu, &c., are valued at 50,000/., whilst donations 
in cash (including 10,0001. from Messrs. R. and G. Tangye) have been 
21,000/. The total value of the collection is already 86,0001. Nearly a 
million visitors a year testify to the appreciation of this lavish outlay. 

No notice of the provinces would be complete without reference 
being made to the remarkable Exhibition of Victorian Art held at 
Manchester in 1887, or to that at Glasgow in the following year. The 
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collection of pictures at Manchester was the largest and most complete 
that had ever been formed, and was the principal attraction to the 
four and a half millions of visitors. 

The Colonies have not been behind the mother country in their 
appreciation for art, and this appreciation has been in a rapidly 
increasing ratio during the ‘ eighties.’ It was in 1880 that the Art 
Gallery at Sydney was opened in a temporary building, to be replaced 
in 1885 by a permanent Gallery upon which some 30,0001. is being 
expended: over 50,0001. have been voted by Government and spent 
during the last ten years in works of art, and the collection now 
includes examples of almost every English artist of note. At 
Melbourne a sum of 3,000/., and at Adelaide 1,000/. a year, is now 
voted for the purchase of works of art. At the Centennial Exhibition 
held at the former city in 1888 a fine loan collection of 250 pictures, 
sent from England, was exhibited. ‘ Advance Australia’ is fittingly 
the motto of the colony in Art as inIndustry. In Canada a National 
Gallery was instituted at Ottawa in 1880: it contains over one 
hundred works of art. 

No complete statistics are obtainable, nor can any estimate be 
formed, as to the sums received by the artistic profession during the 
last ten years. The sales at the various exhibitions afford no suffi- 
cient data. It is certain, however, that the inflated prices which 
ruled in the ‘ seventies’ have only in few instances been maintained 
in the ‘ eighties.’ 

But there is one accepted test of value as to which figures and 
facts are procurable, namely, the auction mart. The fallacy of this 
in the case of individual objects is readily demonstrated. Fine or 
foul weather, heat or cold, even a dilatory cabdriver, may prevent the 
presence at the auction of one who would not have let the hammer 
fall under double the price at which it did.® 

But if the test is not a reliable one in individual cases, its 
accuracy may fairly be accepted when a general average is struck, and 
those objects which have realised too much are set against those 
which have gone below their proper value; and therefore it is that 
results which range over ten years may be regarded as an accurate 
reflection of the rise or decline of prices during that period. 

Now although the time under review has been one of continuous 
bad trade, and of a shrinkage in prices in the commercial world, this 
has not been so in the sphere of art. Never before have such 
magnificent sums been given, and hardly a year has passed without 
a ‘record’ of some sort being established. 

Art objects of the first rank must and will attain to higher and 
higher figures. Now that the taste for amassing fine things has 


6 A notable case of fictitious value occurred in the case of almost every picture 
purchased at enormous prices by a gentleman during the years now under notice. 
It leaked out prior to his first great purchase that he was going to buy, with the 
result that he was made by the dealers to pay double the price he should have done. 
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spread the world over, the number of persons to whom price is no 
object are becoming vastly more numerous. They are in fact in- 
creasing at a greater rate than the objects themselves, and the best 
investment will usually in the long run be found to be that which 
has been the most costly. Before proceeding toa detailed statement 
of the sales and the most notable objects which appeared at them, we 
will shortly summarise the ‘records’ which have been established 
as regards price. 
1882. The Hamilton Palace collection produced the unprecedented sum of 
397,562/. At this sale a pair of Louis XIV. armoires sold for 12,075/., a 
Louis XVI. commode for 9,450/., and a Miniature by Nicholas Hilliard 
for 2,835/.—all ‘records.’ Sixty-two lots realised over 1,000/. each. 
6,615/. was given at the Hermon sale for the ‘ Babylonian Marriage 
Market ’—the highest sum ever paid at auction for a picture by a living 


artist. 
Anetching by Rembrandt— ‘Dr. Van Tol’—fetched 1,500/.—unprecedented. 


Three pictures from the Blenheim Collection sold (not by auction) for 
120,000/.—namely, ‘the Ansidei Madonna,’ 70,000/., and two Rubens 


50,000/.—unprecedented. 
The highest price on record—7,305/.—was paid at the Fountaine 


sale for a Limoges dish, and three pieces of Henry II. ware reached 
6,458. 

1885. At Sir J. Thorold’s sale a Mazarin Bible sold for 3,900/., and a Psalmorum 
Codex, 4,590/.—unprecedented. 

1887, At the Lonsdale sale Boucher’s ‘Madame Pompadour’ sold for 10,395/.— 
the highest sum ever paid for a portrait. 

1888. Thirty-three pictures sold for 1,5007. and over—a total never before ap- 
proached. 

1889. 22,120/. paid for Millet’s ‘ Angelus.’ 

It would be impossible to give data as to all the art sales in the 
kingdom ; the following figures are therefore almost exclusively con- 
fined to sales by the firm of Christie, Manson, and Woods, who pro- 
bably transact as much Art business as ali other auctioneers in the 
country combined. The value of the works of art dispersed by them 
in ten years has been 3,346,500I., the highest total in any one year 
being 601,000/. in 1882 (the year of the Hamilton sale), the lowest 
206,000/. in 1880. 

The following table shows the number of pictures exceeding 
1,000/. sold in each year by them :— 
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The total value of these 269 pictures under 3,000/. was about 


440,000/. Those exceeding 3,000/. were as follows :— 


Fielding, Copley 
Landseer, Sir E. 


” 


”? 


Stanfield, C. 


Turner, J. M. W. 


Millais, J. E. 


Philip, J 
Long, E. 


” ° 
Botticelli, S. 
Hobbema . 
Rubens é 
Signorelli Luca . 
Velasquez . 
Meissonier, J. 


Turner, J. M. W. 


Landseer, Sir E.. 


Lorraine, Claude 
” 

Murillo 

Rubens 


” 


Rubens. 
Carlo Dolci 
Philip, J. 
Rubens 


Burne-Jones, E.. a 
Landseer, Sir E.. 


Millais, Sir J. E. 
Bonheur, R. 


Boucher 


Gainsborough, T. 


Turner, J. M. W. 


Millais, Sir J. E.. 


Gainsborough, T. 


Bonheur, R 


Turner, J, M. W. 


Nicol, E. . 


Bonheur, R. 


Landseer, Sir E. . 


Bonheur, R. 


1881. 
Travellers in a Storm 
Digging out the Otter . 
Stag pursued by n Deerhound 
Man proposes, God disposes . 
Well-bred Sitters . ° 
Battle of Roverodo 
Palestrina ; 
Princes in the Tower 

1882. 
Selling Relics 
Babylonian Marriage Market 
The Suppliants : 
Assumption of Virgin . 
Water-Mil!l and Cottage 
Daniel in Lion’s Den 
The Circumcision 
Philip the Fourth 
Napoleon the First 


1883. 
Van Tromp’s Shallop . 


1884, 
Monarch of the Glen 
Landing of AZneas 
Sacrifice to Apollo 
Holy Family 
Conversion of Saul 
Holy Family 

1886. 
Venus and Adonis P 
La Madonna del Stella (? sold) 
Early Career of Murillo 
Anne of Austria . 
Chant d’Amour . 
A Deer Family 
Vale of Rest ‘ 
Horse Fair (Replica) . 


1887. 
Madame de Pompadour 


The Sisters, Lady Day and Baroness de Noailles . 


Van Goyen . 


Over the Hills and Far Away 
The Hon. Mrs. Fane . 

A Highland Raid 

Mercury and Argus . 

The Disputed Boundary 


1888, 


Denizens of the — . 
Braemar . 
Labourages Niveruais . 


Vou. XXVII.—No. 155. 


7 


3,150 


6,090 


3,675 


6,510 
3,990 
6,290 
3,150 
3,465 
5,250 


7,200 
6,600 
3,990 
3,700 
3,150 
3,050 
3,000 
3,000 


. 10,395 


9,975 
6,825 
5,250 
4,815 
4,095 
3,780 
8,050 


5,827 
5,197 
4,410 
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Reynolds, Sir J. . 
Millais, Sir J. 
Muller, W 
Bonheur, R. 
Troyon, C. 
Gainsborough, T. 


The Ferry . 
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Mrs. Payne Gallway arid Son 
North-West Passage . 
Ancient Tombs, Lycia 

The Bouricouros . 


The Hon. Mrs. Vous 


1889. 


Landscape . 
Death of Lucrezia 
Les Vaneurs 
Landscape . ‘ ‘ 
Heights of Suresnes . 


Hobbema 
Rembrandt . 
Millet . 
Hobbema 
Troyon 


Jan. 


£ 
4,305 
4,200 
3,987 
3,780 
3,675 
3,045 


5,460 
3,987 
3,570 
3,465 


3,045 


The total value of the fifty-four pictures contained in the fore- 
going list is 252,3731.—an average of 4,673/. each! 
But it is not in pictures alone that these prices, which surpass 


any previous total, have been obtained. 
of the fine arts they are equally remarkable. 


of objets dart which have sold for ‘ sensational’ figures :— 


1880. e 4 
Pair of Hawthorn Jars 1,270 | 


1881. 


Locket, miniature, by Oliver 

Four panels of Gobelins tapestry 

Commode (rose and tulip wood) 

Proof of Ben Arthur (Turner's 
‘Liber Studiorum’) . ‘ 

1882. 

Vandyck’s ‘ Iconographie ’ 

Six engravings of Triumphs 

Celadon green vase . 

Oriental glass ewer . 

Limoges tazza . 

Rouen ware—4 busts 

Sévres vase 

Agate vase 

Jade bottle 

Jasper jug 

Miniature (N. Hilliard) 


2,196 | 
4,882 | 
1,575 


210 


2,850 
1,950 
2,415 
2,730 
2,100 
2,646 
1,585 
1,764 
1,522 
2,467 
2,835 





12,075 
5,460 
5,142 

(4,805 

13,218 

(2,310 
9,450 
6,247 

(9,450 

* (4,620 


Pair of armoires (Louis XVI.) . 
Cabinet (Louis X VI.) 
Candelabra (2 pair) . . . 


Commodes (Reisener) 


Commode (Louis XVI.) . 
s+ Cente XV.) -:. 


Secretaires (Louis XVI.). 


Table (Louis XV.) 
» (of ebony) 
Cup (silver gilt) by Roemer 


1883. 


Etching (Rembrandt): Portrait 
of Dr. Arnoldus Tholinx 

Buckler’s Ecclesiastical A ntiqui- 
ties of Wilts. ‘ ‘ ; 

Smith’s Virginia 

Townley’s Mysteries . 

Engraving (Botticelli): Assump- 
tion of the Virgin . 

MSS. (Chronique de Normandie) 

Flambeau (Henry II.) 

Dish (Limoges) : — of the 
Gods 


Italian heen in ivory 
1885. 

Bible (Mazarin) ‘ 

Psalmorum Codex 
1886. 


Dinner Service (Sévres) 
Vases (2 pair of oviform), Chel- 
sea (bought in) 
Garniture de Cheminée (Sav res) 
1889, 


Mazarin Bible . ‘ ‘ 


In every other branch 
The following is a list 


2.655 


2,000 


Before leaving Graphic Art, a few words must be said with refer- 
ence to some of its minor branches, and first as to Reproduction. 
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Here fashion has had much to do with the notable changes which have 
occurred, for it has assisted in giving the deathblow not only to ‘line’ 
but to the ‘ mixed’ style of engraving, while it has pampered etching 
and turned a not unfavourable glance towards mezzotinting. The 
most remarkable feature has, however, been the wonderful advances 
which have been made in the processes which have photography as 
their basis: these threaten to extinguish every other method of re- 
production, through the rapidity, the dexterity, and the fidelity of 
their results. A curious feature is that the majority of these pro- 
cesses have been invented abroad and are almost all exploited by 
foreigners, none of our countrymen appearing to venture upon what 
should be a lucrative undertaking. 

As for photography, no one who has visited the successive ex- 
hibitions held by the various societies connected with it can have 
failed to recognise the advance which has taken place, an advance 
which, if continued, must soon give its professors a claim to admission 
within the ranks of artists. 

In the Plastic Arts the progress has been most marked. The 
sculpture galleries at the Royal Academy contain each year an in- 
creasingly large number of works evidencing individuality and 
talent. Let us hope that these have met their reward by an in- 
creasingly large number of purchasers, and that in future years not 
only may State encouragement be diverted into this channel, but 
that architects and those who employ them may utilise much of this 
highly decorative branch of art to everybody’s benefit and pleasure. 

From sculpture we pass easily to architecture, a subject far too 
vast to do more than glance at, even were the writer fitted to pro- 
nounce upon it. In the metropolis, the principal public buildings 
which have risen into being during the period 1880-89 are the Law 
Courts, the Natural History Museum, and the City and Guilds 
Institute. The new streets which have been opened up, Northumber- 
land Avenue, Shaftesbury Avenue, and Charing Cross Road, whilst 
they exhibit the most pronounced examples of domestic architecture 
during the period, can hardly be said to show any striking advance 
in the art, but individual buildings scattered throughout London 
where the architect has had a free hand show that much vitality 
exists. There still remains to note the initial experiment of the 
London County Council at Piccadilly Circus towards the adornment 
of London public places; it is not promising. 

Outside London, the new Assize Courts and the Art Museum at 
Birmingham, Truro Cathedral, Owens College, Manchester, Municipal 
Buildings at Glasgow, Middleborough and Barrow-in-Furness, the 
Glasgow Exhibition, the Holloway College, Mansfield College, Oxford, 
the Laboratory Schools at Cambridge, and Mountstuart House are 
buildings which will hand down the architecture of the decade. 

Native architects consider that the period has been one of 

12 
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promise rather than performance, but foreigners give it a higher 
meed of praise. Dr. Reichensberger, an architect of cosmopolitan 
reputation, has said of it, ‘the English continue to execute architec- 
tural work of all kinds not only in no respect inferior to our own, 
but actually superior from an wethetic point of view.’ 

Figures fail us in the great department of Industrial Art; its 
position now as compared with ten years ago can only be a matter 
of individual opinion. Those whose cultivation in art dates some 
years back may look around their rooms and fairly consider that the 
furniture and decoration of the ‘ seventies’ exhibit as good taste as 
that produced since. But undoubtedly the pendulum has swung 
from the grave to the gay side, and the soberer tints and more 
austere lines which were in vogue have given place to a larger and 
brighter range of colours. 

No one, however, who has studied the exhibits at the successive 
Exhibitions of Manchester, Glasgow, and Paris can hesitate to affirm 
that our Art teaching is not only assisting the producer but neces- 
sitating a better taste in the thing produced. Undoubtedly there 
are those who will point to the ghastly black and gilt cases in which 
our manufacturers still exhibit their things at Exhibitions, and say, 
‘Can a nation which is content to show their goods to the world in 
such a framing have any artistic capabilities?’ The anomalies 
of this sort are most puzzling, and Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., in a paper 
read before the recent Art Congress in Edinburgh, drew attention to 
one of them when he said that ‘the very man who finds his most 
refreshing leisure within the walls of his private picture gallery is 
often in his daily work assisting to extinguish the life out of Art of 
which he believes himself to be so devout a lover ; pouring out hideous 
and badly made articles upon the world, every one of which weighs 
in the scales against the chances of a national life for Art, as it does 
against national reputation.’ 

So too the Directors of the great Railway Companies who turn their 
railway carriages into picture galleries which millions of the public 
must perforce spend many a leisure hour in, seem altogether to fail 
to realise what a responsibility attaches to them. Why, for, instance 
should the North-Western be content to fill their carriages and their 
guide-books with hideous, ill-drawn, coloured representations of their 
hotels, when they can do as the Great Eastern and exhibit artistic 
photographs of the beauties of nature which their territory contains— 
a far more attractive form of advertising? Why should the artistic 
chairman of another company suffer acres of paint throughout the 
length and breadth of his stations to be finished in a feeble imitation 
of grained oak, when he would never dream of permitting such a 
fraud in his own house? Such as these hardly consider the vast 
power which they. possess of directing for right or wrong the 
artistic perceptions of the vast numbers who come within their reach, 
and who undoubtedly look up to and expect guidance from them. 
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A feature of the period under review which cannot be omitted 
is the enormous amount of foreign art which has been imported. 
Not a week passes that augmentations are not made to the crowded 
ranks of artists, engravers, or reproducers by Germans, Frenchmen, 
italians, Spaniards, and Americans. In addition to these come 
pictures, engravings, and chromolithographs by thousands. A re- 
liable estimate puts at two millions the money for these things which 
has gone across the water in ten years. Of this sum, assuredly not 
five per cent. will ever return to the art market, for, however much 
foreigners may admire, they never purchase an English work of art. 
There is much talk of ‘ Patriotism,’ but there are few of us who are 
free from blame in this matter: it would indeed be well for the art 
of this country if we were to consider that in writing a cheque for 
a foreign picture we are oftentimes depriving an English artist and 
his family of a year’s support, and even in purchasing a shilling 
Christmas card ‘ printed in Germany’ we are assisting, in a lesser 
degree, in the same injury to our Art Industries. The Merchandise 
Marks Act was passed with a view of affixing to every imported article 
indications by which it might be recognised and avoided, but the 
laxity with which it is administered has already rendered it almost 
nugatory. In the first months in which it came into force one or 
two parcels were stopped in transit for want of the words ‘ Printed in 
Paris’ imprinted upon them, but now hundreds of paintings and 
engravings pass through every week unnoticed. 

It will be with more pleasant feelings that we wind up this paper 
by the recognition of a most important feature of these last few years, 
namely, the support which art has received from the gifts of private 
individuals. 

Here is a list of the most noteworthy. 

















Name of donor | Place benefited | Buildings | ame 
£ £ 
F. Clarke . ‘ . | National Gallery . ‘ ‘ ‘ wee 24,000 
W. White . . | British Museum . , Ae Os 25,000 
Anonymous. . | National Portrait Gallery . | 100,000 — 
J. H. Nettlefold .)| Birmingham . - : -| — 25,000 
John Jones. . | South Kensington . 
John Burton . | Ome 2 
Newton Mappin _.. | Sheffield ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
Lady O. Schreiber . | South Kensington Museum . a 
J.L. Walker . . | National Gallery . 
P. Horsman & others | Wolverhampton 
A. Macdonald . . | Aberdeen 
J. Keiller. : . | Dundee. 
Sir F. Mappin . . | Sheffield 
Sir J. Whitworth .| Manchester . 
Sir A. Walker . . | Liverpool 
E. Harris. : . | Preston. 
R. Newsham . . | Preston. 
Lord Brassey . . | Hastings 
R. Findlay. : | National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh 
‘347,500 | 550,000 | 
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The following large donations have also been given to art charities: by T. 
Landseer, A.R.A., 5,000/. ; C. Landseer, R.A., 1,000/.; E. W. Cooke, R.A., 2,0C02,; 
C. H. Newton, 1,5002.; S. Cousins, R.A., 15,C002. 


A curious fact which the foregoing lists emphasise, is that whilst 
the gifts to Galleries and Museums have been entirely from outside 
the artistic body, those to Art charities have been as entirely confined 
to artists. It would seem as if they alone appreciated and recognised 
the failures in a struggle which has become every year more acute. 
In a profession which has doubled itself in ten years, and with which 
amateurs are not ashamed to compete for monetary rewards, there 
cannot be a livelihood forall or nearly all. If anybody doubts this, let 
him study the sale catalogue at the close of our principal Exhibition, 
and note what percentage of pictures has been sold; he may then 
very fairly estimate how much of the work produced by the artistic 
community finds a market. Ifthe thoughtless thousands who throng 
the Private Views and the Soirées of the Royal Academy and other 
galleries, and who receive so much gratuitous pleasure therefrom, 
would fora moment whilst looking at the pictures think of the darker 
side of the artists’ lives, how much might they not do towards giving 
to many a home a ‘ sunny decad’ and a ‘ gay quinquenniad’! 


Marcus B. HulsH. 





ABSOLUTE POLITICAL ETHICS. 


Lire in Fiji at the time when Thomas Williams settled there must 
have been something worse than uncomfortable. One of the people 
who passed near the string of nine hundred stones with which Ra 
Undreundre recorded the number of human victims he had devoured, 
must have had unpleasant waking thoughts and occasionally horrible 
dreams. A man who had lost some fingers for breaches of ceremony, 
or had seen his neighbour killed by a chief for behaviour not suffi- 
ciently respectful, and who remembered how King Tanoa cut off his 
cousin’s arm, cooked it and ate it in his presence, and then had him 
cut to pieces, must not unfrequently have had ‘a bad quarter of an 
hour.’ Nor could creeping sensations have failed to run through 
any women who heard Tui Thakan eulogizing his dead son for cruelty, 
and saying that ‘he could kill his own wives if they offended him, 
and eat them afterwards.’ Happiness could not have been general 
in a society where there was a liability to be one among the ten 
whose life-blood baptized the decks of a new canoe—a society in 
which the killing even of unoffending persons was no crime but a 
glory ; and in which everyone knew that his neighbour’s restless 
ambition was to be an acknowledged murderer. Still there must 
have been some moderation in murdering even in Fiji. Or must. 
we hesitate to conclude that unlimited murder would have caused 
extinction of the society ? 

The extent to which each man’s possessions among the Biluchis 
are endangered by the predatory instincts of his neighbours, may be 
judged from the fact that ‘a small mud tower is erected in each 
field, where the possessor and his retainers guard his produce,’ If 
turbulent states of society such as early histories tell of, do not show 
us so vividly how the habit of appropriating one another’s goods 
interferes with social prosperity and individual comfort, yet they do 
not leave us.in doubt respecting these results. It is an inference 
which few will be hardy enough to dispute, that in proportion as the 
time of each man, instead of being occupied in further production, 
is occupied in guarding that which he has produced against 
marauders, the total production must be diminished and the susten- 
tation of each and all less satisfactorily achieved. And it is a manifest 
corollary that if each pushes beyond a certain limit the practice of 
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trying to satisfy his needs by robbing his neighbour, the society must 
dissolve : solitary life will prove preferable. 

A deceased friend of mine, narrating incidents in his life, told 
me that as a young man he sought to establish himself in Spain as 
a commission agent ; and that, failing by expostulation or other means 
to obtain payment from one who had ordered goods through him, be, 
as a last resource, went to the man’s house and presented himself before 
him pistol in hand—a proceeding which had the desired effect : the 
account was settled. Suppose now that everywhere contracts had 
thus to be enforced by more or less strenuous measures. Suppose 
that a coal-mine proprietor in Derbyshire, having sent a train-load 
to a London coal-merchant, had commonly to send a posse of colliers 
up to town, to stop the man’s wagons and take out the horses until pay- 
ment had been made. Suppose the farm labourer or the artisan was 
constantly in doubt whether, at the end of the week, the wages agreed 
upon would be forthcoming, or whether he would get only half, or 
whether he would have to wait six months. Suppose that daily in 
every shop there occurred scuffles between shopman and customer, 
the one to get the money without giving the goods, and the other to 
get the goods without paying the money. What in such case would 
happen to the society? What would become of its producing and 
distributing businesses? Is it a rash inference that industrial co- 
operation (of the voluntary kind at least) would cease? 

‘Why these absurd questions?’ asks the impatient reader. 
‘ Surely everyone knows that murder, assault, robbery, fraud, breach 
of contract, &c., are at variance with social welfare and must be punished 
when committed.’ My replies are several. In the first place, I am 
quite content to have the questions called absurd; because this 
implies a consciousness that the answers are so self-evident that it is 
absurd to assume the possibility of any other answers. My second 
reply is that Iam not desirous of pressing the question whether we 
know these things, but of pressing the question how we know these 
things. Can we know them, and do we know them, by contemplating 
the necessities of the case ? or must we have recourse to ‘inductions 
based on careful observation and experience’? Before we make 
and enforce laws against murder, ought we to inquire into the social 
welfare and individual happiness in places where murder prevails, 
and observe whether or not the welfare and happiness are greater in 
places where murder is rare? Shall robbery be allowed to go on 
until, by collecting and tabulating the effects in countries where 
thieves predominate and in countries where thieves are but few, we are 
shown by induction that prosperity is greater when each man is 
allowed to retain that which he has earned? And is it needful to 
prove by accumulated evidence that breaches of contract impede 
production and exchange, and those benefits to each and all which 
mutual dependence achieves? In the third place, these instances of 
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actions which, pushed to extremes, cause social dissolution, and which, 
in smaller degrees, hinder social co-operation and its benefits, I give 
for the purpose of asking what is their common trait. In each of 
such actions we see aggression—a carrying on of life in away 
which directly interferes with the carrying on of another’s life. The 
relation between effort and consequent benefit in one man, is either 
destroyed altogether or partially broken by the doings of another 
man. If it be admitted that life can be maintained only by certain 
activities (the internal ones being universal, and the external ones 
being universal for all but parasites and the immature), it must be 
admitted that when like-natured beings are associated, the required 
activities must be mutually limited; and that the highest life can 
result only when the associated beings are so constituted as severally 
to keep within the implied limits. The restrictions stated thus 
generally, may obviously be developed into special restrictions 
referring to this or that kind of conduct. These, then, I hold are @ 
priori truths which admit of being known by contemplation of the 
conditions—axiomatic truths which bear to ethics a relation analogous 
to that which the mathematical axioms bear to the exact sciences. 

I do not mean that these axiomatic truths are cognisable by all. 
For the apprehension of them, as for the apprehension of simpler 
axioms, a certain mental growth and a certain mental discipline are 
needed. In the Treatise on Natural Philosophy by Professors 
Thomson and Tait, it is remarked that ‘physical axioms are 
axiomatic to those only who have sufficient knowledge of the action 
of physical causes to enable them to see at once their necessary 
truth.’ Doubtless a fact and a significant fact. A plough-boy 
cannot form a conception of the axiom that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite. In the first place he lacks a sufficiently 
generalised idea of action—has not united into one conception 
pushing and pulling, the blow of a fist, the recoil of a gun, and the 
attraction of a planet. Still less has he any generalised idea of 
reaction. And even had he these two ideas, it is probable that, 
defective in power of representation as he is, he would fail to recognize 
the necessary equality. Similarly with these @ priori ethical truths. 
If a speculative member of that Fijian slave-tribe who regarded 
themselves as food for the chiefs had suggested that there might come 
a place where men would not eat one another, his implied belief that 
they might come to have a little respect for one another’s lives, 
condemned as utterly without justification in experience, would be 
considered as fit only for a wild speculator. Facts furnished by every- 
day observation make it clear to the Biluchi, keeping watch in his 
mud-tower, that possession of property can be maintained only by 
force; and it is most likely to him scarcely conceivable that there 
exist limits which, if mutually recognized, may exclude aggressions, 
and make it needless to mount guard over fields: only an absurd 
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idealist (supposing such a thing known to him) would suggest the 
possibility. And so even of our own ancestors in feudal times, it 
may be concluded that, constantly going about armed and often 
taking refuge in strongholds, the thought of a peaceful social state 
would have seemed ridiculous; and the belief that there might be a 
recognized equality among men’s claims to pursue the objects of life, 
and a consequent desistence from aggressions, would have been 
scarcely conceivable. But now that an orderly social state has been 
maintained for generations—now that in daily intercourse men 
rarely use violence, commonly pay what they owe, and in most cases 
respect the claims of the weak as well as those of the strong—now 
that. they are brought up with the idea that all men are equal 
before the law, and daily see judicial decisions turning upon the 
question whether one citizen has or has not infringed upon the 
equal rights of another; there exist in the general mind materials 
for forming the conception of a régime in which men’s activities are 
mutually limited, and in which maintenance of harmony depends on 
respect for the limits. There has arisen an ability to see that 
mutual limitations are necessitated when lives are carried on in 
proximity ; and to see that there necessarily emerge definite sets of 
restraints applying to definite classes of actions. And it has become 
manifest to some, though not it seems to many, that there results 
an @ priori system of absolute political ethics—a system under 
which men of .:ke natures, severally so constituted as spontaneously 
to refrain from trespassing, may work together without friction, and 
with the greatest advantage to each and all. 

‘ But men are not wholly like-natured and are unlikely to become 
so. Nor are they so constituted that each is solicitous for his neigh- 
bour’s claims as for his own, and there is small probability that they 
ever will ve. Your absolute political ethics is therefore an ideal 
beyond the reach of the real.’ This is quite true. Nevertheless, 
much as it seems to do so, it does not in the least follow that there 
is no use for absolute political ethics. The contrary may clearly 
enough be shown. An analogy will explain the paradox. 

There exists a division of physical science distinguished as 
abstract mechanics or absolute mechanics—absolute in the sense that 
its propositions are unqualified. It is concerned with statics and 
dynamics in their pure forms—deals with forces and motions con- 
sidered as free from all interferences resulting from friction, resis- 
tances of media, and special properties of matter. If it enunciates 
a law of motion, it recognizes nothing which modifies manifestation 
of it. If it formulates the properties of the lever it treats of this 
assuming it to be perfectly rigid and without thickness—an impos- 
sible lever. Its theory of the screw imagines the screw to be fric- 
tionless; and in treating of the wedge, absolute incompressibility is 
supposed. Thusits truths are never presented in experience. Even 
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those movements of the heavenly bodies which are deducible from its 
propositions are always more or less perturbed ; and on the Earth the 
inferences to be drawn from them deviate very considerably from the 
results reached by experiment. Nevertheless this system of ideal 
mechanics is indispensable for the guidance of real mechanics. The 
engineer has to deal with its propositions as true in full, before he 
proceeds to qualify them by taking into account the natures of the 
materials he uses. The course which a projectile would take if 
subject only to the propulsive force and the attraction of the Earth 
must be recognized, though no such course is ever pursued: correc- 
tion for atmospheric resistance cannot else be made. That is to say, 
though, by empirical methods, applied or relative mechanics may be 
developed to a considerable extent, it cannot be highly developed 
without the aid of absolute mechanics. So is it here. Relative 
political ethics, or that which deals with right and wrong in 
public affairs as partially determined by changing circumstances, 
cannot progress without taking into account right and wrong con- 
sidered apart from changing circumstances—cannot do without 
absolute political ethics ; the propositions of which, deduced from the 
conditions under which life is carried on in an associated state, take 
no account of the special circumstances of any particular associated 
state. 

And now observe a truth which seems entirely overlooked; namely, 
that the set of deductions thus arrived at is verified by an immeasur- 
ably vast induction, or rather by a great assemblage of vast induc- 
tions. For what else are the laws and judicial systems of all civilized 
nations, and of all societies which have risen above savagery? What 
is the meaning of the fact that all peoples have discovered the need 
for punishing murder, usually by death? How is it that where any 
considerable progress has been made, theft is forbidden by law, and 
a penalty attached to it? Why along with further advance does the 
enforcing of contracts become general? And what is the reason 
that among fully civilized peoples frauds, libels, and minor aggressions 
of various kinds are repressed in more or less rigorous ways? No 
cause can be assigned save a general uniformity in men’s experiences, 
showing them that aggressions directly injurious to the individuals 
aggressed upon are indirectly injurious to society. Generation after 
generation observations have forced this truth on them; and 
generation after generation they have been developing the interdicts 
into greater detail. That is to say, the above fundamental principle 
and its corollaries arrived at d@ priori are verified in an infinity of 
cases @ posteriori. Everywhere the tendency has been to carry 
further in practice the dictates of theory—to conform systems of law 
to the requirements of absolute political ethics: if not consciously, 
still unconsciously. Nay, indeed, is not this truth manifest in the 
very name used for the end aimed at—equity or equalness? Equal- 
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ness of what? Noanswer can be given without a recognition—vague 
it may be, but still a recognition—of the doctrine above set forth. 

Thus, instead of being described as putting faith in ‘long chains 
of deduction from abstract ethical assumptions’ I ought to be de- 
scribed as putting faith in simple deductions from abstract ethical 
necessities ; which deductions are verified by infinitely numerous 
observations and experiences of semi-civilized and civilized mankind 
in all ages and places. Or rather I ought to be described as one who, 
contemplating the restraints everywhere put upon the various kinds 
of transgressions, and seeing in them all a common principle every- 
where dictated by the necessities of the associated state, proceeds 
to develop the consequences of this common principle by deduction, 
and to justify both the deductions and the conclusions which legis- 
lators have empirically reached by showing that the two correspond. 
This method of deduction verified by induction is the method of 
developed science at large. I do not believe that I shall be led to 
abandon it and change my ‘way of thinking’ by any amount of 
disapproval, however strongly expressed. 

Are we then to understand that by this imposing title, ‘ Absolute 
Political Ethics,’ nothing more is meant than a theory of the needful 
restraints which law imposes on the actions of citizens—an ethical 
warrant for systems of law? Well, supposing even that I had to 
answer ‘ Yes’ to this question (which I do not), there would still be 
an ample justification for the title. Having for its subject-matter 
all that is comprehended under the word ‘ Justice,’ alike as formu- 
lated in law and administered by legal instrumentalities, the title 
has a sufficiently large area to cover. This would scarcely need 
saying were it not for a curious defect of thought which we are every- 
where led into by habit. 

Just as, when talking of knowledge, we ignore entirely that 
familiar knowledge of surrounding things, animate and inanimate, 
acquired in childhood, in the absence of which death would quickly 
result, and think only of that far less essential knowledge gained 
at school and college or from books and conversation—just as, when 
thinking of mathematics, we include under the name only its higher 
groups of truths and drop out that simpler group constituting 
arithmetic, though for the carrying on of life this is more important 
than all the rest put together ; so, when politics and political ethics 
are discussed, there is no thought of those parts of them which in- 
clude whatever is fundamental and long settled. The word political 
raises ideas of party-contests, ministerial changes, prospective elec- 
tions, or else of the Home-Rule question, the Land-Purchase scheme, 
Local Option, or the Eight-Hours movement. Rarely does the 
word suggest law-reform, or a better judicial organization, or a purified 
police. And if ethics comes into consideration, it is in connection 
with the morals of parliamentary strife or of candidates’ professions, 
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or of electoral corruptions, Yet it needs but to look at the definition 
of politics (‘that part of ethics which consists in the regulation and 
government of a nation or state, for the preservation of its safety, 
peace, and prosperity’), to see that the current conception fails by 
omitting the chief part. It needs but to consider how relatively 
immense a factor in the life of each man is constituted by safety 
of person, security of house and property, and enforcement of claims, 
to see that not only the largest part but the part which is vital 
is left out. Hence the absurdity does not exist in the conception 
of an absolute political ethics, but it exists in the ignoring of its 
subject-matter. Unless it be considered absurd to regard as absolute 
the interdicts against murder, burglary, fraud and all other aggres- 
sions, it cannot be considered absurd to regard as absolute the ethical 
system which embodies these interdicts. 

It remains to add that beyond the deductions which, as we have 
seen, are verified by vast assemblages of inductions, there may be 
drawn other deductions not thus verified—deductions drawn from 
the same data, but which have no relevant experiences to say yes or 
no tothem. Such deductions may be valid or invalid ; and I believe 
that in my first work, written forty years ago and long since with- 
drawn from circulation, there are some invalid deductions. But to 
reject a principle and a method because of some invalid deductions 
is about as proper as it would be to pooh-pooh arithmetic because of 
blunders in certain arithmetical calculations. 


I turn now toa question above put—whether, by absolute political 
ethics, nothing more is meant than an ethical warrant for systems 
of law—a question to which, by implication, I answered No. 
And now I have to answer that it extends over a further field equally 
wide if less important. For beyond the relations among citizens 
taken individually, there are the relations between the incorporated 
body of citizens and each citizen. And on these relations between 
the State and the man, absolute political ethics gives judgments as 
well as on the relations between man and man. Its judgments on 
the relations between man and man are corollaries from its primary 
truth, that the activities of each in pursuing the objects of life 
may be rightly restricted only by the like activities of others: such 
others being like-natured (for the principle does not contemplate 
slave-societies or societies in which one race dominates over another) ; 
and its judgments on the relations between the man and the State 
are corollaries from the allied truth, that the activities of each citizen 
may be rightly limited by the incorporated body of citizens only as 
far as is needful for securing to him the remainder. This further 
limitation is a necessary accompaniment of the militant state ; and 
must continue so long as, besides the criminalities of individual 
aggression, there continue the criminalities of international aggres- 
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sion. It is clear that the preservation of the society is an end 
which must take precedence of the preservation of its individuals 
taken singly; since the preservation of each individual and main- 
tenance of his ability to pursue the objects of life, depend on the 
preservation of the society. Such restrictions upon his actions as are 
imposed by the necessities of war, and of preparedness for war when 
it is probable, are therefore ethically defensible. 

And here we enter upon the many and involved questions with 
which relative political ethics has to deal. When originally indi- 
cating the contrast, I spoke of ‘absolute political ethics, or that 
which ought to be, as distinguished from relative political ethics, or 
that which is at present the nearest practicable approach to it ;’ 
and had any attention been paid to this distinction, no controversy 
need have arisen. Here I have to add that the qualifications which 
relative political ethics sets forth vary with the type of the society, 
which is primarily determined by the extent to which defence against 
other societies is needful. Where international enmity is great and 
the social organisation has to be adapted to warlike activities, the 
coercion of individuals by the State is such as almost to destroy their 
freedom of action and make them slaves of the State; and where 
this results from the necessities of defensive war (not offensive war, 
however), relative political ethics furnishes a warrant. Conversely, 
as militancy decreases, there is a diminished need both for that 
subordination of the individuals which is necessitated by consoli- 
dating them into a fighting machine, and for that further subordina- 
tion entailed by supplying this fighting machine with the necessaries 
of life; and as fast as this change goes on, the warrant for State- 
coercion which relative political ethics furnishes becomes less and less. 

Obviously it is out of the question here to enter upon the com- 
plex questions raised. It must suffice to indicate them as above. 
Should I be able to complete Part IV. of the Principles of Ethics 
treating of ‘ Justice,’ of which the first chapters only are at present 
written, I hope to deal adequately with these relations between the 
ethics of the progressive condition and the ethics of that condition 
which is the goal of progress—a goal ever to be recognized, though 
it cannot be actually reached. 


The grave misrepresentations dealt with in the foregoing sections, 
I have been able to rectify by an exposition that is mainly im- 
personal: allusions, only, having been made to the personal bearings 
of the argument. But there remain other grave misrepresentations 
which I cannot dispose of in the same way. Life sometimes presents 
alternatives both of which are disagreeable, and acceptance of either 
of which is damaging. A choice between two such I now find myself 
compelled to make. Professor Huxley, referring to me, speaks of 
‘the gulf fixed between his way of thinking and mine:’ the impli- 
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cation being that as he regards his own ‘way of thinking’ as the 
right one, my way of thinking, separated from it by a gulf, must be 
extremely wrong. As this tacit condemnation of my ‘ way of think- 
ing’ touches not only the question at issue but also many other 
questions, and as it comes not from an anonymous critic, but from 
one whose statements will be taken as trustworthy, I am placed in 
the dilemma of either passively allowing his injurious characteriza- 
tion, or else of showing that it is untrue, which I cannot do without 
describing or illustrating my ‘ way of thinking.’ This is, of course, 
an unpleasant undertaking, and one which self-respect would ordi- 
narily negative. But unpleasant as it is, I feel obliged to enter 
upon it. 

Years ago Professor Huxley criticized the political doctrine held 
by me, and entitled his article ‘ Administrative Nihilism.’ As this 
doctrine includes advocacy of governmental action for the repression 
not only of crimes but of many minor offences, I pointed out that 
if it is to be called ‘ administrative nihilism,’ then still more must 
the eight prohibitory clauses of the decalogue be called ethical 
nibilism. Professor Huxley nevertheless thought his title a fit 
one; and has continued to use. itin the last edition of his Critiques 
and Addresses. This political doctrine held by me remains un- 
changed, but the view taken of it by Professor Huxley appears to 
have been reversed. In an emphatic manner he has recently warned 
me against ‘ undertaking to preserve the health and heal the diseases 
of an organism vastly more complicated than the human body,’ 
having for my guides ‘long chains of deduction from abstract ethical 
assumptions.’ So that while represented as one who would have no 
administration at all, I am represented as advocating dangerous 
administrative methods of healing diseases of the body politic. My 
policy is characterized now as a policy of no action, and now asa 
policy of rash action. These two characterizations are applied to the 
same set of beliefs, and they stand in direct contradiction. Neces- 
sarily there must be extreme error in one or both; and the latter 
alternative is the true one: both are wrong. 

The ‘way of thinking’ which Professor Huxley indicates as 
separated by a gulf from his own, and which he implies is exclusively 
pursued by me, is that of reaching conclusions by ‘long chains of 
deduction from abstract ethical assumptions, hardly any link of which 
can be tested experimentally.’ On the other hand the course he 
advocates is that of seeking guidance from ‘inductions based on 
careful observation and experience ’—a course which he implies is 
not pursued by me, either in the political sphere or elsewhere: 
certainly not in the political sphere. Now let us ask what is im- 
plied by the evidence. Up to the end of the division treating of 
Ecclesiastical Institutions, where it has stood still for these four years, 
the Principles of Sociology contains more than five thousand facts, 
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gathered from accounts of more than two hundred societies, savage'and 
civilized, ancient and modern. If, then, I am rightly described as 
pursuing the deductive method (exclusively, as it would appear), 
there arises this curious question :—How have I used for deductive 
purposes more facts than have been used by any other writer on 
Sociology for inductive purposes? ‘This is irrelevant,’ will perhaps 
_ be the rejoinder—‘ The question concerns not the method pursued 
in dealing with Sociology at large, but the method pursued in 
dealing with governmental actions at the present time.’ Merely 
remarking that it would be strange had I pursued one method in 
treating the subject at large and an opposite method in treating a 
small division of it, I go on to reply that I have not pursued the 
opposite method but the same method. The views I hold respect- 
ing the sphere of governmental action are everywhere supported hy 
inductions. The essay on ‘ Over-legislation,’ dating back to 1853, 
is almost wholly inductive. Inductive reasoning in support of the 
same views occupies the greater part of the essay on ‘ Representative 
Government,’ much of the essay on ‘ Parliamentary Reform: the 
Dangers and the Safeguards,’ and half of the essay on ‘ Specialised 
Administration.’ In the Study of Sociology, again, several masses 
of facts are brought in support of the same views (pp. 3-4, 161-69, 
and 270-73); and once more in The Man versus The State 
(pp. 48-60 and 62-64) a like course is pursued. I count, in different 
places, eight inductive arguments, not in defence of proposals for 
curing the diseases of the body politic, but in reprobation of proposals 
for doing this. ‘But do not the books and essays named contain 
deductive arguments ?’ it may be asked. Certainly they do ; and I 
should be ashamed of them if they did not. But everywhere there 
has been pursued what I have above said is the method of developed 
science—deduction verified by induction. I shall think it time to 
reconsider the deductions when I find the masses of facts which 
support them met by larger masses of facts which do the reverse. 
‘Careful observation and experience’ have not yet furnished these. 
To make clear the use of an ideal for guidance in dealing with 
the real, I had recourse to the familiar comparison between the indi- 
vidual body and the body politic. I remarked that ‘ before there can 
be rational treatment of a disordered state of the bodily functions, 
there must be a conception of what constitutes their ordered state.’ 
The guidance contemplated as derivable from such knowledge consists 
in exclusion of what is wrong to be done, not in directions concerning 
what is right to be done. This is clearly shown by the context. 
There is an imaginary warning against the excesses of a supposed 
empiric as being ‘at variance with physiological principles ;’ that is, 
megatived by them or forbidden by them. There is no trace what- 
ever of any proposed treatment conforming to physiological principles, 
but merely an interdict against a treatment. Yet on the strength of 
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these passages, Professor Huxley ascribes to me the monstrous belief 
that the practitioner should ‘treat his patients by deduction from 
physiological principles’! Similarly with the body-politic. While I 
have alleged that ‘ a system of limits and restraints on conduct ’ may 
be deduced from the primary conditions of social co-operation, Pro- 
fessor Huxley represents me as proposing to seek guidance in healing 
* the diseases of an organism vastly more complicated than the human 
body’ by ‘ deduction from abstract ethical assumptions’! While in 
both cases the guiding inferences indicated by me all come under 
the blank form—‘ Thou shalt not do this,’ they are represented as 
coming under the blank form—‘ Thou shalt do that.’ How utterly 
at variance is the view thus ascribed to me with the view I have 
myself expressed, will be seen in the following passage :— 


How, indeed, can any man, and how more especially can any man of scientific 
culture, think that special results of special political acts can be calculated, when 
he contemplates the incalculable complexity of the influences under which each 
individual, and @ fortiori each society, develops, lives and decays? . . . 

As fast as crude conceptions of diseases and remedial measures grow up into 
Pathology and Therapeutics, we find increasing caution, along with increasing 
proof that evil is often done instead of good. This contrast is traceable not 
only as we pass from popular ignorance to professional knowledge, but as we 
pass from the smaller professional knowledge of early times to the greater 
professional knowledge of our own. The question with the modern physician is 
not as with the ancient—shall the treatment be blood-letting? shall cathartics, 
or shall diaphoretics be given? or shall mercurials be administered? But 
there rises the previous question—shall there be any treatment beyond a whole- 
some regimen? And even among existing physicians it happens that, in propor- 
tion as the judgment is most cultivated, there is the least yielding to the ‘ must-do- 
something ’ impulse. 

Is it. not possible, then—is it not even probable, that this supposed necessity for 
immediate action, which is put in as an excuse for drawing quick conclusions from 
few data, is the concomitant of deficient knowledge? Is it not probable that as 
in Biology so in Sociology, the accumulation of more facts, the more critical com- 
parison of them, and the drawing of conclusions on scientific methods, will be ac- 
companied by increasing doubt about the benefits to be secured, and increasing fear 
of the mischiefs which may be worked ? Is it not probable that what in the indi- 
vidual organism is improperly, though conveniently, called the vis medicatriv 
nature, may be found to have its analogue in the social organism? and will there 
not very likely come along with the recognition of this, the consciousness that in 
both cases the one thing needful is to maintain the conditions under which the 
natural actions have fair play P—The Study of Sociology, pp. 15-21. 


Manifestly if, instead of saying that I proposed to treat the 
diseases of this complex social organism by the aid of deductions 
from ‘ abstract ethical assumptions,’ Professor Huxley had, contrari- 
wise, said that I am so overcautious that I dare not treat them at 
all, save by maintaining the conditions to health, he would have had 
ground for his statement. As early as 1853 (‘ Over-Legislation,’ pp. 
62, 63) I dwelt on the involved structure of a society and the con- 
sequent difficulty and danger of dealing with it. Since then I have 
more than once insisted on these facts. And now that which I have 
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been teaching for a generation is put before me as a lesson to be 
learned ! 

Replies will, I suppose, be made to some of the things said in the 
foregoing pages. Always there are collateral questions on which 
debates may be raised. I see, for instance, that one of my remarks 
may have given to it a meaning quite different to that which I in- 
tended. After the ascription to me of the belief that treatment of 
diseases should be dictated by physiological principles, rightly enough 
regarded by Professor Huxley as absurd, there came from me the 
remark that, according to him, ‘the principles of physiology, as at 
present known, are of no use whatever for guidance in practice ’—a 
remark which may be interpreted as a tacit endorsement of the 
ascription ; whereas it referred to the fact that he had recognised for 
the present (though not for the future) no guidance whatever be- 
yond that of empiricism. Doubtless there may be other side-issues 
which I do not perceive. But no number of such can change the 
verdicts on the main issues. That Professor Huxley’s two characteri- 
sations of the political doctrine I hold are contradictory, is undeni- 
able. That his description of my ‘way of thinking’ is utterly at 
variance with the evidence as presented in my books, is no less 
demonstrated. And it is equally certain that the conceptions of 
right treatment, medical and political, which he ascribes to me are 
opposite to these I have myself set forth. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 





THE ASCERTAINMENT OF ENGLISH. 


In the year 1712 Dr. Jonathan Swift, the renowned author of 
Gulliver’s Travels and the Tale of a Tub, one of the literary magnates 
of an eminently literary age, published a pamphlet, containing a 
proposal for ‘ correcting, improving and “ ascertaining ” the English 
tongue.’ The idea excited little attention except among the witlings 
and petty punsters, who hung on to the skirts of literature, as their 
successors do now, and who did their best, or their worst, to turn it 
into ridicule. These people were especially hostile in their own 
small way to the notion that the Government should give any assist- 
ance to the project of establishing an Academy of Letters, similar to 
that which had not long previously been instituted in France by royal 
authority. The Academy was the main recommendation of the plan 
by which Dr. Swift hoped to effect his much-needed reform. The 
proposal, in spite of the indifference and the opposition with which 
it was received, had much to recommend it, although the necessity 
of such a regulation of the literary language of the nation was much 
less imperative than it has since become. Dean Swift was not san- 
guine enough to hope that the reformation would apply to the wild 
and reckless colloquial speech of the multitudes which then as now 
was overburdened by vulgar slang unfit for the purposes of literature, 
and confined his efforts at correction and improvement to the lan- 
guage employed in books, or in the speech of the educated classes, of 
the bar, of the pulpit and of the senate, and the ordinary conversa- 
tion of refined and intelligent people. In those days slang was almost 
wholly confined to the lowest classes, to the tramps, the beggars, and 
the thieves to whom books and letters were unknown, and whose 
jargon had not penetrated out of the slums, and the haunts of the 
dishonest and disreputable, into the ordinary conversation of gentle- 
men and gentlewoman, or become the stock-in-trade of vulgar and 
aggressive journalists of the lowest grade, and had not grown into 
excrescences and deformities on the fair body of literature. 

Possibly the project would have had a better chance of acceptance, 
if it had not been encumbered with the scheme of the Academy on 
the Paris model, unwelcome to the English people because it was 
French, if for no other reason; and might have been considered on 
its merits, as the Dean of St. Patrick’s doubtless hoped that it would 
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be. But in those days everything that was French was unpopular ; 
and literature itself was not much regarded unless its influence was 
directed to the support of factionsand parties which were then, as now, 
the scandal and misfortune of Great Britain and all free countries, and 
governments dependent upon mob support. Had the ruling powers 
of that day understood the importance of literature to a great nation 
—great because of its literature, as well as on account of its arts, its 
arms, and its material wealth—and had had sagacity and forethought 
enough to include a Minister of Education, as well as a Minister of 
War, of Finance, and of Foreign Affairs, among its high functionaries, 
the project of the Dean might have fared better at the hands of his 
contemporaries. This is a consummation, however, to which the 
nation has not even yet arrived, though some approaches have been 
made towards it. 

In our School Board era—when the new generations are being 
taught to handle the tools of knowledge, to read, to write, and to 
cast accounts, and boys and girls think themselves educated because 
these tools of education are put within their reach, although the 
skill and the power to use them to advantage are not given them, 
or are possible to be acquired by them in the fierce competition for 
bare existence, consequent on the excess of population and the over- 
crowded state of the labour market in our narrow islands—a revival 
of the project of Dean Swift might have a more favourable chance of 
acceptance by the State than it had in his day. 

The questions involved are still open for discussion. Our noble 
speech promises to become the predominant, though not perhaps the 
only language of the civilisation of the coming centuries, and is 
already heard like the morning drum-beat of British power in every 
part of the globe. It floats upon the wings of a widely pervading 
literature, and of a still more pervading commerce to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, and will inevitably be the speech, more or less 
preserved in its purity, or corrupted by ignorance, carelessness, or 
the imitative perversity of the semi-educated multitude of the 
young and mighty nations, now in their adolescence or early 
maturity, which have arisen or are arising in North America, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and every country where seed can 
grow or man can thrive, to take the place of such old grandfathers of 
civilisation as the English, French, Italian, and German languages 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

The purpose of the present paper, as was that of Dean Swift a 
hundred and seventy years ago, is to treat of the purity and preser- 
vation of literary English, and to leave undiscussed and with slight 
mention the colloquial parlance of the multitude, which is governed 
by its own laws or by the absence of laws, and corrupted by the 
changeful, frivolous, and often base and degraded fashion of the time, 
and which has no claim to represent the culture of the nation; and 
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to maintain a purity of language which it neither appreciates nor is 
able to understand. The subject naturally divides itself into three 
branches ; first, the correction of old or new orthographical errors ; 
second, the misuse of words that are still legitimate and necessary 
parts of the language; and third, the restoration to currency of the 
words that have been unnecessarily suffered to drop out of the speech 
of our cultivated ancestors, whose genius created and adorned our 
literature, and gave it a foremost place in the intellectual history of 
mankind. 

As regards the first branch of the subject, few will deny that the 
orthography of the English language demands reform. We need not 
go the length of the fanatics of phoneticism (who would spell wife 
yf, knee nee, and write eye in the same manner as the personal pro- 
noun J) to desire a change in the spelling of many English words 
which are a stumbling-block to foreigners as well as to natives. The 
instances of ‘ plough,’ ‘ though,’ ‘ enough,’ ‘ borough,’ ‘ cough,’ ‘ dough,’ 
‘ ought,’ in which seven words the letters ought to have seven different 
sounds, are more than sufiicient to prove that a reformation in spell- 
ing is highly desirable, and that plough ought to be written and 
printed plow; through, thru,‘or throo; enough, enuf; borough, 
burrow, or burro; cough, cawf; dough, doe; and ought, aut or ort 
with the r quiescent. In like manner the verb ‘to do’ ought to be 
written ‘to du’ or ‘to doo,’ and the past tense of ‘to read’ ought not 
to be spelled in exactly the same manner as the present tense of the 
same verb; but I did read (pronounced I redd) should be written 
phonetically ; and I did eat (pronounced I e#t, or I ate) should follow 
the same rule. Why the double / should necessarily be employed in 
the words spell, well, bell, smell, fell, and many others, while one / 
is considered sufficient in rebel, propel, excel, repel, expel, &c., is not 
apparent to ordinary intelligence, or explicable by any philological 
and etymological reasons. 

Why English writers, talkers, and printers should persist in ig- 
noring the past tenses of so many verbs in daily use passes compre- 
hension, so needless and so anomalous is the lazy and incorrect habit 
into which some good writers as well as the vulgar have permitted 
themselves to fall. ‘Ibid him do it now’ is correct; but ‘I bid 
him do it yesterday,’ in which the present tense is used instead of 
bade in the past, is an indefensible corruption. Among the verbs 
which have been deprived of their past tenses and their preterites, 
may be specified to bet, to beat, to let, to spread, to shed, to cut, to 
put, and to shut. There are no grammatical or any other reasons 
why they should not have been among the verbs which have in- 
flexions in other languages, but never had in English, though they 
ought to have had if intelligent grammarians had had the original 
ordering of the language. ‘Can’ and ‘ must’ have not even the in- 
finitive ‘to can’ and ‘to must.’ ‘Can’ has a past tense (‘could’), 
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but no future, which can only be rendered by the paraphrase ‘I shall 
be able,’ or ‘It will be in my power.’ ‘Must’ has neither a past 
nor a future—‘I must do it to-day’ has to be put into the past 
tense by the roundabout locution, ‘I was obliged to do it,’ or ‘It was 
necessary that I should do it;’ while the future of the verb falloir, 
which in the corresponding case, in the more precise language of 
the French, is il faut, becoming i faudra in the’ future, is in 
English only to be expressed by a periphrase, expressive both of 
compulsion and obligation in futurity. The same disability to express 
the future belongs to the verb may, which, like cam, has no infinitive, 
though it has a past tense as might, but no future in will may, and 
no present participle corresponding with the French pouvant. The 
French are more precise than the English, and say ‘71 se peui’ and 
‘il se pourra.’ But no such niceties of grammatical construction 
are permissible in the English. These defects are ineradicable 
and irremediable in the old age of the language, but might have 
been adopted in its youth if any great authors had given them 
currency. 

The very common substitute of had for would, consequent upon 
the abbreviation of J’d, which does duty both for J had and I would, 
stands in a different category, and is easy of correction, if competent 
and fashionable writers would but take the trouble to understand 


the language which they employ. ‘I had rather not,’ instead of 
*I would rather not,’ is a phrase of constant recurrence in the 
editorial columns of influential journals of the first rank, and in the 
pages of authors of established reputation. The few following in- 
stances may serve to show the prevalence of the error. 


People in the responsible position of ministers had better take time. (It would 
be better for people in the responsible position of ministers to take time.) — Times. 

Interesting as is the subject, and eloquent as are the speakers, we had (would) 
rather hear them descant upon some other theme.— Times. 

The preface had better not have been written. (It would have been better if the 
preface had not been written.)—Morning Post. 

A gentleman of such delicate susceptibilities as Mr. Walpole had better not 
have trusted himself to a personal interview with Mr. Beales.—Saturday Review. 
(It would have been better if Mr. Walpole had not trusted himself, &c.) 

I had rather have lost an arm, (I would rather have lost an arm.)— Thackeray, 
‘ The Virginians. 

The account of it had better be given in his own words. (It would have been 
better if the account had been given in his own words.)—Leigh Hunt, ‘ The Old 
Court Suburb,’ 


Reforms in the orthography not affecting the structure of a 
language, or much, if at all, affecting its grammar, are comparatively 
easy for any Government, whether free or despotic, to establish. The 
fact is evident from the attempt successfully made by the German 
Government in 1880 to purify the German language as spoken in 
Prussia, from the literal excrescences which it had inherited from 
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the past, or which had been suffered to grow upon it by the careless 
ignorance of new generations. In that year, the then Minister of 
Education under Kaiser Wilhelm the First (a monarch who person- 
ally cared little or nothing for literature, but was sensible enough to 
allow a free hand to his ministers), introduced, recommended, sup- 
ported, and, as far as his authority extended, enforced several amend- 
ments in the recognised orthography of the German language. Of 
the first of these reforms no notice requires to be taken, inasmuch 
as it merely refers to the wmlaut, or dots over the vowels u, 0, and 
u, which modify their pronunciation, and are sometimes represented 
by the diphthongs ae, oe, and eu. These modifications do not exist 
in English, or if they do, are otherwise represented. The second 
abolishes or substitutes a single for a double s in the termination 
niss, equivalent to the English ness, as in goodness, forgiveness, &e. 
The third abolishes the h in words of which the syllable thwm forms a 
part, as in Eigenthum (property ), which is thenceforward to be written 
Eigentum. The fourth abolishes, as unnecessary, the h in such words 
as Thier (an animal), That (a deed), Theil (a part), ke. The fifth 
abolishes the / in all the words where it is not sounded, as in 
Armuth (poverty), Athem (breath), Noth (need), Thurm (a tower), 
Wirth (a host), wuth (mad), and many others. The sixth omits the 
d where it is mute and wholly unnecessary, as in Schwert (sword), 
Ernte (harvest), and others, while the last abolishes the double 
vowels in such words as Schaam (shame), Schooss (a lap, or bosom), 
queer (crooked )—the root of our English queer—Schaaf (a sheep), 
Loosing (a lottery), &e. 

The Americans have endeavoured, in a minor degree, to intro- 
duce into their books an alteration in the common English spelling 
of words, in which it appeared to them that the vowel wu was used 
unnecessarily. They print honor, instead of honour, valor instead 
of valour, favor instead of favour, &c., in which alteration they 
follow the Latin in preference to the French orthography. The 
reform, though of comparatively small value, has been accepted by 
American authors and printers, and might be advantageously adopted 
in the mother country. The change from theatre to theater has less 
to recommend it, though it is not without its advantages. They 
have also abolished the double consonant in such words as traveller, 
waggon, and others, a change of which the propriety is questionable. 
Bitter, with a single t, might be pronounced biter, and waggon, if 
written wagon, might become way-gon. 

An English minister of education could have no difficulty in 
enforcing, by his authority and example, such reforms as these, and 
in introducing them into all Acts of Parliament, blue-books, procla- 
mations, and official documents of every kind. Printers and authors, 
without any compulsion, but by the sheer force of fashion and good 
example, would gradually conform themselves to the new spelling ; 
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all new dictionaries and school-books would adopt it, obstinate and 
opinionated printers would follow suit, and in no long time the much- 
needed reform would establish itself upon a basis too firm to be 
shaken. 

A grammatical reform would be a matter of much greater diffi- 
eulty, and possibly no Minister of Education would have courage to 
grapple with it, and endeavour to reduce into order our irregular 
and imperfect verbs by the restoration of their past tenses and pre- 
terites. Such a task, however, if successfully accomplished, would 
confer lasting honour upon the memory of any minister. But what 
a British functionary, even of the highest rank, might vainly strive 
to do, British poets, novelists, historians, essayists, and orators 
might do, if they were of one mind on the subject, by setting the 
example of restoring to daily use the words that were good enough for 
Wickliffe, Tindal, Chaucer, the author of Piers Ploughman, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, but have, for no inherent demerits of their own, fallen 
out of the speech and literature of the nineteenth century. The 
true poets and the great historians may be, and are, trusted to 
preserve, and even to restore, the beauty and the purity of the 
language. But no such merit can be claimed for the ordinary novel- 
ists, male and female, or the multitudinous writers of our too pro- 
lific journalism. Most of these seek popularity among the half- 
educated classes and the alwmni of the School Board, and do their 
best to perpetuate the language of the streets, the stables, the 
smoking-room and the tea-table, and encumber it either with slang, 
or with senseless exaggerations or perversions of meaning. The 
multitude is parrot-like in its power of imitation of that which it 
often hears, and adopts the stupidest words and phrases, out of sheer 
want of thought, and the ignorant perversities of an imperfect edu- 
cation, or the abortive struggle to originate or to reproduce a dull 
jocosity. Even the better instructed classes fall into this idle and 
vulgar habit, and talk of dilapidated garments, dilapidated boots, 
and even of dilapidated lungs (a phrase employed by no less a 
talking master than Mr. Gladstone, as an excuse for not making a 
speech to the mob). Such mocking-birds describe the christening 
of a horse, a dog, a gun, a street, or a ship, utterly forgetful of the 
fact that to christen is to admit into the community of the Christian 
Church by the sacred rite of baptism, and that a thing, an animal, 
or @ person may be named, without being admitted into the 
Christian fold, and that to name, even if to clepe (except in the past 
participle yclept) be obsolete, is a good English word. 

Others equally, if not still more, vulgar, speak of a woman as one 
of the feminine persuasion, of a penny-a-liner casually employed on 
the cheaply conducted newspaper as a person of the reportorial per- 
suasion, and of a sailor as being of the naval persuasion. These 
people seem to think that persuasion is synonymous with distinction 
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of sex, or of employment, and not with a mere difference of opinion 
in religious matters. It is quite correct to speak of a person as being 
of the Protestant, the Baptist, or the Methodist persuasion, but it is 
both vulgar and incorrect to describe a jockey as being of the horse- 
racing perswasion, or a clergyman as belonging to the pulpit per- 
suasion. Speakers and writers of this mental calibre never conde- 
scend to support or agree to, but are always ready to endorse a 
statement. They never discuss a subject, but always ventilate it or 
‘let the wind’ into it. They describe a dinner party or a smoking 
concert as a function, and a person asa party. And if the parrot- 
like pertinacity of repeating the current words of society, whether it 
is used in newspapers or in novels, be su strong, it might, under 
authoritative direction, be made available for the repetition of legiti- 
mate and correct English words if influential speakers and writers 
would but study to use them. 

‘ Function ’ is a favourite word among the penny-a-liners, male and 
female, and generally among the demi-semi-educated writers for the 
daily press, as well as among the multitude whose only literature is 
supplied by the penny newspapers. ‘ Function’ is correctly defined 
by the dictionaries as the task to be performed by a rational being 
as a duty, natural or acquired, or by a mechanical contrivance that 
answers the purpose for which it was constructed. Thus it is the 
function of a judge to hear and examine, and to deliver judgment ; 
and the function of a barrister to plead for justice, the function of a 
jury to hear evidence, and of a vane or weathercock to turn with the 
wind—of a steam engine to draw or propel a carriage or a ship, and 
of the bowels in man and other animals to perform a part in the 
retention or digestion of food. But a concert of music, a garden 
party, a féte champétre, or a dinner, a festivity, or a ceremony of 
any kind, is not a function, though the penny-a-liner and the 
alumni of the Board School speak and write of them as such. 

Unfortunately gross errors and solecisms of speech have a greater 
tendency to establish themselves in popular favour than the correct 
expressions which they displace. The English public persist in call- 
ing the gorse berry the gooseberry, and gorse-berry foulé (gorse-berry 
crushed or mashed, from the French of the menu, fowler, to crush) 
as gooseberry fool. The English, in repeating to their children 
the fairy tale of Cinderella, persist in calling her slipper one of 
glass (verre), which no lady could dance in, instead of the slipper 
of vaire (miniver or white fur), which would offer no impedi- 
ment to the little fairy feet of any sylph of the ball-room. They 
prefer also sparrow grass to asparagus—Peckham [ye to Peckham 
Rise— Peerless pool to perilous pool, and ‘ feather few ’ to febrifuge, 
and say that a ship swims instead of floats, as if a ship were a duck 
or swan, and propelled itself through the water by its own volition. 

A very objectionable word that has lately become popular, as the 
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synonym of dainty, is toothsome—from the supposed derivation of 
dainty from dens, a tooth. But dainty is not etymologically refer- 
able to dent or dens, but comes from the Keltic deanta, completed— 
perfect—finished. Shakespeare when he speaks of the ‘ dainty Ariel’ 
uses an epithet that has no relation to the palate, though it is com- 
monly applied to articles of food and drink, as ‘a dainty dish’ and ‘a 
dainty glass’ of wine. The toothsome Ariel would be a vile phrase 
if dainty and toothsome were as synonymous as the persons who 
perversely use them consider them to be. Toothsome is otherwise 
objectionable if applied to the delicacies of the palate, for though we 
masticate with our teeth we do not taste with them. Taste is a 
faculty of the tongue and the palate, and does not disappear with 
the loss of the natural teeth or depend upon the usefulness of artificial 
ones. 

Of course no language is theoretically perfect, but all languages, 
however imperfect they may be, are susceptible of improvement and 
extension by the progress of civilisation and by the growth of new 
wants and ideas. But though susceptible of improvement, they are 
still more susceptible of decay. The English language, perhaps more 
than any other now spoken, has suffered losses which it ought not to 
have undergone, and received corrections which neither add to its 
dignity nor its usefulness, and express no new meanings better or 
more succinctly than they can be expressed by the previously existing 
words that were used by our ancestors and enshrined in their still 
living literature. 

The English have lost many essential native words which their 
greatest writers once used, and have replaced them by weaker 
words from the classic languages of Greece and Rome, which there 
were not the slightest reasons to borrow. In the first of these two” 
categories are to be placed the equivalents of such words as honour, 
virtue, education, religion, morality, patriotism, fame, glory, spirit, 
energy, and others, all of which had their synonyms in the early 
language, commonly but erroneously called the Anglo-Saxon. This 
language was not derived from the Saxon, a dialect never spoken in 
England or anywhere but in a small corner of Germany, where it was 
but a patois. The earliest English instead of being called Anglo- 
Saxon ought to have been called Anglo-Dutch, Anglo-Danish, or 
Anglo-Norman, of which, with a considerable modicum or residuum of 
Keltic or Gaelic, it was almost wholly compounded. Synonyms for 
these absolutely essential words existed in the English language a 
thousand years ago, though but few of them have been suffered to 
survive, and even those in an attenuated and shadowy form—such as 
worthship for virtue, and worship for religion—training for educa- 
tion, good manners for morality, ghost for spirit, as in the phrase 
‘the Holy Ghost’ for the Holy Spirit, and ‘love of country’ for 
patriotism. In the second category must be placed the absence of 
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appellations of courtesy or respect applied to any but to persons of 
exalted rank. Such titles are to be found in other languages, but 
are not indigenous in English, where such honorary titles as Miss, 
Mistress, and Madam are all words of foreign derivation, mere cor- 
ruptions of the French maitresse and madame. Mister is but a 
form of the Latin magister. A word once used in English in a re- 
spectful but now only employed in a ludicrous sense was dan, as 
Dan Cupid, Dan Chaucer, and now surviving in the Universities as 
‘Don,’ and in the Spanish Don and Donna derived from the Latin 
dominus, and from the still older Keltic word duine,a man. ‘Lord’ 
and ‘ Lady,’ however, are strictly English words, and are both 
derived from the Keltic without any relation either to the Dutch, 
the Danish, the Norman French, or any-of the branches of the 
Teutonic and sub-Teutonic, or of the classical tongues of antiquity. 
They are clearly traceable to the Keltic, though philologists of the 
old school who think themselves to be Saxons, refuse to admit the 
etymology. Earl, count, viscount, baron, marquis, duke, and their 
feminines are all foreign—as is king, if not queen, though each 
is English by adoption. Even the title of Knight is not of English 
growth, while Squire is notoriously of French origin, from écwyer, a 
shield-bearer—though perhaps not one squire, or esquire, out of a 
thousand ever bore a shield, or even saw one. 

A still more remarkable deficiency in English is to be found in 
the non-existence of feminine nouns, that are common in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and other European languages. The 
French have ami, a male friend, and amie, a friend of the other sex. 
The Germans have Freundand Freundin, and the Italians amico and 
amica. The English has ‘companion,’ which may be of either sex, 
but if the speaker who uses the word be desirous of a more particular 
description, he or she is compelled to resort to the coarse explanation 
of a ‘male companion,’ or a ‘female companion ’—unless he use a 
more elevated form of expression and say a gentleman or a lady com- 
panion, though the companion may not be really either a gentleman 
ora lady. The French do better, and have compagnon and com- 
pagnonne. Attempts have of recent years been made to invent, to 
restore, and to re-establish feminine terminations to masculine nouns, 
as in poetess, authoress, and sculptress, but there are still numerous 
words that would be better understood if the same alterations were 
made in their terminal syllables. The French have volewr and voleuse, 
but the English have not thiefess or robberess, but must express their 
meaning by female thief, lady thief, and wonvan thief, which are all 
objectionable and inelegant. 

The English has also the defect of not possessing any better or 
more available words than the affix of the primitive syllable man 
to describe the persons engaged in certain trades, pursuits, and pro- 
fessions, as a butterman, a porkman, an eel-pie man, a sportsman, a 
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literary man, a postman, a workman, a pressman, a showman, a 
ploughman, 2 night man—all of which might have been more 
elegantly rendered if a grammarian of constructive genius had 
had the ordering of the English language in the earlier days of its 
formation. The same high functionary, in a simpler and ruder state 
of society, before the great bulk of the community had become 
shopkeepers, and when they were almost wholly engaged in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, cattle-dealing, or were workers in metals, would 
have certainly been able to find and to invent a better word than 
‘ wholesale ’ to describe murder when it ceased to be the murder of 
a single individual. The English language desperately needs a 
better adjective to designate an indiscriminate massacre, than one 
derived from the till or the counting-house. It is almost hopeless, 
however, to expect that such a word will now be invented, or if 
invented that it will meet with general acceptance. Such a combi- 
nation of adjective and noun as ‘indiscriminate massacre’ would 
meet all the requirements of elegance and correctness, and would 
commend itself to the literary community as well as to the general 
public if it could be generally adopted. Wholesale robbery, whole- 
sale swindling, wholesale flattery, and others of a like kind, are 
equally objectionable, though not quite so offensive as ‘ wholesale 
murder,’ arid ought to be banished from speech and writing, as by 
far too suggestive of the shop and the warehouse. The French 
synonym en gros is not open to the same objection, or so appro- 
priate to a nation of shopkeepers as both the French and the English 
are. 

Another deficiency in the English language is that of a verb 
which will express the act of drawing anything out of the water. 
We are made to say that we fish a dead body out of the sea or the 
river, and to fish any substance out of the water that has been lost 
or thrown into it, although the action might be expressed in a 
synonym, such as draw up, draw out, rescue, haul up, retire from, 
&ec. And not only speakers but writers make use of the utterly in- 
appropriate vulgarism of ‘ fish.’ This word ought not to be permitted 
in literature. 

The great strength of the English language, its bone and sinew, 
comes from its Dutch, Flemish, Danish, and other quasi-Teutonic 
words, and not from its borrowings from the classic languages of an- 
tiquity, with which it once did and could still dispense. These 
borrowings at the best are but ribbons and furbelows that scarcely 
adorn the loveliness of the nude Aphrodite on which they are fastened. 
At one time the thrusting of such weak words into the strong ver- 
nacular was a positive deterioration of the language. It may be said 
to have commenced with Chaucer, whose language was by no means 
‘the pure well of English undefiled’ that it is popularly repre- 
sented to be, and was carried out by Lyly, the author of Huphues, 
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and by Lord Bacon (but happily not by Shakspeare), by Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici and Urn Burial and to a 
smaller extent by Dryden, Pope, Addison, and Samuel Johnson. 
The innovations of Chaucer and his less illustrious successors did 
not, however, take firm hold on the language, or emasculate the 
vigour which it derived from ‘ Piers Ploughman,’ Wicliffe, and the 
admirable translation of the Bible by the ripe scholars of the time 
of James the First, and is still maintained in the speech of the un- 
educated peasantry. It is, however, fast diminishing under the 
modernising touch of the democratic School Board, that qualifies 
female domestics and tradesmen’s errand-boys to enjoy the penny 
novels and the murder and adultery cases in the newspapers. But 
the coinage of anglicised words of Latin origin is still too abundant, 
and either overload the language by their superfluity or enfeeble it 
by dilution and by distinctions without differences. When Samuel 
Johnson would have substituted ‘ post-prandial promenade ’ for ‘ after 
dinner walk,’ he outraged the noble simplicity of the language of 
which he pretended to be a teacher, and put himself on a par with 
the silly young naval lieutenant who ordered a sailor to ‘ extinguish 
the nocturnal luminary’ instead of calling upon him to ‘ put out the 
light,’ or the Irish major who ordered his men to lave a dirty soldier 
in the Liffey, because he thought to wash him in the Liffey was not 
a sufficiently elegant expression. 

In literature the ladies who gush into novel-writing are worse 
offenders against good taste and the ordinary laws and amenity of the 
language than ‘the mob of gentlemen who write with ease’ but 
scarcely with the unaffected elegance and propriety of their predeces- 
sors in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These ladies too 
often write as they talk, although they not unfrequently forget, 
when they have pens in their hands, that something more elevated 
than the gossip of the tea-table or the ball-room is requisite, if they 
would aspire to the dignity of the printed page, or recommend them- 
selves to the favour of the more or less educated multitude who are 
the main support of circulating libraries. They employ words of 
which they do not always understand the meaning, and coin others 
which are not admissible into the dictionaries nor conformable to 
the rules of the language or even to the conventional usages of the 
upper and the lower classes, and not always comprehensible by the 
literate or the illiterate. The following examples, taken from the 
pages of one of the popular story-tellers of the day, afford amusing 
specimens of the want of taste and of the perverse ingenuity and 
cleverness of imperfectly educated young women when suffered to 
run riot in the literary field. It is not my purpose to advertise 
either the name of the authoress or the title of her book, but merely to 
present a few of the specimen bricks of the literary edifice which she 
constructs with the fatal unscrupulousness of what in the slang of the 
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day is called a jerry-builder, to whom stucco is better, as well as 
cheaper, than granite, and lath and plaster than solid oak. 


An apricot sunset. A gossamer-dressed September morning. 
Velvet-coated stags. A gold-misted moon. 

The amusingness of the dinner. A crisp afternoon. 

Very matter-of-factly. His head was in a grisly whirl. 

She replied snubbingly. A soul and body biting December dawn. 
The tail of her bright eye. Having let the glass chokily down. 

It was a beast party. The chairs stood on their heads. 

A serene flower face. He was cross and furry. 


She said in a wounded voice. In a state of tnvalidhood. 





All these elegant extracts are from one novel. The following are 


from another also written by a lady :— 





Shall I ever forget my feelings: as Frederick and I sneaked out together, with 
our tails between our legs ? 
He was as handsome as a Greek god, and he pleaded with both his ultramarine 


eyes ! 

A third female novelist of considerable repute, who writes good 
English when she devotes time and thought to the work as she 
sometimes does, has coined the verb to peacock, in an article on 
marriage in a monthly magazine. It is to be supposed that by pea- 
cock she means to flaunt or strut as the bird does ; but, whatever she 
means, the word, as used by her, is vulgar and objectionable. 

The great danger to which the purity of the beautiful and suffi- 
ciently copious English language is exposed arises from the offensive 
coinage of wholly unnecessary and mongrel words by the imperfectly 
educated vulgar, such as to peacock, just cited, cablegram, parlous, 
lengthy, and others that threaten to become permanent blotches 
upon the face of the language. Lengthy means long, though 
strengthy, with about as much reason, might equally well supersede 
strong. It might, however, grate somewhat harshly upon the not 
very sensitive ears of the people of the present day, if they were 
told that a person had had a lengthy ride upon a strengthy horse, or 
that another had had a lengthy struggle with a strengthy opponent. 
But we may come to that, nevertheless, if the penny press and the 
lady novelists will but set the example. Lengthy, however, it must 
be admitted, has merits of its own, when it signifies tediously long, 
and would cease to be objectionable if only used in that restricted 
sense. The abolition of the distinction between active and passive, 
personal and impersonal verbs, by speakers and writers, is an error. 
They do not reflect that the phrase ‘he rushed into the battle’ is 
eorrect, but that ‘ he rushed the book through the press’ is grossly 
incorrect ; or that the American boarding-house keeper, who said 
she could ‘ eat a hundred boarders, but could only sleep fifty,’ used 
the verbs ‘to eat’ and ‘to sleep’ in a sense that (although it may 
have conveyed the meaning to her uncritical auditory) was a savage 
assault upon the head of poor Priscian, and that its perpetrator 
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was guilty of a worse than Yankee outrage upon correct English. 
The slang of the streets and the stables, and of the would-be witty 
and comic young men of the universities and great public schools, is 
another predisposing cause of the increasing vulgarity of vernacular 
English. Brevity may be the soul of wit, but there is neither soul 
nor wit in such fashionable brevities as vet for veterinary surgeon, 
exams for examinations, pub for public-house, comp for compositor, 
Saturday Pops for Saturday popular concerts, the Zvo for the 
Zoological Gardens, perks for perquisites, thou for thousands, cit for 
citizen, ad for advertisement, bizz for business, and such Americanisms 
as ‘ he goes out nights and works mornings.’ 

A still more prevalent and more deeply-rooted inelegancy is the 
use of the possessive case in such phrases as ‘a friend of Mr. Jones's,’ 
‘a sister of Mr. Brown’s,’ ‘a whim of Mr. Smith’s,’ where the s with 
the apostrophe is clearly unnecessary. The ‘of’ is quite sufficient 
as a mark of the possessive ; and the French in similar cases would 
say, ‘un ami de M. Jones,’ ‘une sceur de M. Brown, and ‘une fan- 
taisie de M. Smith,’ all of which could be correctly and clearly rendered 
in English without the s. This colloquialism should be left to the 
exclusive use of the illiterate; and never suffered to blossom into 
print. 

Five hundred years are but a short time in the history of a nation, 
but long in the history and life of a language, unless the language 
becomes fossilised like Greek and Latin, and only exists in the 
literature of past ages. The language spoken five hundred years 
ago in England, copious and beautiful as it was, is all but unintelligible 
to the men of the present day, except to a few scholars; and the 
English of to-day is likely to be as unintelligible to the Americans 
and the Australians of the future as that of Beowulf to the School 
Board children and the shopkeepers of our time. 

For this reason and for many others, it is incumbent upon us, 
who have inherited the precious literary legacy of bygone ages, to 
hand it down to posterity as we have received it from our illustrious 
ancestors, of the seventeenth and eighteenth and (now rapidly expiring) 
nineteenth centuries. The abortive proposals of Dean Swift are far 
more opportune in our day than they were in his, and the correction, 
improvement, and ascertainment of the English tongue are easier of 
accomplishment by the quiet authority of a Minister of Education, 
whom public opinion is ripe to acknowledge, and whose efforts would 
indubitably be supported by the highest intellects of the time. The 
‘ascertainment’ of what is really and truly the classical English 
language, freed from the slang, the vulgar colloquialisms, the silly 
coinages of new words, and what may be called the ‘ gabble’ of the 
multitude, would not overtask the mental energies of any competent 
lexicographer whose work would receive the imprimatur of the 
Minister of Education. Such a man would not need to wander in 
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the bewildering mazes of etymology, where he would be almost as 
certain to lose his way as his predecessors have done, but might 
marshal the literary words of the language into a compact army 
without inquiring into the pedigree of every soldier in the ranks. 
It is these generals and commanders of the noble army that fights 
all the battles of civilisation with pens for sword, and thoughts for 
cannon-balls, and that ought not to be encumbered with the ragged 
rabble of camp-followers who pollute the wholesome air with their 
crazy shibboleths and make use of base slang, of no more literary 
value than the hissing of geese or the lowing of cattle. 

The correction and improvement of the language are more dif- 
ficult now than they were in the days of Dean Swift, in consequence 
of the unparalleled extension of an imperfect education among the 
labouring classes in this democratic age, but its ‘ascertainment’ is 
not impossible of accomplishment. The third of the proposals of the 
Dean is easy, if the works of the classic authors of the present and 
the last two centuries are to be the bases of the enterprise, and if 
the universities, the great public schools, and the Government, by the 
agency of a responsible Minister of Education, will but unite their 
energies and work in concert. 


CHARLES MAcKay. 





THE DANGERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


DreabD of lightning is of all ages ; it is not much lessened by knowledge 
of its nature, even though that knowledge enables neutralisation of 
its most violent effects. Indeed, the awe may well be increased 
when we learn that the lightning flash, splitting the steeple from 
pinnacle to base, rending the oak, scattering herds in lifeless heaps, 
may be rivalled by the electricity obtained by separating the 
gaseous constituents of a single drop of water. 

Happily deaths from artificially produced electricity have in this 
country been rare. In America, where the protean force is in every-day 
use for lighting streets and houses, and driving machinery, accidents 
have been numerous, and are increasing in frequency. Upwards of 
100 lives have been lost in New York alone during the past twelve 
months. Day by day we read that men are killed by the very force 
which flashes the news of their death across the world. One is at 
work on atelegraph cable: he touches a lightning wire ; instantly he 
hangs lifeless and burning above the head of a horror-stricken, shriek- 
ing crowd. (It is said that a woman died of the sight.) A few days 
later a shopman moving a metal show-case was done to death; in 
his shoe a projecting nail pierced the stocking, and thus helped on 
his fate. Quite recently a workman died on the roof of a building 
alone, unseen, and for some hours unsought for: the wire he was at 
work upon, by some mismanagement, carried a greater current than 
it was intended to do. In consequence of these accidents some 
80,000 miles of overhead electric wires in New York are ordered to 
be taken down. 

The electric conductors laid in subways are at times sources of 
danger. A succession of tremendous lightning flashes from the sky 
would be required to equal the effect of an accidental concentration 
of electricity in one of these conductors which Mr. Edison thus 
describes :— 

Near the corner of William and Wall Streets, New York, the underground con- 
ductors of the Edison Illuminating Company became crossed, and the current, 
which was passing through them at a pressure of only 110 volts, melted not only 


the wires, but several feet of iron tubing in which they were encased, and reduced 
the paving stones within a radius of three or four feet to a molten mass. 
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According to Mr. Westinghouse, the Edison underground lines leak 
in a short time after they have been laid, and it is possible to draw 
off a sufficient quantity of electricity to light a number of lamps when 
connection is made between a water pipe and one of the mains. 

The American municipalities have some ground for their conten- 
tion that the enormous expansion of the new industry has created a 
somewhat contemptuous familiarity with its dangers in place of the 
wholesome dread which sought for every possible safeguard. 

Our own experience is yet to come. Already are overhead wires 
and underground conductors being laid in every direction to supply 
electricity in quantity and of intensity hitherto unknown in England. 

The public have the right to insist that the users of force 
dangerous to life and property shall have ascertained and secured 
the conditions necessary for their own safety, and, above all, that they 
shall not in any way interfere with the physical or mental comfort of 
those who do not use it. 

Even in the interest of the electric lighting and power companies 
it is imperative that the public shall be assured that telegraph and 
telephone wires, gas and water pipes, railings, and gratings of 
houses, posts and pavements will always be as absolutely free to their 
use as now. 

Sufficiently stringent regulations will no doubt be made at some 
future time. Would it not be better that they should be made before 
accidents happen rather than after ? 

Electricity is dangerous in three ways. When in great quantity 
but of small intensity, it destroys by fusion conductors of insufficient 
capacity and semi-conductors. When of high’ intensity it destroys 
insufficient or semi-conductors by disruption or heating or both, and 
has the tendency to leave the road laid down for it and cut out a new 
path for itself. Thirdly, whenever electricity enters or leaves an 
electric conductor, it, by its mere presence in one, evokes a momen- 
tary current of electricity in neighbouring conductors: this is termed 
induction. 

Voltaic electricity, the current produced between a zinc and 
a copper plate sunk in an oxidising liquid, is electricity of low tension ; 
if the plates are large and the liquid active, the quantity will be 
great. Two plates coiled in a tank as big round as the dome of St. 
Paul’s would produce electricity sufficient in quantity to light a great 
part of the City, to melt a bar of iron like a tallow candle; its current 
turned into a system of conductors of insufficient size would carry 
fire and destruction wherever it went. Nevertheless, the intensity 
would be scarcely more than that of a cell made up of a brass thim- 
ble and a bit of zinc, viz., about one ‘ volt,’ and would be unfelt by the 
human body. The equivalent of one hundred such cells, in dynamo- 
electric machines, is proposed for a London district. When voltaic 
cells are connected in sequence, i.e. so that the current passes through 
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all in succession, the intensity is multiplied, the quantity remaining 
constant. The late Dr. De la Rue, with a battery of 11,000 cells, ob- 
tained electricity of sufficient intensity at the terminals to leap across 
a space in the air of nearly three-quarters of an inch. The shock from 
this battery would have caused instant death, and extraordinary pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid chance contact with any part of it or 
its connections. Dynamo machines of nearly; equal potency are 
being constructed. 

The apparatus so often seen in the streets, whereby a moderate 
amount of electric tetanus can be experienced for a penny, is an 
example of electric induction. The current of a few cells is made to 
circulate round a bobbin or reel of insulated wires, on its way back 
having to pass through a little magnetic arrangement which makes 
and breaks the circuit many times in a second. Outside this primary 
coil of wires, but not in contact with it, is wound a large coil of much 
finer wire, the two extremities of which are connected to brass handles 
to be grasped by the experimenter. There is no connection between 
the first and the second coil. Every time the low-tension current 
enters or leaves the primary or inner coil a current of higher ‘ potential ’ 
passes through the secondary ar outer coil ; thus a ‘ potential ’ of two 
or three volts is made to induce a potential (ten or fifteen volts in 
the case quoted) dependent on the relative length and fineness of the 
two separate coils. Induction coils have been made of great capacity. 
Dr. Spottiswoode constructed one which when worked with a few cells 
producing an imperceptible shock induced in the secondary coil 
electricity of tension sufficient to flash across four or five feet of air, 
and pierce glass a quarter of an inch thick. 

In electric lighting induction coils of converse construction are 
employed, the primary coil being of fine wire, and the secondary or 
induction coil of the thicker wire. These coils convert high-tension 
into low-tension electricity, and under the name of ‘converters’ are 
already in use in several electric lighting systems. 

Electricity for lighting and other purposes is now universally 
produced by means of dynamo machines founded on Faraday’s dis- 
covery of magneto-electricity. Momentary currents in alternate 
directions are induced in coils of wire passing the poles of powerful 
magnets, by rotating these coils between the poles. In some machines 
these induced currents are immediately carried off to do the required 
work ; these are termed alternating-current machines. They are 
commonly worked at an electric tension of 1,000 volts, enabling a 
large number of arc or other lamps to be worked in series—or the 
current passes into a ‘converter’ as above described, and is thus 
reduced to a tension of 100 volts. 

Generally, however, the alternating current is by an ingenious 
arrangement twisted round upon itself in the machine, so that when 
the separate impulses leave it they are all in the same direction. 
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These machines are termed continuous current machines. They, like 
the alternating-current machines, can be made of any desired ‘ po- 
tential’ or electric pressure. 

The physiological effects of alternating currents of electricity are 
very different from those of continuous currents. In the former case 
10 to 15 volts are as much as can be borne for any length of time, 
whereas in the latter as much as 100 volts can be endured, though 
even here much depends on the quantity. Westinghouse says, ‘ With 
even less than 100 volts it is painful beyond endurance to grasp 
firmly with the hands the brushes or any bright brass work of a 
large dynamo or to grasp any metal connected with the wires.’ 

A 220 volt continuous current will burn the human body if the 
flesh is in contact with the conductors, that is if the skin is broken. 
A current of 90 volts will burn meat, boil water, melt cast iron. In 
Mr. Edison’s experiments a continuous current of 400 volts killed a 
dog in 40 seconds ; 304 volts did not kill in 30 seconds. A current 
of 1,000 volts killed a large strong dog instantly. The alternating 
current he found to be much more hurtful; 120 volts killed, and 
100 volts may cause death; 200 certainly will. The hands are 
unable to relinquish the grasp of a conductor carrying an alterna- 
ting current of more than about 20 volts; this adds materially to 
the danger of this system. 

Death by electricity is not always instantaneous. A person fixed 
to the conductors by an alternating current might live some time 
before death released him from his sufferings; and it is to be feared 
that this sometimes happens. 

In America the alternating currents pass through the streets at 
a pressure of 1,000 volts. Arriving at the place to be lit, the wires 
pass into a converter as described above, and the lights are worked 
at a pressure of 100 volts. There is always some danger of the 
‘converter’ being pierced, in which case the house wires would be 
fused if nothing worse happened, and the house would almost cer- 
tainly be set on fire. This is no imaginary danger. Mr. Edison, 
corroborating the experience of many other workers, points out that 
the insulating material, under the continued stress of millions of 
strong currents in opposite directions, undergoes molecular change, 
and ultimately becomes so disintegrated that piercing and disruption 
follows. It is common experience that such is the end of an induction 
coil. 

The conditions of absolute safety, as we know them at present, 
are, conducting wires of large size and great capacity and conduc- 
tivity, perfect insulation, currents of low tension, and installations 
for limited areas. 

It is commonly said that, to save cost of conductors, a higher 
potential than any known in New York will be carried through the 
streets of London, and the appalling intensity of 10,000 to 15,000 
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volts is talked of! Apparently the following regulation of the Board 
of Trade contemplates such action:—‘ Every high-pressure aérial 
conductor must be insulated with a durable and efficient material, 
to be approved by the Board of Trade, toa thickness of not less than 
one-tenth of an inch, and in cases where the extreme potential in the 
circuit exceeds 2,000 volts, the thickness of insulation must not be 
less in inches or parts of an inch than the number obtained by dividing 
the number expressing the volts by 20,000.’ 

Thus it appears that the existing regulations permit any pressure 
the electric companies may desire to use. 

Sir William Thomson holds that ‘nothing beyond 200 volts, on 
any account, should be admitted into a house or ship.’ It may be 
asked—Why, then, into the streets? 8,000 volts’ pressure was 
surely safer in Dr. De la Rue’s house than in the highways and by- 
ways of London, where the insulation is liable to be disturbed every 
time a gas- or water-pipe is hunted for or the road opened for 
drainage purposes. 

Beyond this there is a further and perhaps still greater because 
unrecognised danger. Currents of 10,000 to 20,000 volts have power 
of inducing currents in surrounding conductors at a very considerable 
distance. At the Royal Institution recently a rapid succession of 
discharges of a Leyden jar, through a wire running round the front 
of the gallery, caused by induction at a distance of 8 or 10 feet the 
points and interstices of the gold leaves ornamenting the wall of the 
theatre and the metal gratings of the ventilators to scintillate with 
bright sparks: given an escape of gas, and the theatre might have 
been fired, 

In the neighbourhood of a wire carrying an alternating current 
of 20,000 volts, wires carrying harmless currents become dangerous, 
for in addition to the risk of contamination by leakage, they are 
liable to carry induced currents. 

Large installations of electricity introduce fresh risks. There is 
danger to property if quantity is very great, even though potential be 
low. There is danger to life if potential be high. 

Fortunately it is ordered ‘that the Board of Trade may from 
time to time make such regulations as they may think expedient for 
securing the safety of the public from personal injury or from fire or 
otherwise.’ 

Many people think that the time for such regulations is now! 


CHARLES W. VINCENT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TITHES. 


As Parliament is to be asked when it re-assembles to consider another 
Tithe Bill, a careful study of what occurred with regard to the abor- 
tive Bill on this subject of the last session can hardly fail to be useful, 
especially as the proceedings upon it in the House of Commons are 
far from encouraging as to the manner in which the question is 
likely to be dealt with when it is again taken up. Few impartial 
observers will deny that these proceedings were discreditable both to 
the members who took the chief part in them, and to the House 
itself. In this observation I do not refer solely or even principally 
to the obstructive action of the Parnellite party and their English 
allies ; what is even more to be regretted is the want of firmness and 
judgment displayed in the management of this business by the 
servants of the Crown, and the fact that some of their independent 
supporters objected to their measure on grounds which indicate that 
they have adopted views on the subject which I regard as mistaken 
and dangerous. Their adoption of these views, and the undecided 
manner in which they were met by the members of the Government, 
seem hard to account for except by supposing that there must be a 
very imperfect knowledge of the reasons for adopting the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act of 1836 on the part both of the objectors to the Bill 
and of its official supporters. Nor is this lack of accurate knowledge 
on the subject to be wondered at; of the active politicians of the 
present day the majority were hardly born when the Commutation 
Act was passed, and hardly any had then reached an age at which 
they could be expected to take interest in such a subject. But as 
a knowledge of the state of things which led to the Commutation 
Act, and of the grounds on which it was passed with the general 
assent of all parties, is indispensable in order to form a sound judg- 
ment as to what amendments it may now be expedient to make in 
the measure, it may be useful that, as the last survivor of those who. 
took an active part in passing it, and in carrying it through Parlia- 
ment, I should call the attention of the present generation to facts 
and considerations of which they may well be ignorant. 

In 1836, when the Bill for the commutation of tithes was brought 
forward, there had been for some years loud and increasing complaints 
of the hardships inflicted on the owners and occupiers of land by the 
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manner in which tithes were then levied. No one at that time 
denied that tithes formed a charge upon land from which its owners 
had not the slightest claim to be relieved. It was a charge to which 
their land had been subject long before it came into the possession 
of those from whom their title to it was derived, and they had no 
more right to ask that the tithes they had to pay should be given to 
them than that their estates should be increased by adding to them 
adjoining fields. This has always been so distinctly recognised, that 
when the monasteries were dissolved under Henry the Eighth the 
tithes they held were not given up to the owners of the land liable to 
them, but were granted by the king to others. But, on the other 
hand, it was asserted with truth, that giving to the titheowner a 
right to one-tenth of the gross produce of the land not only led to 
mischievous disputes and ill-feeling between the payers and receivers 
of tithes, but was also a serious obstacle to improvement, since one- 
tenth of the additional produce obtained from land by expensive im- 
provements would often amount to the whole of what the owners 
could expect to gain from them after paying ordinary interest on the 
money they had cost. In a rude state of society tithes levied in 
kind probably afford the most .convenient mode of raising a revenue 
from land, and accordingly we find that from the very earliest ages 
they have been used for that purpose in the dawn of civilisation. 
But as civilisation advances, and population and wealth increase with 
it, a larger and larger outlay of capital becomes necessary to provide 
subsistence for growing numbers from a limited territory. This 
change of circumstances is a necessary consequence of the progress 
of a prosperous nation, and when it takes place, to call upon the 
cultivators of the soil to give up a tenth of its gross produce is at- 
tended with extreme inconvenience and becomes a highly injurious 
obstacle to improvement. In 1836 this state of things had existed 
in England for many years, and had become a cause of discontent 
which it was generally felt ought to be removed. After much dis- 
cussion it had at length also come to be pretty generally agreed that 
upon the whole the fairest, and the only practicable, mode of getting 
rid of the grievance would be to relieve land from the obligation to 
pay tithes in kind to which it was generally subject, imposing upon 
it, instead, a fixed annual charge equal to the average amount actu- 
ally received by the titheowner during a certain number of past 
years. Accordingly the Act of 1836 provided that tithes should 
cease to be levied, and that in lieu of them a rent-charge should be 
imposed on the lands liable to them equal to the average amount 
actually received for them by the titheowner during the seven 
previous years. Very careful arrangements were made for ascertain- 
ing what had been the real amount of tithes obtained during the 
years in question in every parish, and for apportioning this amount 
on the different lands within it. The very able men who were 
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appointed tithe commissioners accomplished this laborious and diffi- 
cult task in less time and with more success than could well have 
been expected. 

The settlement of a very difficult question which was thus accom- 
plished was by no means free from objections, one of the most 
serious it was open to being that it gave a permanent advantage to 
persons who had successfully resisted the full payment of what was 
due from them on account of tithes over those who had more 
honestly paid what they owed. Asa general rule throughout the 
kingdom, the amount actually paid as tithe had been much less than 
the titheowners were legally entitled to demand, except when tithes 
had to be paid to laymen, either as impropriators, or as lessees for 
long terms under bishops or ecclesiastical or collegiate bodies. 
These lay receivers of tithes had usually insisted upon and obtained 
payment in full of their claims, but the parochial clergy, who were 
the largest titheowners, had most commonly acquiesced in having 
deductions (often very large deductions) made from the amount 
they were entitled to claim as tithe. The amount of these deduc- 
tions varied much in different counties, and it is worthy of notice 
that the counties in which they were habitually the largest were 
those in which the outcry against tithes had been the loudest. In 
the south-western counties the clamour raised against tithes had 
long been very serious, and it was in them that the clergy had met 
with most difficulty in obtaining their proper income, and had habi- 
tually submitted to the largest sacrifice of their rights. On the 
other hand, in this county (Northumberland) serious difficulty had 
never, or very rarely, been met with in collecting sometimes the 
whole, almost always nearly the whole, amount of tithes due by the 
occupiers of the land, yet here there was little or no complaint on 
the subject. That the amount of the rent-charge to which land was 
made liable in commutation for tithes should in this manner have 
been more or less reduced, according to the greater or less success 
with which full payment of what was due to the titheowner had been 
resisted, was greatly to be regretted, as it created an evil precedent, 
but it was unavoidable. In many parts of England the rural clergy 
had so long been used, from very praiseworthy motives, to abstain 
from enforcing their full claims to tithes by legal means, that a feel- 
ing had grown up among the owners and occupiers of land that they 
had a right to large deductions from what they were by law bound 
to pay. Ifin this state of things the Commutation Act had been 
brought forward in such a form as to require the rent-charges, given 
in lieu of tithe, to be fixed according to the real value of the tenth 
part of the gross produce of the land, it is not likely that the mea- 
sure could have been passed, nor could it have been easily enforced 
even if Parliament had accepted it. In spite, therefore, of its faults, 
I am convinced that the arrangement which was made was the best 
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that could have been adopted,' and in more than half a century 
which has gone by since it came into force it has conferred benefits 
upon the nation for which it ought to be grateful to Mr. Jones, who is 
entitled to the chief credit for having devised the measure. By the 
passing of this Act all serious difficulties in the collection of tithes 
were removed, and what had been a fertile source of ill-will between 
the clergy and their parishioners had been almost entirely got rid of 
until, within a very short time, an exceedingly unprincipled agitation 
was got up on the subject in one part of the kingdom. Freeing the 
clergy from their former invidious position was in itself an impor- 
tant advantage to the country; it was another, and not a less valua- 
ble one, that by substituting a fixed rent-charge upon land for its 
former liability to a demand for a tenth of the gross produce, Eng- 
lish agriculture was relieved from what had been one of the greatest 
impediments to its improvement. This change enabled the owners 
and occupiers of land to apply in its improvement whatever labour 
and money they thought fit, with the certainty of reaping the whole 
fruits of their enterprise. But for this change it would have been 
practically impossible to have employed in draining and in other use- 
ful works the enormous sums which, since 1836, have been invested 
in the improvement of land; in draining alone it is shown by au- 
thentic returns that many millions have been spent. Other causes 
have, no doubt, greatly contributed during these years to give a stimu- 
lus to agricultural improvement, and especially the abolition of the 
old corn law, which, ten years after the passing of the Commutation 
Act, gave a fresh spur to improved cultivation of the soil. Still the 
commutation of tithes was an indispensable preliminary to the great 
development of industry in this direction that followed it, and must 
therefore be regarded as having added very largely to the total value 
of the land held by English owners. I do not mean to assert that 
the whole of this advantage was conferred upon them at the cost of 
the titheowners, since a part, perhaps the larger part, of the increased 
value given to land has arisen from its having been rendered possi- 
ble, which it was not before, to invest money in improving it without 
adding to the burden of tithes. But the value of the boon given to 
landowners was not diminished by the fact that it was not entirely, 
though certainly in great part, derived from the sacrifice the Act im- 
posed on the owners of tithes. If tithes in their old form had not 
been abolished, though the progress of agriculture would have been 
much slower than it was when this obstacle to improvement was got 
rid of, there is no reason to suppose that it would not have continued 
to go on so long as the wealth and population of the nation were in- 


1 I have not adverted to the clauses relating to extraordinary tithes, which were 
felt at the time to be a blot on the measure, because they are now got rid of, and it 
is therefore not worth while explaining the reasons which made their introduction 
into the Bill unavoidable, and caused it to be assented to, though most unwillingly. 
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creasing, and every addition to the annual produce of the soil would 
have caused a corresponding addition to the amount its possessors 
would have been bound to pay to the titheowners, who to that ex- 
tent were losers by the measure. Besides this loss of a considerable 
prospective increase of its revenue, the Church submitted to a fur- 
ther and large sacrifice of the income to which it was legally en- 
titled by acquiescing in having the actual receipts on account of 
tithes in past years accepted as the measure of the permanent rent- 
charge to be imposed on land for the future. These receipts, as I 
have shown, fell far short of what the clergy had had a full right to 
demand, and the difference represented a large surrender of property 
made to the owners of the soil. 

It was greatly to the credit of the heads of the Church, and of 
the clergy generally, that, although they were well aware how much 
of what were the incontestable pecuniary rights of the Church would 
be taken away by the measure brought before Parliament in 1836, 
their anxiety not to stand in the way of what was justly considered 
to be greatly for the public good induced them to allow the Bill to 
pass without serious opposition. In doing so the Church acted 
wisely as well as generously; it submitted to a considerable pecu- 
niary loss ; but, on the other hand, by the passing of the Commutation 
Act the parochial clergy were relieved from the annual recurrence of 
an irritating question as to what was the sum they were entitled to 
demand on account of tithes, or from being compelled, as they some- 
times were, to obtain the income they depended upon for support by 
taking their tithes in kind. It was a gain of the greatest importance 
for the usefulness of the Church that, instead of being derived from 
so vexatious an impost as tithes had become, the income of the paro- 
chial clergy was secured to them by a rent-charge on the land, of 
which the amount was settled once for all, and for the payment of 
which the owners of the soil were made responsible.? This gain was 

2 This was unquestionably the object of the Commutation Act, though it has of late 
been otherwise understood from an erroneous interpretation put upon the clauses it 
contains, making the amount of rent-charge payable by land depend upon the average 
price of corn during seven years. It has been assumed that these clauses were meant 
to make the amount of the charge upon land vary according to the variations which 
might take place in the value of its produce, but this is a complete misconception of 
their purpose, as I have more than once had occasion to point out. If they had been 
intended to make the rent-charge fixed upon land vary according to the varying value 
of its products, it would have been absurd to take the average price of corn during 
the previous seven years as the measure of what was to be paid for rent-charge in 
each year; the price of corn during the current year would have determined the 
amount, as it did under the Scotch law of teinds. The purpose of the clauses in 
question in the Commutation Act was the very different one of guarding the Church 
against the loss which it was supposed it might sustain bya great fall in the value of 
gold. When the Commutation Act was passed many persons believed that in conse- 
quence of the discovery of new gold mines the value of gold was almost sure to fall, 
and might possibly do so as largely as it did after the discovery of America. It was 


therefore supposed (wrongly as it turned out) that for a permanent arrangement gold 
would afford a less secure measure of value than the price of corn, provided that this 
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well purchased for the Church, by its abandoning both its right to a 
gradual increase of its revenue from tithes, and also in no inconsider- 
able part of that to which it was actually entitled. 

I can affirm with confidence the strict accuracy of the account I 
have just given of the objects of the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836, and of the reasons which led to its being passed with such 
general assent on the part of those whose interests it affected. It 
now remains for me to show the important bearing of the facts I have 
stated on the question whether any, and if any, what, changes ought 
now to be made in the law as it was then settled. In the votes of 
the House of Commons there is a long list of the amendments that 
were to have been moved if the consideration of the Tithe Bill of 
last session had been proceeded with, and the first remark that occurs 
to me upon reading these amendments is, that a large proportion of 
them would, if adopted, have had the effect of diminishing to a 
greater or less extent the value of the property of titheowners for 
the benefit of the persons to whom land subject to tithe rent-charges 
belongs. I say advisedly, for the benefit of those to whom the land 
subject to tithe rent-charges belongs, for, though the truth seems to 
be often and strangely overlooked, they are the persons who would 
be the real gainers by any reduction of these rent-charges. Upon 
this point there is no room for doubt: tenants in bargaining for farms 
are guided by what they consider to be the net value of the land 
in deciding what rent they will consent to pay. They calculate what 
will have to be deducted from the gross produce of the land on ac- 
count of rates, tithe rent-charges, or any other charges they may 
have to meet under their agreement with their landlords, in order to 
judge what rents they can afford to pay. Accordingly, every man 
who has had anything to do with letting or taking farms is perfectly 
aware that when a farm is let tithe-free it commands a rent higher 
than the rent that could be obtained for it if it were let subject to tithe 
rent-charge by the amount of that charge. I may beallowed to add 
that I believe (and for many years I have acted on that view of the 
subject) that, since 1836, to let their land tithe-free is the right 
course for landlords to take, not only because it is that which they 
were clearly expected to follow when the Commutation Act was passed, 
and which is most fair to those entitled to rent-charges on their 
price was taken upon the average of a sufficient number of years to correct the great 
inequality there would otherwise have been in the amount ef the rent-charge in good 
and bad seasons, Having taken part in the discussions in which this arrangement 
was settled before it was submitted to Parliament, I can assert most positively that 
the aecount I have now given of the reasons for adopting it is correct. I believe, but 
on this point my memory does not enable me to speak with certainty, that the first sug- 
gestion of this mode of dealing with the subject came from persons who spoke on 
behalf of the Church. I may add that the owners of the soil were clearly made re- 
sponsible for the payment of the rent-charges substituted for tithes, since if they were 
left unpaid, and could not be otherwise recovered, those entitled to them were enabled 
to take possession of the land. 
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estates, but also because it is what is most for their own interest. 
The reason for regarding it as for the interest of landlords to let their 
land tithe-free, taking upon themselves the obligation to pay the 
rent-charge, is easily explained. If the payment of tithe rent-charge 
is imposed upon a tenant and he should neglect to make it, and then 
unfortunately become insolvent, the person entitled to the rent- 
charge has a right to recover all arrears, for a period not exceeding 
two years, either by distress on the stock found on the property or, 
if this should be insufficient, by taking possession of the land itself. 
The landlord already would have virtually paid the rent-charge by 
allowing for its amount in the rent he accepted from his tenant, but 
this would not save him from having to pay it again to the person 
entitled to receive it in order to avoid the loss cf his land. The risk 
to the landlord of being thus compelled to pay the rent-charge on his 
property twice over is by no means an imaginary one. I know of 
at least one case in which a second payment was successfully enforced 
against the owner of a farm subject to a tithe rent-charge which the 
tenant was bound, but had neglected, to pay. 

Perhaps it may be said that there are many cases in which the 
total amount of rent and of tithe which the tenant formerly paid 
was not more than he could well afford; but that in the bad times 
we have lately had it has been impossible for him to pay both, and 
that it is therefore unreasonable to refuse him some reduction of 
the tithe rent-charge. I am quite aware that there are many cases 
in which a reduction of the amount tenants have to pay for their 
land is absolutely necessary; indeed, I believe that there are very 
few farms on which it has been possible to resist the demands of 
tenants for a reduction, and that landlords have almost universally 
been obliged to consent to a diminution of their income, which they 
have felt very severely. Of this fact there can be no question, but it 
by no means follows that it would be just to throw any part of the loss 
arising from the diminished return, now obtainable from land, on the 
titheowner instead of on the owner of the soil. This is what was 
contended for by many members of the House of Commons in the 
recent discussions, and not exclusively by those on one side of the 
House, but the arguments they urged in support of their conclusion 
seem to me quite unable to stand even a slight scrutiny. The most 
plausible of these arguments was that tithes now bear a far larger 
proportion to rent than they did fifteen or twenty years ago, and that 
it would therefore be just to reduce the rent-charges so as to preserve 
the former proportion between the two. This would be a very good 
argument if the tithe rent-charges had been settled with a view to 
their bearing a definite ratio to the letting values of land; but this 
was not what was intended by the measure. If it had been so, pro- 
vision must have been made in the Act for increasing the charge in 
prosperous times, and less than twenty years ago any such provision 
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would have given the titheowner a claim to a larger income than he 
received. But this would have been directly opposed to the very 
principle of the measure, of which the whole object was to impose a 
fixed and permanent charge upon land, in lieu of the fluctuating and 
uncertain burthen of tithes. This permanence and fixity of the 
charge assessed to titheowners was the consideration granted to them 
in return for a great deduction made by Parliament from the real 
value of their ancient and legal claim upon the land. By the Com- 
mutation Act titheowners became entitled to receive from the 
owners of the soil a certain annual payment, subject only to a 
variation of which the rules were carefully laid down, and which 
were intended to insure, as far as possible, the uniformity of the 
charge within narrow limits for all time to come. The income thus 
secured to the owners of tithe was not to be increased, neither was 
it to be diminished. During half a century the arrangement has 
been one by which the owners of the soil have been large gainers, 
and it would be a gross injustice if, after they have so long enjoyed 
this advantage from it, they should now insist upon its being altered 
because they feel the pressure of bad times. There are other 
charges upon land of which the burthen has been far more incon- 
veniently increased by the bad times than that imposed by the 
Commutation Act. For instance, there are many landed estates 
having mortgages upon them, of which the interest could formerly 
be paid by the owners of the property without serious difficulty, but 
of which the rents now yield to the possessors of the land very small 
incomes indeed, and in some cases none at all, after paying the 
interest they have to provide for. Yet nobody has yet ventured to 
suggest that the interest on mortgages should be reduced by law, 
because the bad times have brought such severe distress on the 
owners of encumbered estates. Titheowners have quite as much 
right to receive, undiminished, the incomes assured to them by the 
Commutation Act as capitalists have to the interests due to them on 
their mortgages until the mortgagers can pay them off, and Parlia- 
ment cannot pass a law to take away from either the one or the 
other any part of what is due to them, without acting in open viola- 
tion of the first principles of justice, and giving a disastrous shock 
to the public feeling of the security of every kind of property from 
spoliation. 

For this reason I hold that Parliament ought to reject every pro- 
prosal for altering the Tithe Commutation Act in such a manner as 
to inflict a loss of property on titheowners, but at the same time I 
admit that some amendment of that Act is required. In some parts 
of the kingdom—chiefly, if not exclusively, in Wales—difficulties 
have arisen in collecting tithe rent-charge, and in maintaining the 
authority of the law, which it would probably be hard now to over- 
come without the aid of legislation. That such a state of things 
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should have been allowed to grow up implies, in my opinion, grave 
faults on the part both of her Majesty’s Ministers and of landowners 
in the district where it exists, but what these faults may have been 
is a less urgent matter for consideration than how the difficulties 
that are acknowledged to exist ought now to be dealt with. 

The measure first proposed for this purpose by the Government in 
the last session of Parliament was directed to the giving of greater 
facilities for enforcing the claims of titheowners. I much doubt 
whether it was well devised for attaining this object, but at all events 
the object was a right one; and the principle of the Bill originally 
brought in having been sound, if it had obtained the assent of Parlia- 
ment and had been vigorously acted upon it would probably have 
proved successful. Unfortunately this assent was not obtained, and 
though the manner in which the Bill was opposed can hardly be too 
severely condemned, I cannot think that the blame for its failure 
rests entirely with its opponents. The faults of the measure, and 
the lack of firmness shown by her Majesty’s Ministers both in deal- 
ing with the agitation in Wales against tithes in its first beginning, 
and also in their mode of introducing and defending their Bill, seem 
to me to have had at least as much to do with its having been lost 
as the obstructive action of their adversaries. Much more than was 
attempted might have been done by a vigorous exercise of the 
executive powers of the Government to put down insubordination in 
its beginning, and its speedily rising into open defiance of the con- 
stituted authorities was only the natural consequence of the irresolu- 
tion with which it was at first dealt with. So, too, when the defiance 
of authority had come tosuch a pass that it was considered necessary 
to ask for the aid of Parliament to enforce the law, this appeal was 
not made in such a manner as to render it likely to succeed. The 
duty of Parliament and of the Government to maintain the authority 
of the law, and to protect all the Queen’s subjects from having their 
acknowledged rights withheld from them by violence, and also the 
justice of the claim of the titheowners to the full payment of the 
rent-charges awarded to them under the Act of 1836, ought to have 
been clearly explained and firmly asserted. 

A very different tone was taken by members of the administration 
in proposing and supporting the Bill they submitted to the House of 
Commons. Their language was not that of men boldly defending a 
measure they felt to be right, but had almost the character of an 
apology for proposing it, and came dangerously near to implying that 
being required to pay the tithe rent-charges upon land was a grievance 
of which its owners and occupiers had a right to complain, and which 
afforded some excuse for the lawless violence with which the ordinary 
legal process for enforcing the payment of these charges had been re- 
sisted. That a measure so feebly defended should have obtained little 
support can be no matter for surprise to anyone, but the course taken 
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by her Majesty’s Ministers when they discovered the formidable 
character of the opposition to the Bill they had brought in may well 
be regarded not only with surprise but with amazement. If they 
had merely withdrawn the Bill they would probably have been gene- 
rally thought to have shown a want either of foresight and judgment 
in asking Parliament to pass an ill-considered measure, or else of 
firmness in giving up a good one which they had very lately declared 
to be urgently required in order to maintain the public peace. Still 
the lateness of the session and the temper of the House of Commons 
might have been plausibly pleaded in excuse for their having given 
way; what they did admits of no such apology. Instead of with- 
drawing the Bill, the Attorney-General on behalf of the Government 
gave notice that he would move in committee amendments which 
would have entirely altered its character. As originally proposed, 
the Bill was one for enabling titheowners more easily and effectually 
to obtain payment of tithe rent-charges from those who endeavoured 
by combination and violence to prevent the execution of legal process 
for the recovery of money due from them. By the amendments the 
Attorney-General gave notice of moving the measure would have 
been converted into one which, instead of giving greater facilities to 
the owners of tithe rent-charges for obtaining payment of their just 
claims, would have deprived them of their most effectual means of 
doing so, would have thrown new difficulties in their way, and would 
further have made a large inroad on the property secured to them 
by the Commutation Act. That is to say,if the Bill had been passed 
in the shape proposed by the Attorney-General, those who had 
suffered wrong from lawless violence would have had a further loss 
inflicted upon them by Parliament for the benefit of those by whom 
the wrong had been done. 

Some simple considerations will, I think, suffice to show that this 
is what would have been the real effect of the Bill with the amend- 
ments suggested. Up to 1836 tithes had from early times been a 
first charge on the gross produce of the land,* and green boughs stuck 
into every tenth of the shocks of corn in a field marked them as the 
property of the titheowner, and protected them against seizure by 
the landlord when he had occasion to recover his rent by distress. 
The priority of the titheowners’ claims to those of the landlords was 
thus secured, and it was maintained under the Commutation Act by 
the clauses which enabled titheowners to take possession of the 
land itself if: sufficient distress was not found upon it to meet un- 
discharged payments for rent-charges. which had fallen due within 
two years. For this effectual provision for securing the payment of 


% By the Statute 2 & 3 Edward VI. c. 13 it is enacted ‘that if any person shall 
carry off his prestial tithes before the tenth part is duly set forth, or shall with- 
draw his tithes of the same or hinder the proprietor of the tithes from carrying them 
away, each offender shall pay double the value of the tithes, with costs.’ 


M 2 
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tithe rent-charges as the first charges on land subject to them, the 
amendments which stand in the order book of the House of Commons 
in the name of the Attorney-General would have substituted a 
power to the County Court, on the application of a person entitled 
to any tithe rent-charge, to order what might appear to the Court to 
be due ‘ to be paid out of the rents and profits of the lands’ subject 
to the rent-charge, and then proceed to add that ‘ the Court, on being 
satisfied by evidence that it is just so to do, shall make such order 
for the remission of part of the sum claimed as will prevent the total 
sum paid for rent-charge during the period of twelve months pre- 
ceeding the day on which the sum claimed became due from exceeding 
the annual sum which under all the circumstances of the case may 
reasonably be taken to have been the net profit of the lands during 
those twelve months, and if there were no such net profit, the whole 
sum may be remitted, and the amount so remitted shall not be 
recoverable.’ This subsection (two) of the very extraordinary clause 
which her Majesty’s Ministers intended to have asked Parliament to 
enact is exceedingly difficult to understand. It suggests a question 
of vital importance to the parties concerned, to which I cannot find 
that it supplies any answer. What is meant by the ‘net profit of 
the lands’ during twelve months, which the amount of the tithe rent 
upon them which is to be recoverable is never to be allowed to exceed ? 
Does this ‘net profit’ mean what is left to the tenant after paying 
his rentto the landlord aswell as the expensesofcultivation? From 
the next subsection (three) it may be inferred that this is what is in- 
tended, as it is there provided that, ‘in considering the net profit of 
land occupied by the owner, regard shall be had to the rent which 
might be obtained for the land if let to a tenant, andalso to the value 
of such occupation to the owner.’ Taking these two subsections 
together, it seems hardly possible to putany other interpretation upon 
the clause than that which would leave to the titheowner no more of 
the property, on which he has now the first claim, than what would 
remain to him after the landlord and his tenant had been allowed to 
deduct a very ill-defined amount from the rent-charge he is by law 
entitled to demand. Perhaps it may be said that I have misunderstood 
the Attorney-General’s proposed clause, and from its obscurity I should 
not be surprised to find that I have failed to put upon it a strictly 
correct construction. But, be this as it may, it is at all events plain 
that the clause as it stands would empower the County Court in some 
circumstances or other to deprive the owner of a tithe rent-charge 
of a part or the whole of what might be due to him on account of 
this charge, which had been awarded to him as a permanent one not 
liable to diminution, in lieu of the right taken from him of drawing 
tithes in kind. 

The passing of an Act containing provisions to this effect would 
amount to a simple confiscation by the authority of Parliament of 
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a portion, and possibly of the whole, of the income which the Com- 
mutation Act of 1836 permanently secured to the titheowners of 
England in consideration of the large sacrifice of their legal rights 
which was then demanded from them, and to which they offered no 
resistance because they trusted to the good faith of Parliament for 
the fulfilment of its obligations to them. A discretionary power is 
conferred upon a judge to reduce what was given, and has been regarded, 
as a fixed and permanent charge. This is indeed a startling proposal 
to come from a Conservative Government, and it is the more so from 
the circumstances in which it is made, and the manner in which it is 
brought forward. During upwards of half a century the arrangement 
made in 1836 worked well forall parties, and especially for the owners 
of land, who, as I have shown, in all these years enjoyed a large 
addition to the value of their property from the bargain made with 
the titheowners ; yet it is now suggested that, because there has been 
a great depression in the value of landed property, part at least of 
the loss arising from it should be thrown upon those who had derived 
no benefit from the previously large increase in the produce of land 
because the undoubted claim they would have had to it under the old 
state of the law had been surrendered on the express ground that 
they were guaranteed against any diminution of the income assigned 
to them under the Commutation Act. It is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more flagrantly unjust, and were Parliament to give its sanction 
to such a measure a rude shock would be given to that sense of the 
security of all property which in every country, and especially in a 
great commercial country like this, is the indispensable foundation 
for the fabric of national prosperity. 

Much evil must, therefore, have resulted from passing the Tithe 
Bill of last session with the amendments recommended by the 
Attorney-General, as it would have afforded an example of a bare- 
faced invasion of the rights of property by the authority of the 
Legislature. This evil would also have been greatly augmented by 
the manner in which the proposed alteration of the Tithe Bill was 
brought forward. It must not be forgotten that the object of the 
original Bill was directly the opposite of that of the clause I have 
been considering ; the former was intended to give increased security 
to those entitled to tithe rent-charges for their undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the rights conferred upon them by the Commutation Act, 
which the new clause would have openly invaded. What was the 
reason for this change, in a very short time, from a measure deli- 
berately recommended by her Majesty’s Ministers, as being urgently 
required to prevent gross injustice, to one committing the very injustice 
they had denounced? So faras the public had the means of judging, 
there was but one way of accounting for so sudden and so violent a 
change in the intentions of her Majesty’s Ministers. They must have 
been terrified by the violence of the agitators against tithes in 
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Wales, and have thought it better to give way to it, even though 
for that. purpose they were compelled to join in committing what 
they had argued to be a wrong. 

The facts as to what had occurred before the Government decided 
on trying to amend the Tithe Billthey had brought forward, and 
the true character of what they did in consequence, deserve to 
be somewhat further considered. For many months a number 
of persons in Wales—some from a desire for selfish gain, others 
from bitter feelings of sectarian hatred and an avowed hope that 
the popular dislike to the payment of tithe might be used with 
success as a ‘lever’ for the overthrow of the Church—had com- 
bined together to resist by violence the execution of legal process 
for enforcing the payment of tithe rent-charges by those from 
whom they were due. The outrages and the acts of open de- 
fiance of the law committed in pursuance of the objects they had 
in view by those who took part in this combination are too well 
known to require description. Nor is any argument needed to prove 
that their conduct was in plain violation of the first rules of morality, 
and of their duty as subjects of the Crown; it implied also a most 
unchristian disregard of the wrong and suffering which, in seeking 
to gratify their own selfish desires and passions, they inflicted on a 
body of men whose generally deserving character and conscientious 
discharge of their duties have never been denied. Such a disregard of 
their Christian duty to their neighbours deserves especial condemna- 
tion in those who plead their religious opinions as their justifica- 
tion for seeking to overthrow the Established Church. The agitation 
for a reduction of tithe rent-charges in Wales, and resistance to the 
execution of legal process for enforcing their payment, went on for 
many months—I believe for more than a year before the opening of 
the last session. During that time I am not aware that any effective 
steps were taken by her Majesty’s Ministers to put an end to a state 
of things so injurious to the public welfare, and so sure to get worse 
if nothing were done to check the progress of the evil. The first 
attempt to arrest it seems to have been made on the 4th of June 
last, by bringing into the House of Commons the Government. 
Bill ‘to amend the law relating to the recovery of tithe rent- 
charge.’ Probably there were reasons more or less satisfactory for 
deferring so long an endeavour to amend the existing law if the 
need for such an amendment were so urgent as it was said to be, but 
it surely requires to be explained why the executive authority of the 
Government was not used earlier and more vigorously to put down 
all attempts to resist the execution of the law as it stood. 

The first duty of the servants of the Crown is to maintain order, 
and to repress in their very beginnings all acts of resistance to law- 
ful authority, and they are invested with very large powers for that 
purpose. By the law officers they can bring all offenders promptly 
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under the cognisance of the courts of justice, and if process issuing 
from these courts is resisted, they have at their command the whole 
civil and military force of the kingdom to compel obedience to it. 
Why were these large powers not made use of to suppress the earliest 
manifestation of a spirit of insubordination in Wales? They ought 
to have been so; and when it appeared that there was a combination 
to prevent the process of distress for the recovery of tithe rent- 
charge from being executed, the Attorney-General might have been 
instructed to indict all who were engaged in it, since there can 
be no doubt that it is a serious offence under the law of England to 
enter into any such combination. A special commission might have 
been issued for the speedy trial of offenders, and if there was reason 
to distrust the fairness of juries of their own county, the courts of 
law might have been asked to remove the trials to another. 

Perhaps it may be said there was no evidence of such a combina- 
tion, but if it existed, as seems to be very clear, I cannot believe that 
evidence against those engaged in it might not have been obtained, if 
proper pains had been taken to collect it, and even if attempts to do 
so had failed (which would have argued a want of activity and intelli- 
gence in those entrusted with the duty) there would have been no 
difficulty, with a sufficient force on the spot, in arrestingat once every 
man who attempted to interfere with the officers of courts of law in 
executing their process. The county magistrates would, of course, 
have obeyed (as would have been their duty) the instructions of the 
Secretary of State for causing such arrests to be made, and if they 
had not sufficient civil force at their disposal for that purpose, the 
Secretary of State would only have had to order any number of 
troops required to be sent to support the police. A heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon her Majesty’s Ministers, and especially upon the 
Home Secretary, for not having adopted some such measures as these, 
or even stronger ones if they were required, instead of looking on 
with apparent indifference while such shameful disorder was long 
allowed to prevail unchecked in Wales. I am at a loss to conjecture 
how any valid apology can be found for their inaction, while there 
are plain signs that it has done much to encourage that spirit of 
lawlessness which seems to have become unfortunately prevalent 
among large numbers of our countrymen, not only in Wales but also 
elsewhere, and to constitute the greatest political danger of the time 
in which we live. 

Many men seem now to act as though they were under no 
obligation of duty to obey laws they disapprove, and as if it were 
tyrannical to inflict the appointed legal punishment on those who 
obstinately refuse obedience to laws which do not please them, 
though duly enacted by the sovereign authority of the State. To 
give way to this, or to any other display of the spirit of lawlessness, 
must obviously tend to destroy the very foundations of any orderly 
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government, and even of civilised society itself. Much evil, there- 
fore, can hardly fail to follow from the feeble exercise of the au- 
thority entrusted to the servants of the Crown, which has permitted 
successful resistance to the regular administration of the law in the 
matter of tithes to be maintained so long by a part of the Welsh 
population, and apparently to be still continued. 

The evil which must have been thus done would have much aggra- 
vated had Parliament consented to make the concession to the anti- 
tithe agitation in Wales which was suggested by the Attorney- 
General, as this would have shown the power of illegal combination 
and violence to extort from the Legislature, with the assent of the 
Government, a measure absolutely inconsistent with what the same 
Government had just before declared to be just, and which would in 
effect have transferred a part of their property from its actual holders, 
under a title resting upon the prescription of centuries as well as 
upon statute law, to persons who could not put forward even the 
shadow of a right to it. This would have been to take a first step, on 
this side of the Irish Channel, in a line of policy of which we have 
seen the natural results on the other, and if we consider what these 
results have been in Ireland, we shall, I think, be loath to enter 
here upon a similar course. I have already had an opportunity of 
showing how deplorable these results were,‘ and what a sad contrast 
there was between the condition in which Mr. Gladstone left Ireland, 
when he quitted office in 1885, and that in which he found it when 
he came into power after displacing the Conservative Ministers of 
1868. I will not go over the same ground again, and indeed the 
evils under which Ireland has suffered so severely from the unwise 
management of its affairs are too notorious to require further de- 
scription, and I have only referred to the fact of their existence on 
account of the warning to be drawn from them of the danger of fol- 
lowing the example set by Mr. Gladstone’s Irish administration in 
dealing with the existing difficulties in Wales. This warning de- 
serves most serious consideration, because from all that has been 
done, and all that has been left undone, by her Majesty’s Ministers with 
regard to tithes, and from what we have been told as to their views 
on the subject, we are almost irresistibly led to infer that they are 
falling on this matter into the very same political errors that have 
had such disastrous consequences in Ireland. 

The main errors of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, which fully ac- 
count for its utter failure, were his disregard for justice and the 
rights of property in the legislation he induced Parliament to adopt 
for Ireland ; and the encouragement which was given to lawlessness 
both by this legislation and by the general character of the executive 
government during his two administrations. The disregard for 
justice and for the rights of property manifested in the Land Bills, 

* In an essay upon Ireland published by Mr. Murray in 1888, pp. 129-133. 
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which deprived the owners of a large part of the value of their 
estates, effectually checked the efforts many of them were making to 
improve their property, while it demoralised the tenantry by teach- 
ing them to look for an improvement in their condition less to their 
own exertions than to what they might gain by intimidation from 
the property of others. Lawlessness was encouraged as well by a want 
of vigour and judgment in the executive government as by legisla- 
tion conferring on tenants boons to which they had no right, and 
which were almost avowedly granted as concessions to violence and 
illegal combination; and the prevalence of lawlessness necessarily 
proved an obstacle to industrial enterprise of every kind. 

What I have said in the preceding pages as to the conduct of the 
Government with regard to the agitation against tithes in Wales 
will, I think, show that it has been acting entirely in the spirit of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish administration. Just as he attempted to con- 
ciliate discontented tenants by confiscating in their favour a part of 
the property of their landlords, the Attorney-General gave notice on 
behalf of the Government that he would ask Parliament to bribe 
those who were resisting the law into submission by abandoning to 
them a part of the tithe rent-charge without regard to the rights of 
the owner, whose title to it was unquestionable as resting upon long 
prescription, and having been confirmed by statute more than half a 
century ago. In like manner, exactly as Mr. Gladstone’s second and 
largest measure of confiscation was extorted from him, in direct con- 
tradiction to what he had formerly declared to be just, by the in- 
creasing violence of those who were resisting the law, and was, in 
fact, a reward to them for their misconduct, so it was in deference 
to the more determined defiance of the law by the anti-tithe agitators 
in Wales that the Attorney-General proposed his amendments, which 
would have entirely altered the character of the Government Tithe 
Bill, and made it one for giving up to the holders of land a part of 
the rent-charges which the measure, as originally proposed, was in- 
tended to make more easy to recover. To complete the parallel: as 
Mr. Gladstone had allowed resistance to the law and acts of violence 
to attain the terrible pitch they reached in Ireland by neglecting to 
take sufficiently early and decisive measures to put them down, so 
her Majesty’s Ministers seem now to be taking no active steps to 
support the officers of the law in Wales in the performance of their 
duty, although new cases of successful resistance to the execution of 
legal process for enforcing the payment of tithes are continually re- 
ported in the newspapers. 

I observe with deep regret that the public does not appear to be 
as yet alive to the extreme danger of the course taken by her 
Majesty’s Ministers in thus acting with regard to the troubles in 
Wales. In spite of the lesson which ought to have been learnt from 
the history of Ireland during the last twenty years, it is to be feared 
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that it is not even yet generally understood how great a shock must 
be given to the security of every kind of property, and how much 
encouragement to lawlessness, if in this matter of tithes the Govern- 
ment, from fear of a serious struggle, should continue to permit suc- 
cessful opposition to be offered to the execution of legal process for 
the recovery of rent-charges, and should induce Parliament to sanction 
the making over of any portion, however small, of what rightly be- 
longs to others to those who have combined together to keep by 
violence property they have got into their hands, but to which they 
have no just claim. 

Seeing, as we do on all sides, significant signs of an increasing 
disposition among no small number of our countrymen to shut their 
eyes to the vital importance of maintaining the security of property, 
and to the terrible calamity it would be to all classes of society 
(and to none more than to the poor) if this security were seriously 
impaired, it is surely time that there should be some stronger 
demonstration of opinion than has yet taken place against the neglect 
of her Majesty’s Government to guard Welsh titheowners against any 
invasion of the right they have in common with all other proprietors 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of what legally belongs to them. If 
attempts forcibly to withhold from Welsh titheowners what is law- 
fully theirs are suffered to succeed, we may be sure that it will not 
be long before the holders of other kinds of property will find their 
rights exposed to invasions of a similar character. All classes of 
society are, therefore, deeply interested in showing that their severe 
condemnation will be incurred by any failure of the Government to 
discharge that first and most important of its duties, which consists 
in giving full protection to all her Majesty’s subjects against every 
unjust attack on their persons or property. 

And there is one class of persons of whom it is more especially 
alike the duty and the interest to make their strong disapproval 
of the illegal proceedings which have been going on in Wales 
promptly and clearly understood: I refer to the landowners in 
that. part of the kingdom. The place they hold in its society, and 
their position as regards both the titheowners and their tenants, 
require from them much more than a mere declaration of their dis- 
approval of the disorderly conduct of those who have resisted the 
payment of tithes. Tithes, as they well knew, are a charge on the 
land which they as its owners are bound to meet, and when difficulty 
began to arise in collecting from the occupiers the tithe rent-charges 
which they had been in the habit of paying instead of their land- 
lords, the latter ought to have put an end to this difficulty by paying 
for themselves what their tenants had hitherto paid for them as their 
agents. So far as I can gather from the information within my 
reach it appears that the difficulty of collecting tithe rent-charges 
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from the occupiers of land began to be seriously felt when the 
pressure of agricultural distress became severe throughout the king- 
dom; tenants could then no longer afford to pay what they had 
hitherto paid for their land, and reductions of rent to a very large 
amount had to be almost universally made. In England, as a general 
rule, these reductions have been amicably settled between landlords 
and tenants without either of them seeking to throw part of the loss 
caused by bad times on the titheowner. There have been exceptions 
to this rule, and when farmers have been called upon to pay tithe 
rent-charges they have not unfrequently remonstrated against their 
not being reduced in consideration of the badness of the times; but 
I am not aware that out of Wales objections to paying the usual 
amount have anywhere been carried so far as resisting the demand. 
Considering that the former rents of some farms have had to be reduced 
by not less than forty or even fifty per cent., it is much to the credit 
of the great body of both owners and occupiers of land that they should 
have submitted to such heavy loss without any serious attempts 
having been made to obtain some relief from it at the expense of the 
titheowners. It is not less to their credit that the amount of re- 
duction to be made in rents, has been settled between the parties 
concerned without the intervention of any public authority, so that 
there has been no departure from the great principle of leaving rents 
to be determined by free contract, and that this has been ac- 
complished with less friction or disturbance of amicable relations 
between the parties concerned than might have been expected. 

The course things have taken in Wales has been very different, 
if I rightly understand the facts from the accounts given in the news- 
papers. From these it appears that Welsh farmers have generally 
sought for relief from the difficulties brought upon them by bad sea- 
sons and low prices by demanding large reductions of what they 
have had to pay as tithe rent-charge. Abatements of rent have also, 
I believe, been granted in many cases ; but, so far as I am aware, few, 
if any, attempts have been made by landlords to check the prevailing 
agitation by making agreements with their tenants for their land 
being held by them tithe free, subject to rents increased by the 
amount of the tithe rent-charge from which they would be relieved, 
but diminished by such a reduction of the landlord’s rent as the times 
might demand. There can be little doubt that, by a judicious and 
conciliatory exercise of the influence and power of landlords, tenants 
might have been induced, with few exceptions, to agree to arrange- 
ments of this kind, by which they would have gained a substantial 
reduction of what they were legally liable to pay for their land, taking 
tithe rent-charge and landlord’s rent together. I have no means of 
judging why the owners of land have not taken this course, but I can 
have little doubt that in failing to do so they have made a mistake 
even more injurious to their own interest than to that of the public. 
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There is no occasion for pointing out how much the public has 
suffered from the disorders which have arisen from the struggle of 
Welsh farmers to get rid of the payment of tithe rent-charges, but 
it seems to be less generally understood how seriously it is likely to 
affect the owners of the soil ; some persons seem even to imagine that 
they would be gainers if these charges were abolished or reduced. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that they would really be so if a 
measure for that purpose were passed by Parliament unaccompanied 
by any other change. But of this there is not the smallest chance ; 
it is now quite well understood that the owners of land subject to 
tithe rent-charge have no right whatever to the income arising from 
this source, which is now devoted to the support of the clergy, when 
it is not held by various public bodies or by private persons as their 
property. The attack on tithe property in Wales is carried on mainly 
by the farmers of land subject to tithe rent-charges, and by some of 
the Welsh Dissenters. The latter are taking part in this attack 
mainly, as it appears, from hostility to the Established Church. How 
they propose that the income they desire to take from the Church 
should be used has not as yet been explained, though it has been 
shown pretty clearly that they would not consent to its being put by 
the landholders into their own pockets. 

As to the farmers who have been active in resisting the col- 
lection of tithe rent-charges, there is no doubt what is their object ; 
they mean that the abolition of tithe rent-charges should enable 
them to continue to hold their farms on easier terms than at present. 
But they are quite aware that this object would not be gained 
unless they were secured against having their rents raised by their 
landlords. At present, if I am not mistaken, Welsh farmers gene- 
rally hold their land only as yearly tenants ; some have the security 
of leases, but in all cases the owners of the soil have full power 
to raise their rents, either immediately or at the expiration of the 
current leases, to the full amount of the market value of the land. 
If tithe rent-charges hitherto paid by the occupiers of land should 
be abolished or diminished by Act of Parliament, its market value 
for letting would be increased exactly by the amount of the payment 
on account of tithe from which it would be relieved. And though 
it is improbable that any increase of rents would be imme- 
diately asked for, it cannot be expected that the tenants would 
be long permitted to enjoy the whole advantage of being relieved 
from the tithe rent-charges, if this should bring the rents they pay 
to their landlords below the market value of the land. The farmers 
would not fail to perceive that they could not rely upon deriving any 
permanent benefit from the passing of a measure simply relieving 
the owners and occupiers of land, partly or entirely, from their obli- 
gation to pay the rent-charge to which it is now subject. If, there- 
fore, any measure of this kind should be proposed, it would certainly 
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be insisted in the interest of the tenants that it should contain pro- 
visions to secure them against being deprived of what they would 
expect to gain from it. But there would be no means of giving them 
this security, except by conferring upon them the right of having 
the amount of the rents they can be called upon to pay submitted to 
the control of some public authority, which means nothing less than 
doing away with the principle of maintaining freedom of contract in 
the letting of land, and establishing instead that system of ‘ dual land 
ownership’ which has worked so ill in Ireland. Need I add that 
such a change would be ruinous to the owners of land, and in the 
end to their tenants also? On this ground I must repeat my asser- 
tion, that a regard to their own interests as well as a sense of duty 
ought to lead the landowners of Wales to do their best to defeat the 
attempts that are now being made to deprive the titheowners of 
what lawfully belongs to them. This is the more clear because there 
are already plain signs that the spirit of lawlessness which is now 
displayed in resisting the payment of tithes is not unlikely to lead 
before long to a similar opposition to rents. If this spirit should be 
encouraged by even partial success in seeking to extort unjust con- 
cessions in the matter of tithes, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it will go on to show its power on the question of rents. 

In trying to prove the conclusive objections there are to the 
policy which the conduct and language of her Majesty’s Ministers indi- 
cate that they are likely to pursue, I have left myself little room 
for an explanation of my views as to what they ought to do. This 
is, however, immaterial, as I am convinced that exceedingly little 
change ought to be attempted in the Tithe Commutation Act, which 
has worked well for upwards of half a century; and the principal 
thing we have to desire from them is that they should show more 
vigour and firmness in promptly putting down all attempts to impede 
by violence the regular administration of the law. This is what is of 
vital importance, and I cannot but fear from the manner in which 
they have acted not only with respect to tithes, but also to other 
matters, that they have an insufficient sense of their imperative duty 
to enforce strict obedience in all classes of society to the authority of 
the Queen and of the courts of law. In legislation there is but one 
of the changes they have suggested which it appears to me desirable 
that Parliament should sanction: I refer to the proposal that the 
owners of land, not the occupiers, should be the persons by whom 
tithe rent-charges should be paid. When the Commutation Act was 
passed, it was expected and intended that tithe rent-charges should 
be paid by the owners of the land. I am certain of this from my 
recollection of what took place at the time, and my recollection is 
confirmed by the recorded discussions on the subject in the House of 
Commons. There would be no injustice to landlords in making it 
obligatory upon them to take the payment of tithe rent-charges upon 
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themselves, which they were expected to do of their own accord when 
the Commutation Act was passed, nor yet in making this change 
take effect at once, since it would not deprive them of any part of 
the income to which they are entitled. I can affirm from my own 
experience in letting land tithe free and paying the rent-charges 
myself for somewhere about forty years, that I have not lost a shilling 
by doing so, and that it has rendered negotiations with tenants as to 
the terms on which !and is let more simple and satisfactory to both 
parties. 

But, while I entirely approve of the change proposed, the mode 
of carrying it into effect, suggested by the Attorney-General in the 
amendments he placed on the notice paper of the House of Com- 
mons, seems to me to be so complicated and cumbersome that it 
could hardly fail, if adopted, to give rise to future disputes and 
difficulty. I will not attempt to support this opinion by criticising 
the Attorney-General’s amendments in detail, but I will venture to 
point out that their object would be better attained by simply enact- 
ing that the owners of land subject to tithe rent-charges should be 
the persons by whom payment should be made ; that the amount of 
these rent-charges, if left unpaid, should constitute a debt which the 
titheowner might recover by the same means that the payment of 
any other debts may now be enforced; and that, where land has 
been let under agreements by which the tenant is bound to pay the 
tithe rent-charge, the landlord should be entitled to add to the rent 
agreed upon the amount of the rent-charge of which the payment 
is transferred from his tenant to himself. This arrangement would 
be strictly just to all parties, and when the whole payment for the 
land he holds was made by the tenant in the form of rent, instead of 
partly as rent and partly as tithe rent-charge, it would then remain for 
the landlord and tenant to settle bet ween them what the rent should be. 

The titheowner would have no concern in this settlement; he 
would be entitled to receive the amount guaranteed to him by 
Parliament, and the farmer would have to look to his landlord for 
such a reduction of the amount to be paid for his land as the times 
might demand, and the landlords of Wales would, like landlords in 
other parts of the kingdom, have to submit to the loss of income 
which the fall in the value of land ought to impose upon them. I 
must add that, in making this arrangement, it would not be just to 
deprive the titheowner of his remedy by distress on the produce of 
the land, if he should not be able otherwise to obtain payment of the 
rent-charge due to him ; in that case he should be entitled to obtain 
payment by distress; but the tenant would not suffer by this if he 
were entitled to deduct from his rent the amount he had thus been 
compelled to pay on account of the tithe rent-charge due by the 
landlord, together with the cost of the legal process by which it had 
been enforced. Of course, the titheowner should be required to 
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begin by exhausting all other means open to him for recovering what 
is due to him, but the power of having recourse to distress, and 
ultimately seizure of the land, ought to be reserved to him as a last 
resort, because otherwise a dishonest landowner, having no visible 
property except his land, and living abroad, might successfully resist 
all attempts of the tithe-owner to obtain payment of what was due 
to him. When the Tithe Commutation Act was under consideration 
in 1836, there was a desire, if possible, to dispense with giving a 
power of distress for the recovery of tithe rent-charges, but it was the 
general—I believe the unanimous—opinion of the best lawyers of 
the day that, for the reason I have just endeavoured to explain, this 
could not be safely done. 

There is another point of importance which I must not pass by 
without notice. Lord Salisbury has expressed what I regard as an 
ill-advised opinion, that a satisfactory measure with regard to tithes 
must contain provisions for the general redemption of tithe rent- 
charges, and the investment of their value in some other property to 
yield a revenue for the benefit of those now entitled to the rent- 
charges. I call this an ill-advised opinion, for a very slight conside- 
ration would have shown Lord Salisbury that in the present state of 
the money market it would be impossible to cause the tithe rent- 
charges to be redeemed, and the money obtained for them to be re- 
invested for the benefit of the owners, without inflicting a heavy loss 
on them or else on those to whom the land subject to these charges 
belongs. The latter would certainly object, and most justly, to 
being compelled to redeem the rent-charges by the payment of a 
sum of money which would produce anything like the same income, 
and the persons who depend upon that income, and especially the 
parochial clergy, could not without gross injustice be required to 
submit to an arrangement by which it would be materially reduced. 
The measure is therefore clearly impracticable, and it is unfortunate 
that it should have been suggested by the Prime Minister, since this 
tends to encourage the unfounded notion, that being called upon to 
pay the rent-charges to which their estates are liable is a grievance 
from which owners of land ought to be relieved. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that it is not without great 
reluctance that I have so strongly condemned the policy her Majesty’s 
Ministry are pursuing on the subject I have been discussing, because 
no one can be more desirous than myself that they should continue 
in office. Few greater calamities could, I believe, at this time befall 
the nation than that power should be transferred from its present 
holders to those who must almost inevitably be their successors if 
they should be compelled to retire. But, anxious as Iam that no 
such change should take place, I am so convinced that if the line of 
policy on which the Government has entered should be persevered in 
it must prove disastrous to the country, that I have thought it my 
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duty to do what little I can towards opening the eyes of the public 
to the dangers before us. And, in attempting to warn the public of 
these dangers, I believe I am also doing what is in reality most 
friendly to the Ministers themselves—for it is still not too late for 
them to abandon what I regard as the unwise policy in which they 
have as yet taken only the first steps ; and, if public opinion could 
be so aroused on the subject as to lead them to do so, they would 
escape many difficulties which can hardly fail to arise if they adhere 
to their present course, and which would be so serious as probably to 
prove fatal to their administration. 
GREY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Just after the MS. of the foregoing article had been sent to the 
Editor of The Nineteenth Centwry, Lord Selborne’s letter of the 2nd of 
December appeared in the Times. I have read that letter and the 
statement appended to it with very deep regret, as it shows that many 
persons, whose high character gives the greatest weight to their 
authority, have taken so entirely opposite a view from myself of the 
subject I have discussed. But, high as is the authority of those who 
have signed the statement transmitted by Lord Selborne to the 
Times, I am unable to surrender in deference to it the opinion I have 
expressed. This statement does not explain the grounds on which 
those who have signed it are of opinion that such an inroad as they 
would approve might be made without injustice on the rights now 
enjoyed by the owners of tithes under an Act of Parliament which 
has for more than half a century been accepted as a final settlement 
of a very difficult question. I must submit to the signers of the 
statement that, unless they can show the course they recommend to 
be strictly just, no considerations of its convenience ought to induce 
Parliament to adopt it. As I have already remarked, the evil 
arising from the violation of justice by Parliament in transferring 
what rightfully belongs to one set of men to another is incalculable, 
since it tends to demoralise the public mind and to weaken the 
general sense of the difference between right and wrong.—G. 
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